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Introduction 


The Gospel According to Mark, in the New Testament of the Bible, has traditionally been considered a piece of 
only rudimentary literary craftsmanship, at best. Of the four Gospels included in the Bible--the "canonical" 
Gospels--the Luke has traditionally been considered much more stylistically polished, the John much more 
evocative of an elevated vision transcending the mere narrative, and the Matthew much more illuminative of the 
narrative's meaning in terms of the fulfillment of Old Testament prophecies. 

But this low estimation of the Gospel According to Mark is due to that Gospel's consummate deceptiveness. 
For the Mark Gospel actually conceals within its narrative framework a highly sophisticated and intricate literary 
structure, a complex and systematic vision, and persistent allusions not only to Old Testament prophecies, but to 
the rest of the Old Testament, to the letters of the Apostle Paul, to works of classical literature, and even to the 
pagan religions of its day. 

As a work of such consummate deception, the Gospel According to Mark must not be approached as mere 
historical narrative. Instead, it must be approached as literary architecture. And this can most satisfactorily be 
done only in the Greek version in which the Gospel seems originally to have been written. 

First, the Greek text shows that the Gospel's beginning matches up with its conclusion, and that every 
component in the Gospel's first half corresponds to a matching component, symmetrically placed, in its second 
half. Even in translation, this is relatively obvious. But in the Greek text, it is pellucidly clear. 

Second, the Greek text shows that the Gospel According to Mark is plainly divided into seven sequential 
narrative segments, with the beginning of each segment corresponding to that segment's conclusion, and with each 
component of the segment's first half corresponding to a matching component, symmetrically placed, in the 
segment's second half. Again, even in translation, this is relatively obvious. But in the Greek text, it is pellucidly 
clear. 

And third, the Greek text also shows that the first of the Gospel's seven sequential narrative segments develops 
in parallel with the seventh segment. The second segment develops in parallel with the sixth. The third develops 
in parallel with the fifth. And the first half of the fourth segment develops in parallel with that segment's second 
half. 

Because of these significant structural correspondences and other marks of sophisticated literary 
craftsmanship, the Gospel According to Mark cannot simply be read through as a straightforward historical 
narrative. Instead, its text must be related again and again to matching portions of itself, to portions of the Bible's 
Old Testament, to portions of letters attributed to the Apostle Paul, to works of classical literature, and to other 
religions of its time. 

In that way, the Gospel According to Mark reveals the complex, systematic, and transcendent vision of a highly 


crafted literary "temple" which replaces the demolished physical temple of Jerusalem. 


It reveals that, like the letters of the Apostle Paul, it rejects the traditional Mosaic law, while aligning itself with 
the Old Testament prophets. It surprisingly rejects much of Old Testament religion in favor of--of all things-- 
paganism. And it is not so much concerned with Jesus as an individual as with the "holy spirit" that guides and 
directs his life. 

It is time for the Gospel According to Mark finally to reveal its true self as the literary, visionary, and allusional 
achievement that it actually is. For two thousand years, we have largely failed to appreciate it. And as a result, we 


have missed much of its essential message. 


What follows here, then, could perhaps be described as an "appreciation" of the Gospel According to Mark, 
the Kata Markon. As such, it can be considered to proceed from four basic assumptions. 

First, that the Gospel According to Mark was originally written in Greek. Second, that it originally ended with 
what is now chapter sixteen, verse eight. Third, that it was originally written around the year 70 AD [CE] or later. 

And fourth, that as a Greek litterateur, or as Greek litterateurs, the author or authors of the Gospel According 
to Mark had access to existing Christian writings, such as letters attributed to Paul; that they had access to the 
Jewish Bible and "apocryphal" literature in Greek and possibly in Hebrew; that they had access to classical "pagan" 
literature; and that they were familiar not only with Judaism, but also with other religions of their time. 

Most scholars would probably say that those are not really assumptions, but well-justified conclusions, based 
on solid evidence. And by the end of what follows here, they should appear as such. Nonetheless, if there are any 
assumptions on which this appreciation is based, those are intended to be the only four. 

What follows here, then, does not assume anything one way or another about the existence of an historical 
Jesus. There may have been an historical Jesus, or there may not. But either way, what is pointed out here about 
the Gospel According to Mark should still hold. 

What follows here does not assume anything one way or another about the historical basis of the events 
reported in the Gospel According to Mark. The events reported there may have occurred historically, or they may 
not have. But either way, what is pointed out here about the Gospel According to Mark should still hold. 

And what follows here does not assume anything one way or another about the historical basis of the utterances 
attributed to Jesus in the Gospel According to Mark. Those utterances may have actually been made by an 
historical Jesus, or they may not. But either way, what is pointed out here about the Gospel According to Mark 
should still hold. 

Incidentally, what follows here--in spite of its lengthiness--is still neither lengthy enough nor thorough enough 
to expose all the richness of the Gospel According to Mark. But it does hope to provide keys which will permit all 
that richness eventually to be revealed. 

And finally, this appreciation tries to express as faithfully as possible the theological and religious positions of 
the Gospel According to Mark. But one can express and appreciate those positions without necessarily agreeing 


with them, and without necessarily agreeing with the terminology in which they were expressed. 
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Chapter 1 


Decipher the Clue 


Synopsis 


Current thinking is that this gospel was written about 70 AD [or CE], after the temple in Jerusalem had already 
been destroyed. It was written, then, by and for people who lived about forty years after Jesus would have lived. 
And it can be seen to be constantly challenging its readers to apply themselves to it with a strenuous intellectual 
effort, to work assiduously at solving its riddles, following its hints, and deciphering its clues. 
The question is, what purpose would this Gospel have served for those people by having Jesus insist that his 


audience solve riddles, or decipher clues? 


Details 


In the thirteenth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus has just predicted the destruction of the temple 
in Jerusalem, and four of his disciples have responded by asking him to give them a sign to look for which will 
warn them that the destruction is about to occur. Jesus tells them, "Decipher the clue from the fig tree." 

It's not normally translated that way, of course. The New English Bible says, "Learn a lesson from the fig tree," 
and so does the New American Bible. The Phillips New Testament says, "Let the fig tree illustrate this for you." 
The Good News Bible says, "Let the fig tree teach you a lesson." And the older translations used to say, "From the 
fig tree learn this parable." 

But what the Mark Gospel actually says, in the Greek in which it was written, is mathete ten parabolen. And 
the old translation--"parable"--is closer to parabolen than is the newer term "lesson." In fact, Phillips’ "illustrate" is 
closer to parabolen than is "lesson." For a parabola is an indirect representation of something--not a direct 
expression, as a lesson might be. A parabola is, according to the Mark Gospel, the form of teaching that Jesus 
regularly employed, and that caused the meaning of his message to be missed. A parabola can be misinterpreted. 
It doesn't spell everything out. It takes work to understand. It is more like a hint, or a clue, or a riddle, than a 
lesson. 

And the Gospel's word mathete reinforces this meaning, for mathete means strenuous intellectual effort. It's 
not just a passive absorption of a lesson. It's applying oneself to a problem, working a solution out, laboriously 
solving a riddle. 
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So mathete ten parabolen really means something more like "solve the riddle," or "take the hint," or "decipher 
the clue." 

But chapter thirteen is not the only place in the Mark Gospel where Jesus urges his audience to "decipher the 
clue." 

In chapter four, he has just presented a large crowd with a parabola, and his disciples and others come up to 
him and ask him to explain it. He answers, "You don't understand this parabolen? Then how will you understand 


all the parabolas?” Or--"If you can't decipher this clue, then how am I going to get you to decipher all the others?" 


Current thinking is that the Gospel According to Mark was written about 70 AD [or CE], after the temple in 
Jerusalem had already been destroyed. It was written, then, by and for people who lived about forty years after 
Jesus would have lived. And it must have served some purpose for those people. The question is, what purpose 
would this Gospel have served by having Jesus insist that his audience solve riddles, or decipher clues? 

The answer would seem to be that such insistence in the Gospel would put its readers in a riddle-solving and 
clue-deciphering mode, and that they would then start trying to solve its riddles and decipher its clues for 
themselves. 

With that, they might find still more riddles, hints, and clues in this Gospel and, solving them, come to a fuller 
appreciation of what the Mark Gospel is about. 

If that is the case, then the Mark Gospel can be seen to be constantly challenging its readers to apply themselves 
to it with a strenuous intellectual effort, to work assiduously at solving its riddles, following its hints, and 
deciphering its clues. 

And for that purpose, the disciples in the Gospel are stand-ins for the written Gospel's audience. The disciples 
in the Gospel are the ones to whom Jesus ostensibly speaks, but it is really the written Gospel's readers whom the 
Gospel itself is addressing. 

And one place where the readers are most forcefully and proddingly addressed in that way is in the Gospel's 


chapter eight, when Jesus challenges his disciples-- 


"Don't you get it yet? Don't you put it together? 

Do you have a heart that has turned to stone? 

You have eyes. Aren't you looking? 

You have ears. Don't you hear? 

Don't you even remember when I broke up the five loaves of bread 
for the five thousand people? 

How many baskets full of fragments did you pick up?" 

They tell him, "Twelve." 

"When I did the seven for the four thousand, 

how many round baskets full of fragments did you pick up?" 
And they say, "Seven." 

And he said to them, "Don't you put it together yet?" 
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What is it that those disciples are supposed to be getting and putting together? What is it that the readers are 
supposed to be getting and putting together? What is it that this Gospel refuses to spell out, but requires its readers 
to work out for themselves? 

The only way to answer that question is to start searching the Mark Gospel for clues, and to start putting those 
clues together. 


From the fig tree, we can take the hint, and begin to decipher the clue. 
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Chapter 2 


Nothing But Leaves 


Synopsis 


What the Mark Gospel does with this five-part story is move from temple to fig tree to temple to fig tree to temple. 
In the end, the fig tree is withered, and the temple will be destroyed, so they both come to similar ends. And the 
Gospel's readers should get the point from that, that the fig tree and the temple are two versions of the same thing. 


But if the fig tree and the temple are two versions of the same thing, what is it that they are two versions of? 


Details 


In chapters eleven through thirteen of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus and his disciples go into Jerusalem on 
three consecutive days, and on each of those days Jesus goes into the temple. On the first day, he merely looks 
around at everything. On the second day, he drives out of the temple all those who are buying and selling there. 
And on the third day, he is challenged by, and challenges: the chief priests, the men of letters, the elders, some 
Pharisees, some members of King Herod's political party, some Sadducees, and another man of letters. Then, as 
he is leaving the temple on the third day, he predicts its destruction. 

But Jesus and his disciples do not stay overnight in Jerusalem during those three days. Instead, they go out of 
town to a nearby village to spend their nights, and then return to Jerusalem in the mornings. And it is during these 
return walks to Jerusalem that an interesting incident occurs. 

When Jesus and his disciples are returning to Jerusalem on the morning of the second day, Jesus is hungry. He 
sees a fig tree in the distance, covered with leaves, and goes up to it to get something to eat. But the tree has no 
fruit on it because, says the Gospel, "it was not the right time for figs." Jesus, however, is so frustrated that he 
doesn't even think about the time of year, and just hauls off and lays a curse on the fig tree, telling it, "No one shall 
ever eat figs from you again." 

They go on into Jerusalem and its temple for the day and leave the city at night to return to their village. Then, 
the next morning, on their way back into Jerusalem, the disciples notice the same fig tree, but now withered from 


its roots. And one of the disciples says to Jesus, "Look, the fig tree you cursed has withered." 
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The other three "canonical" Gospels--the Matthew, the Luke, and the John--all keep the incident of the entry into 
Jerusalem. But the John Gospel, in its chapter twelve, and the Luke Gospel, in its chapter nineteen, collapse the 
three Jerusalem days of the Mark Gospel into a single day. The John Gospel omits the fig-tree incident altogether, 
and the Luke Gospel changes it into a parable, which it then transports to its chapter thirteen. Only the Matthew 
Gospel, in its chapter twenty-one, keeps the Jerusalem temple and fig-tree incidents together. But it collapses the 
Mark Gospel's three days into two and has the whole fig-tree episode occur all in a single day. 

Why does the Mark Gospel alone make this a five-part story, with parts one, three, and five spotlighting the 
Jerusalem temple, and parts two and four spotlighting the fig tree? And why does Jesus curse and wither the fig 
tree for its lack of fruit, when he knows full well that it's not the right time of the year for figs? 

To answer the first of those questions first. 

What the Mark Gospel does with this five-part story is move from temple to fig tree to temple to fig tree to 
temple. In the end, the fig tree is withered, and the temple will be destroyed, so they both come to similar ends. 
And the Gospel's readers should get the point from that, that the fig tree and the temple are two versions of the 
same thing. The movement back and forth from one to the other should be one clue, and their similar bad ends 
should be another. 

But if the fig tree and the temple are two versions of the same thing, what is it that they are two versions of? 

To answer that, we must answer our second question above: why does Jesus destroy the fig tree, when it wasn't 
the right time of year for figs anyway? 

The answer, of course, is obvious. Jesus destroys the fig tree because it doesn't satisfy his hunger. It's not the 
time of year he cares about. It's the fact that he's hungry. And the fig tree does nothing about that hunger. 

When we apply that fact to the temple, we begin to decipher this clue. The temple, like the fig tree, will be 
destroyed because it fails to satisfy hunger. It fails to provide nourishment. It leaves people hungry. It doesn't feed 
human beings. And for that reason, it will be destroyed. And in fact, as the readers of the Gospel According to 
Mark knew, the Jerusalem temple had been destroyed. And this five-part story explains why: because the temple 
and what it stood for failed to feed people. Or, to put it another way--what both the fig tree and the temple 
represented failed to feed people. 

And what they represented was religion. It was a religion, like the fig tree, that "had leaves." It had its chief 
priests, its men of letters, its elders, its Pharisees, its members of King Herod's political party, its Sadducees, its 
fantastic stonework and its fantastic architecture. But it did nothing to satisfy human hunger. And so, it would 
have to be destroyed. 

The problem with the temple was the problem with the fig tree, and it was the same problem with the religion 
that they both represented. The temple, the fig tree, and the religion they both represented--in spite of looking 


impressive from a distance--did nothing to feed people. In actuality, they were all nothing but leaves. 
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Chapter 3 


The Head of John 


Synopsis 


In chapters six, seven, and eight of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus is spoken of twice as John the Baptist. And 
John the Baptist, when we last see him, is displayed on a platter as if he were food. But in the Mark Gospel, if John 


the Baptist dead is food, Jesus alive is. 


Details 


In the sixth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus sends his twelve disciples out to preach, to drive demons 
out of people, and to heal the sick. But before the disciples return from that mission, the flow of events is suddenly 
interrupted by the story of the arrest and murder of John the Baptist by King Herod. As that story turns out, John 
is murdered because Herod's wife demands John's head on a platter--and that is exactly what she gets. 

After this interruption, the Gospel returns--as if there had been no interruption at all--to the doings of Jesus 
and his disciples. 

So, the question is, why does the Gospel According to Mark suddenly interrupt the narrative about Jesus and 
his disciples to tell the story of John the Baptist's arrest and murder? In fact, the Gospel, in chapter one, had already 
reported John's arrest. And it introduces the sudden interruption in chapter six by mentioning that King Herod 
had already had John murdered and had now decided that Jesus was actually John come back from the dead. 

So, why interrupt, at this point, with the story of John's arrest and murder? 

To approach an answer to this question, we need first to notice the context in which the interruption about 


John appears. 


Immediately after the interruption about the arrest and murder of John, Jesus’ disciples return from their mission. 
But now, the Gospel says, they and Jesus are all so busy that they have no time to eat. 
So, they go off by themselves to take some time off. But a large crowd finds them, and Jesus winds up feeding 


the crowd--of five thousand men, the Gospel says--with five loaves and two fish. 
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Next, Jesus discovers that his disciples have not "put it together" about the loaves. Then he has some Pharisees 
and men of letters challenge him about the eating practices of some of his disciples; he heals a young girl after 
bantering with her mother about giving children's food to dogs; he cures a speechless man by spitting and touching 
the man's tongue; he feeds four thousand more people, using seven loaves of bread and a few fish; he refuses to 
meet the Pharisees’ demand for "a sign"; he finds that the disciples still do not "put it together" about the crowd- 
feedings; he uses some of his own saliva to treat a blind man's eyes; and finally he hears for himself that some 
people think he is John the Baptist come back from the dead. 

The context, then, is one in which two references to John the Baptist bracket a series of events and encounters 
which, over and over again, mention food or eating or something close to eating. Jesus and the disciples are too 
busy to eat. Jesus feeds five thousand men. The disciples do not "put together" something about loaves of bread. 
Pharisees and men of letters criticize eating habits. Jesus banters with a woman about giving children's food to 
dogs. He touches [and possibly puts some of his own saliva onto] a man's tongue. He feeds another four thousand 
people. The disciples still do not "put together" something about the crowd-feedings. And Jesus uses some of his 
own saliva to treat a blind man's eyes. 

Leading up to all this is a reference to John the Baptist. And closing it all is a second reference to John, which 
serves to remind us of the first reference to him. And that first reference to John--in the context of food, eating, 
and things close to eating--is a gruesome and grotesque image in which John's head on a platter parodies food. 


But there is even more to the matter than that. 


In chapter six, just before Jesus feeds the five thousand men, using five loaves of bread and two fish, the Gospel 


says- 
He took hold of the five loaves and the two fish, ... 
he gave praise 
and broke the loaves of bread, 
and he gave them out to his disciples... 
Eight chapters later, in chapter fourteen, Jesus is eating a Passover supper with his disciples. And the Gospel 
says- 


He took hold of a loaf of bread, 
he gave praise, 
he broke it up, 


and he gave it to them... 


So, in chapter fourteen, the Mark Gospel has Jesus doing the same thing he did in chapter six. In both chapters, 
he takes hold of loaf bread. In both chapters, he gives praise. In both chapters, he breaks the bread up. And in 
both chapters, he gives it to his disciples. 
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Four actions shared between the two events. In the same order. And using the same Greek vocabulary. In 
chapter six, taking hold of loaf bread is labon...artous; in chapter fourteen, it is Jabon...arton. In chapter six, giving 
praise is eulogesen; in chapter fourteen, it is eulogesas. In chapter six, breaking up the bread is kateklasen; in chapter 
fourteen, it is eklasen. And in chapter six, giving the bread out is edidou, while in chapter fourteen, it is edoken. 

So, chapter fourteen has Jesus precisely repeating what he did in chapter six. 

But then, to emphasize that this repetition is no coincidence, the Gospel According to Mark does it again. 

In chapter eight, just before Jesus feeds the crowd of four thousand, using seven loaves of bread and a few fish, 


the Gospel says-- 


He took hold of the seven loaves of bread, 
he gave thanks, 
he broke, 


and he gave them out to his disciples... 


This is almost the same as the wording in chapter six, but in chapter eight there has been one change. Instead 
of "giving praise," Jesus now "gives thanks"--not eulogesen, but eucharistas. What could be the purpose of this 
change? 


In chapter fourteen, we find out. For there, after he has given bread to his disciples, the Gospel says-- 


He took hold of a cup, 
he gave thanks, 


and he gave it to them... 


In this latest verse from chapter fourteen, then, Jesus repeats what he did in chapter eight. He takes hold of 
something. He gives thanks, and he gives it out. 

The two actions in chapter fourteen, then, tie chapters six and eight together. In chapter six, Jesus gives praise. 
In chapter eight, he gives thanks. And in chapter fourteen, he does both. 

In chapter fourteen, he re-enacts both crowd-feeding events. And then he explains them. For in giving the 


bread to his disciples in chapter fourteen, according to this Gospel, Jesus tells them-- 


Take hold of this. 
It is my body. 


In chapter four, the Gospel According to Mark reports that when Jesus "was alone with his disciples he would 
explain everything to them." And at the Passover supper in chapter fourteen, he is alone with his disciples. 

So, by tying together, at the Passover supper, the bread with which he fed five thousand men, the bread with 
which he fed four thousand others, and the bread which he now declares to be his body, Jesus is explaining in 


private to his disciples that he sees himself, his life, and his actions as food for others. 
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When he gave them bread for the five thousand men, he was giving those five thousand men some of himself. 
When he gave them bread for the four thousand others, he was giving those four thousand others some of himself. 
And now when he gives bread just to the disciples themselves, he is giving those disciples some of himself. 

Other features of the episodes bracketed by the two references to John the Baptist, in chapters six, seven, and 
eight, confirm this. For when Jesus is bantering with the woman who has asked him to heal her daughter, he speaks 
as if he himself were food: "It is not right to take the children's bread and throw it to the dogs." And when he heals 
the man of speechlessness, he places his finger onto the man's tongue--and perhaps some of his saliva, too--as if 
he were food. 

When he heals the woman's daughter, Jesus does so by giving her some of himself. When he cures the man of 
speechlessness, he does so by giving the man some of himself. And when he cures the man of blindness, he does 


so again by giving the man some of himself--in this case represented by some of his own saliva. 


In chapters six, seven, and eight of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus is spoken of twice as John the Baptist. And 
John the Baptist, when we last see him, is displayed on a platter as if he were food. But in the Mark Gospel, if John 
the Baptist dead is food, Jesus alive is. 

And if the Mark Gospel understands Jesus, his life, and his actions as food for others--and portrays Jesus 
himself as sharing that understanding--then we can devise a probable purpose for the sudden interruption of the 
Gospel's narrative by the story of the arrest and murder of John. 

The Gospel needs to prepare us for the understanding that Jesus, his life, and his actions are food for others. 
And the Gospel prepares us for that understanding by portraying another human being as food. It does so 
immediately before it begins a series of episodes and encounters presenting Jesus, his life, and his actions, as food. 
And it does so with a gruesome and grotesque image, that is unlikely not to grab our attention. 

That is the reason for what seems, at first, an unwarranted interruption--to prepare us to understand Jesus as 


food for others. And to do that, the Gospel According to Mark first gives us, on a platter, the head of John. 
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Chapter 4 


To the Dogs 


Synopsis 


When the Gospel According to Mark features a Syrophoenician woman in a story about food for dogs, we should 
begin to detect a clue. The story of Phoenician Jezebel and her dogs is being replayed, from the First and Second 


Books of Kings in the Jewish Bible. But this time, the story is being done right. 


Details 


In the seventh chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus has gone up to the area around the city of Tyre, in 
Phoenicia. And there, a Syrophoenician woman begs him to drive a demon out of her daughter. But Jesus responds 
to her in a strange way. He says, "Let us feed the children first. It isn't good to take the children's food and throw 
it to the dogs." 

Now, if Jesus only intended to feed "the children"--that is, his own Jewish people--why had he gone to a foreign 
country like Phoenicia at all? And why would he insult a woman who asks him for help, by calling her and her 
daughter "dogs"? 

Once again, we must look to the story for clues. The fig-tree-and-temple story in chapter eleven turned out 
not really to be about a fig tree or a temple, but about a religion that provided no human nourishment. And the 
bread stories in chapters six, eight, and fourteen turned out not to be about bread at all, but about a human life 
being given to people as food. So maybe this story is not really about insulting the Syrophoenician woman and her 


daughter at all, but about something else. 


In the Jewish Bible's First Book of Kings, in its sixteenth chapter, a man named Ahab becomes King of Israel, 
around 870 BC [or BCE]. He marries a Phoenician princess named Jezebel, converts to her religion, and introduces 
her Phoenician religion into Israel. 

In the same Bible's Second Book of Kings, in its ninth chapter, King Ahab has been killed in battle, and 
following his death, Jezebel gets thrown out of a window to her own death. When the people finally go to bury 
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Jezebel, they find nothing left of her body but her skull, her feet, and her hands, because all her flesh has been eaten 
by dogs. 


When the Gospel According to Mark, then, features a Syrophoenician woman in a story about food for dogs, we 
should begin to detect a clue. The story of Phoenician Jezebel and her dogs is being replayed, but this time it is 
being done right. It's not the Syrophoenician woman who becomes food, as Jezebel did. It's Jesus who becomes 
food. 

This time, Jesus doesn't become food for dogs, as Jezebel did. He becomes food for the woman and her 
daughter. 

This time, Jesus, doesn't replace the religion of Israel with a religion that feeds humans to dogs, as Jezebel's 
Phoenician religion wound up doing. Instead, he replaces the religion of Israel with a way of living that feeds one 
human life to others, for their good. 

This time, Jesus doesn't replace the religion of Israel by bringing new gods into Israel, as Ahab and Jezebel did. 
Instead, he does it by driving old demons out of Phoenicia. 

And finally, this time, Jesus doesn't set things right, as the God of First and Second Kings had done, by turning 
someone else into food for dogs. He sets things right by turning himself into food for others. 

In fact, in this story, Jesus implicitly condemns what the God of First and Second Kings had done. For Jesus 
says, in the story, "It is not right," or "it is not fitting" [ou gar estin kalon] "to take the children's bread and throw it 
to the dogs." But a mother is, in a sense, her children's "bread." So, Jesus in Mark is saying, in effect, that it is not 
right or fitting to take a mother and throw her to dogs. But that is exactly what the God of First and Second Kings 
had had done with Jezebel. He had had her taken, even though she was a mother, and had had her thrown to dogs. 
The God of First and Second Kings had, in effect, had "the children's bread" thrown to the dogs. And that is 
precisely what Jesus in Mark says, "is not right." It is precisely what Jesus in Mark condemns. As a result, when 
Jesus in the seventh chapter of the Gospel According to Mark condemns the practice of throwing "children's bread" 


to dogs, he is in effect condemning the way the God of First and Second Kings treated Jezebel. 


In the Gospel According to Mark, then, Jesus is setting everything right--not only conditions in his own time, but 
events of the past. He is replaying an old story involving a Phoenician woman, religion, and food for dogs. And 
this time, he is doing it right. He is doing it not by throwing the woman to the dogs, but by giving himself as food 
"to the dogs." 
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Chapter 5 


Everything Kalos 


Synopsis 


The fundamental structure of the Gospel According to Mark is one of bilateral symmetry, with the statement "He 
did everything kalos" at the apex. All the other components of this Gospel bracket that statement, in matching 


pairs. 


Details 


In the seventh chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus cures a man of the inability to hear or speak, by 
sticking his fingers into the man's ears and touching the man's tongue. The response of those who hear about this 
cure is, "He did everything kalos"--which is usually translated something like, "He did everything well" [Mark 7:37]. 

Earlier in that chapter [verse 6], Jesus tells some Pharisees and some men of letters that "Isaiah prophesied 
kalos about you hypocrites." And this is usually translated something like, "Isaiah prophesied accurately..." 

Three verses later [verse 9], Jesus tells the same Pharisees and men of letters that "You reject God's law kalos." 
And this is usually translated something like, "You have a clever way of rejecting God's law." 

Later in that same chapter [verse 27], Jesus tells a woman that "It is not kalon to take the children's food and 
throw it to the dogs." And this is usually translated something like, "It is not right..." 

Early in the ninth chapter [verse 5], Jesus is transfigured before three of his disciples. One of them reacts by 
saying "It is kalon that we are here." And this is usually translated something like, "It is good that we are here." 

Later in that same chapter [verse 42], Jesus says that "It is kalon...mallon for a man to have a large millstone 
tied around his neck and be thrown into the sea..." And that is usually translated something like, "It is better..." 

In the next verse [verse 43], Jesus says that "It is kalon for you to enter life without a hand..." And that is usually 
translated something like, "It is better..." 

Two verses later [verse 45], Jesus says that "It is kalon for you to enter life without a foot..." And that is usually 
translated something like, "It is better..." 

Another two verses later [verse 47], Jesus says that "It is kalon for you to enter the kingdom of God with only 


one eye..." And that also is usually translated something like, "It is better..." 
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Three verses after that [verse 50], Jesus says that "Salt is kalon." And this is usually translated something like, 
"Salt is good." 

In the twelfth chapter [verse 28], a man of letters sees that Jesus has answered some Pharisees kalos. And that 
is usually translated something like, "he answered them well." 

Then, four verses later [verse 32], the same man of letters tells Jesus, "You have said kalos in truth that God is 
one..." And that is usually translated something like, "You have said well..." 

In the fourteenth chapter [verse 6], a woman anoints Jesus with perfumed oil, and Jesus says of her, "She has 
performed a kalon deed." And that is usually translated something like, "She has done a beautiful thing." 

Then, later in that same chapter [verse 21], Jesus says of the one who is handing him over, that "Kalon for that 
man if he had not been born." And that is usually translated something like, "Better for that man if he had not 
been born." 

Finally, all the way back in chapter four [verse 8], Jesus says in a parable that some seed falls on kalen ground. 
And that is usually translated something like "good ground." 


wow 


Kalos, kalon, or kalen then, is translated in ways that run from "good" and "well" to "better," "clever," "right," 
"accurate," and even "beautiful." And the basic sense seems to be "that which is suitable, fitting, or appropriate to 
the situation." Or even better, "that which is exactly or precisely suitable, fitting, or appropriate to the situation"-- 
the perfect thing for that time and place. So, when it is said of Jesus that "He did everything kalos," the sense of the 
statement is, "He did everything exquisitely well." 

The question is, though, why should that statement be placed where it is in the Gospel According to Mark? 
And why should it be made in the past tense? As a matter of fact, it is made in what is called the "perfect" tense in 
Greek, which is unusual in the Gospel According to Mark. The "perfect" tense is used for actions which are not 
only in the past but were completed in the past. So, its use in this case implies that Jesus' work is over, that he has 
finished his work. He has done everything exquisitely well, and that is it. 

By that token, the Gospel According to Mark should end here. If Jesus has finished his work, then that should 
be it. That should wrap up the Gospel. But it doesn't. Instead, the Gospel keeps going. In fact, it goes on for 
another nine chapters. So, the question is, why does the Gospel put that statement at the end of chapter seven, 
instead of saving it for the end of the Gospel itself? 


The answer is very interesting, and it opens up the Gospel in great detail. 


In the Gospel According to Mark, shortly before the statement is made that Jesus did everything kalos, his disciples 
come to him in 6:30 and tell him "everything they did" [panta hosa epoiesan]. And this phrase is echoed in what 
people say of Jesus in 7:37, "he did everything kalos" [kalos panta pepoieken]. Then in 6:31, so many people are 
coming up to Jesus and his disciples that they don't have time to eat. And this situation is echoed in 8:1, when 
again a large crowd is with him and they don't have anything to eat. In 6:32, Jesus feels sorry for the crowd, and in 
8:2 he says, "I feel sorry" for them. In 6:35, the disciples point out to Jesus that they are in an uninhabited area, and 
in 8:4 they do the same thing. In both 6:38 and 8:5, Jesus asks the disciples how much bread they have. In both 
6:39 and 8:6, he has the crowd settle down onto the ground. In both 6:41 and 8:6, Jesus takes bread, breaks it up, 
and gives it to his disciples to distribute to the crowd. In both 6:41 and 8:7, he blesses the food. In both 6:41 and 
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8:7, he distributes some fish along with the bread. In both 6:42 and 8:8, the people eat and are satisfied. In both 
6:43 and 8:8, there are basketfuls of food left over. And in both 6:44 and 8:9, the number of those fed is given as 
thousands. 

But that's not the end of the matter. 

In 6:45-56, Jesus gets into a boat with his disciples and crosses the sea. And in 8:10, he does the same thing. 

In 7:1-15, he has an encounter with some Pharisees, refers to "this people," and speaks of withholding "corban" 
from one's parents. And in 8:11-13, he again has an encounter with some Pharisees, refers to "this generation," and 
himself withholds "a sign from heaven" from those Pharisees. 

Omitting the unaccepted verse 7:16, Jesus in 7:17-23 tries to explain something to his disciples, asks them 
"Don't you understand?" and refers to a man's heart [kardian]. And in 8:14-17, he again tries to explain something 
to his disciples, asks them "Don't you know or understand yet?" and refers to their heart [kardian]. 

In both 7:24-30 and 8:18-21, Jesus discusses leftover food. 

In both 7:31-36 and 8:22-26, Jesus goes to a new location. In both cases, people bring him a man with a physical 
disability. In both cases, Jesus takes the man out into isolation. In both cases, Jesus spits. In both cases, someone 
looks up--in the first case Jesus, and in the second case the afflicted man. In both cases, the man is cured. And in 
both cases, Jesus gives orders not to do things--in the first passage, not to speak; and in the second, not to go back 
into the village. 

Then in 7:37, the statement is made, "He did everything kalos." 

So, the statement "He did everything kalos" is sandwiched between two blocks of incidents which match up 
with one another verse after verse. Both 6:30-44 and 8:1-9a concern themselves with crowd feedings. Both 6:45- 
56 and 8:9b-10 concern themselves with sea crossings. Both 7:1-15 and 8:11-13 concern themselves with 
encounters with Pharisees. Both 7:17-23 and 8:14-17 concern themselves with the denseness of the disciples. Both 
7:24-30 and 8:18-21 concern themselves with leftover food. And both 7:31-36 and 8:22-26 concern themselves 
with cures of physically afflicted men. 

But more than that. The two passages 6:30-7:36 and 8:1-26 match up not only in subject matter, but in detail 
after detail. They provide a symmetrical framework for the statement "He did everything kalos." 


And there is more to the matter even than that. 


Just before the first block of incidents that starts off with the feeding of a crowd of thousands, the Gospel According 
to Mark locates an account of the murder of John the Baptist [6:14-29]. And just after the second block of incidents 
that starts off with the feeding of a crowd of thousands, the Gospel locates a comment that some say Jesus himself 
is John the Baptist [8:27-30]. In fact, in both passages, some people say that Jesus is John, some say that he is Elijah, 
and some say that he is a prophet. In both passages, an individual gives his opinion of who Jesus is--in the first 
passage, Herod does; and in the second, Peter. Finally, in the first passage John's head plays an important role by 
being cut off; and in the second, Jesus’ head also plays an important role by implication, when Peter identifies him 
as "the anointed one"--which basically means being anointed on the head. So, two passages with similar contents 


bracket the two blocks of incidents that themselves bracket the remark "He did everything kalos." 
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And the same pattern continues. Just before the account of the murder of John the Baptist in 6:14-29, and its 
references to Jesus’ identity, the Gospel According to Mark has Jesus, in 6:2-13, "begin" to teach his disciples. And 
just after the John-Elijah-prophet passage and the references to Jesus’ identity in 8:27-30, the Gospel has Jesus, in 
8:31-37, similarly "begin" to teach. In both passages, Jesus is given a title involving the word “son” --first, the title 
“son of Mary”; and second. the title “son of man? The first passage has "many men" [polloi] ask, "Where" [pothen] 
"did these things come to him from?" And the second passage uses similar words when it has Jesus say that he will 
"undergo many things" [polla pathein]. In both passages, he summons groups of people--first, The Twelve; and 
second, a crowd with his disciples. In both, he speaks of taking up wooden implements--first, a staff; and second, 
a cross. In both, he speaks of prolonging a situation--first, of staying in a house; and second, of saving one's life. 
In both, he speaks of failure--first, of not being received or listened to; and second, of losing one's life. In both, he 
speaks of not retaining possession of earth--first, the dirt on one’s sandals; and second, the whole world. And the 
first passage speaks of changing the way one thinks, as a sort of price for having one's demons thrown out and one's 
diseases healed; while the second passage speaks of giving something as a sort of price in exchange for life. 

For every passage preceding the statement "He did everything kalos" then, there is a matching passage following 
that statement, symmetrically placed. This is the fundamental structure of the Gospel According to Mark--bilateral 
symmetry, with the statement "He did everything kalos" at the apex. All the other components of this Gospel 


bracket that statement, in matching pairs. 


In both 5:38-6:1 and 8:38-9:1, people distance themselves from what Jesus has to say--first, by making fun of it; 
and second, by being ashamed of it. In both passages Jesus reacts negatively to those people--first, by throwing out 
all his critics; and second, by saying that the son of man will be ashamed of everyone who is ashamed of him. In 
both passages, he is accompanied by others--first, by a father and mother "and those with him"; and second, by 
"the holy angels." Both passages refer to standing--in the first, a girl stands back up; and in the second, Jesus speaks 
of some of those now standing. Both passages allude to eating--in the first, when Jesus orders people to give the 
girl something to eat; and in the second, when he speaks of "tasting" [geusontai] death. And finally, both passages 
refer to what might be considered Jesus’ homes--first, when he returns to his "hometown" [patridi]; and second. 
when he speaks of "the kingdom of God." 

In both 5:24-37 and 9:2-8, Jesus is in front of others--first, when a woman follows in the crowd "behind" 
[opisthen] him; and second, when his appearance is changed "in front of" [emprosthen] some of his disciples. In 
both passages, Jesus’ clothing is important--first, when the woman is intent on touching it and eventually does; and 
second, when it becomes extremely white. In both passages, Jesus is called "Teacher"-- first, in Greek [didaskale]; 
and second, in Hebrew [hrabbi]. In both passages, Jesus ignores speakers--first “the disciples,” and second Peter. 
Both passages employ the word “only” [monon]--first, when Jesus says “only act with faith”; and second, when the 
disciples see "only" Jesus. And in both passages, the disciples with Jesus are the same. In both passages, they are 
Peter, James, and John. 

Both 5:14-23 and 9:9-17a refer to “seeing” --first, when people come to see what has happened; and second, 
when Jesus tells his disciples to discuss with no one what they have seen. Both passages refer to rehabilitation-- 


first, of a previously demonized man who is now sitting clothed and in his right mind; and second, of the son of 
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man who will be stood back up from among the dead. In both passages, people discuss these rehabilitations--first, 
when those who had seen what had happened to the man and to the swine discuss that; and second, when the 
disciples ask each other what is "standing back up from among the dead?" In both passages, people ask something 
of Jesus--first, when those who have seen the man and the swine ask Jesus to leave their territory; and second, 
when the disciples ask him about the coming of Elijah. Both passages speak of someone going to do something 
thoroughly--first, when Jesus sends the man off home to announce “whatever the Lord has done for you”; and 
second, when he says that Elijah must come to get “everything” ready. Moreover, in the first he uses the word eleese 
for "was merciful to"; and in the second he uses a similar-sounding word, the Greek form of the name Elijah, Elias. 
In the first, the man announces, "whatever Jesus did for him"; and in the second, Jesus says of Elijah that "they did 
to him whatever they wanted." In the first passage, a large crowd assembles around Jesus; and in the second, they 
see a large crowd around the disciples. In the first, "one" [heis] of the rulers of the synagogue comes up to Jesus 
after seeing him; and in the second, after the crowd sees Jesus, "one" [heis] from the crowd answers him. Finally, 
both men ask help for their children. In the first passage, the man asks help for his little daughter; and in the 
second, the man asks help for his son. 

In both 4:38b-5:13 and 9:17b-26, Jesus is called "Teacher" [didaskale]. In the first passage, he tells the sea "be 
quiet, muzzle yourself"; and in the second, a spirit has rendered a child voiceless. In the first, he asks his disciples, 
"Don't you have faith yet?" And in the second, he calls them a "faithless generation." In both passages, something 
has been happening constantly--first, a demonized man has been gashing himself "every night and day"; and 
second, a child has been beset constantly from his youth. In the first, no one is able to [edunato] confine the man; 
and in the second, the child's father asks Jesus to help "if you can" [ei ti dune]. In the first, the demons ask Jesus 
not to torture them; and in the second, the man asks Jesus to take pity on them. In both passages, Jesus orders a 
spirit to "come out" of a person. And the first passage ends with swine drowning in the sea; while the second ends 
with people saying of the child, "He died." 

In both 4:33-38a and 9:27-32, Jesus deals with people by adapting to their situations--first, by speaking to his 
listeners in terms that they can understand [kathos edunato akouein]; and second, by helping a boy to stand by 
taking him by the hand and raising him up. Both passages speak of Jesus being alone with his disciples--first, by 
pointing out that when he is alone with them, he explains everything; and second, by reporting that he goes into a 
house alone with them. Both passages then reinforce that isolation--first, by having the disciples send the crowd 
away; and second, by having Jesus not wanting anyone to know where he is with the disciples. In the first passage, 
trouble arrives in the form of a great windstorm, which causes waves to inundate a boat; and in the second, Jesus 
predicts more trouble when the son of man is turned over into the hands of men, and they kill him. Both passages 
present Jesus as inactive--in the first, he is asleep; and in the second, he refers to himself as having been killed. And 
finally, in the first passage, the disciples raise him up [egeirosin]; while in the second, he says that he will be stood 
back up [anastesetai]. 

Both 4:30-32 and 9:33-36 start off with Jesus asking questions. In the first passage, Jesus speaks of a seed which 
becomes "greatest" [meizon] of all; and in the second, the disciples are arguing about who is greatest [meizon]. In 
the first passage, Jesus says that the seed which becomes greatest of all starts out as "smaller than all the seeds on 


the earth"; and in the second, he says that whoever wants to be greatest must be last of all and the servant of all. In 
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the first, he speaks of birds settling in the shade of a bush; and in the second, he settles a child in the midst of 
himself and his disciples. 

In both 4:25-29 and 9:37-48, Jesus promises bonuses--first, that whoever has will be given more; and second, 
that whoever receives a child in his name receives Jesus himself. Next, in each passage he makes a self- 
contradictory statement, followed by a reference to God. In the first passage it is, “And he who does not have, even 
what he has will be taken from him’; then he mentions the kingdom of God. While in the second passage it is, 
“And whoever receives me does not receive me, but the one who sent me” --that is to say, God. Next, both passages 
refer to throwing--the first with a sower who throws seed onto the earth, and the second with Jesus’ disciples who 
say they have thrown out demons. Then both passages refer to things happening without involvement--first, the 
earth producing fruit without further involving the sower; and second, people throwing out demons in Jesus’ name 
without involving Jesus or his disciples. In the first, Jesus observes that the earth produces fruit automatically; and 
in the second, he promises that a reward for a cup of water will be automatic. In both passages, he speaks of one 
thing following, or not following, hard on another--first, when the earth produces grass blades and “thereupon” 
[eita] a flowering stem; and second, when one working miracles in Jesus’ name will not quickly [tachu] speak ill of 
him. In both passages, he speaks of something top-heavy--first, a full seed-head bent over with grain; and second, 
a person with a donkey-turned millstone hung about his neck. Finally, in the first passage, he speaks of a sickle 
taking down a harvest; and in the second, of hacking off body parts. 

In both 4:21-24 and 9:49-10:1, Jesus speaks of something being put on something else--first, of a lamp being 
put on a lampstand; and second, of fire being put on everyone. In the first passage, he says in effect that ears are 
only good if one uses them to hear with; and in the second, that salt is only good if it is salty. In both passages, he 
speaks of using something to benefit others--first, saying to pay attention to what one hears, and then pass it on; 
and second, saying to use the salt within oneself to make peace with others. Finally, both passages deal with giving 
more--first, when Jesus says that to the extent that you pass it on, more will be given you; and second, when Jesus 
himself gives more by teaching again, as he has before. 

Both 3:22-4:20 and 10:2-31 begin with opponents of Jesus--first, with men of letters from Jerusalem; and 
second, with Pharisees. Both passages deal with throwing out--first, when Jesus throws out demons; and second, 
when the Pharisees speak of a man divorcing his wife, and so of throwing her out. In both cases, Jesus responds to 
a challenge with a question. In both, he speaks of the importance of unity--first, that a kingdom not be divided 
against itself, that a house not be divided against itself, and that Satan not be divided, if they are all to endure; and 
second, of a man and his wife becoming a single creature, no longer two but one, and yoked together by God and 
not to be divided. Both passages refer to going into houses--first, when Jesus speaks of one going into a strong 
man's house; and second, when Jesus himself goes into a house. In both passages, Jesus speaks of “whoever” [hos 
an] and God--in the first, it is “whoever does the will of God”; and in the second, “whoever does not receive the 
kingdom of God? Both passages feature falls onto roads--in the first, Jesus speaks of seed falling onto a road; and 
in the second, a man falls to his knees before Jesus on a road. Both passages have things happening early in careers- 
-in the first, seed sprouts immediately after falling onto rocky shallow soil; and in the second, the man claims to 
have kept the commandments from his childhood. In both passages, Jesus speaks of the kingdom of God. In both 
passages, there are failures of comprehension--in the first, Jesus speaks of people looking hard and not seeing, and 


listening hard and not understanding; and in the second, his disciples are confused. Both passages refer to 
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improved existence--the first, when Jesus speaks of people turning and being set free; and the second, when the 
disciples ask about being saved. In both passages, Jesus refers to persecution--in the first, with the singular form 
diogmou; and in the second, with the plural form diogmon. Finally, in both passages, Jesus refers to an “age” or 
“erg --in the first, by speaking of the concerns “of the age” [tou aionos]; and in the second, by speaking of “the age” 
[to aiono] to come. 

In both 3:13-21 and 10:32-47a, Jesus goes up somewhere--in the first passage, he goes up a mountain; and in 
the second, he is going up to Jerusalem. Both passages refer to “The Twelve” --in the first passage, he forms them; 
and in the second, he takes them aside. Both passages feature the name “Zebedee” --in the first, the father of the 
disciples James and John is identified as Zebedee; and in the second, James and John are called "the sons of 
Zebedee." Both passages speak of Jesus being “handed over” or given--in the first, Judas is called the one who 
handed Jesus over; and in the second, Jesus speaks of giving his life as a ransom. In both passages, they arrive 
somewhere--in the first passage, at a house; and in the second passage, at Jericho. And in both passages, there are 
large crowds. 

In both 3:11b-12 and 10:47b-48, someone cries out--first, foul spirits do; and second, a blind man does. In the 
first passage, Jesus is called "the son of God"; and in the second, "son of David." And in both passages, gag orders 
are issued, associated with the word “many” --in the first, when Jesus orders the spirits many times [polla] not to 
make him known; and in the second, when many bystanders [polloi] order the man to be quiet. 

In both 3:5-11a and 10:49-11:8a, men are given directions--first, when Jesus tells a man to hold out his withered 
hand; and second, when people tell the blind man to be brave and get up. In both passages, the men obey--first, 
when the man responds to Jesus by holding out his hand; and second, when the blind man responds to the people 
by throwing off his cloak, standing up, and going to Jesus. In both passages, the men are cured--first, when the 
man's hand is restored; and second, when the blind man's faith saves him, and he can see. In both passages, Jesus 
has disciples commandeer seating for him--first, when he tells the disciples to get him a boat; and second, when 
he sends two of them to get him a colt. Finally, in each passage, two groups of people show respect for Jesus--first, 
when both afflicted people and foul spirits fall down before him; and second, when both the disciples and others 


spread their cloaks out for Jesus, the disciples onto the colt, and the others onto the road. 


Toward the beginning of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus makes three appearances in synagogues; and toward 
the end, he makes three appearances in the temple in Jerusalem. The three synagogue appearances are not 
symmetrically arranged with the three temple appearances, in terms of this Gospel's general structure. But the 
second synagogue appearance and the passage preceding it are symmetrically arranged with the first and second 
temple appearances. In other words, the passage 2:23-3:4 corresponds to the passage 11:8b-21. 

Both passages feature produce from fields--first, when the disciples pluck heads of grain in fields; and second, 
when people bring palm branches from the fields. Both passages involve “seeing” --first, when some Pharisees tell 
Jesus to "see"; and second, when he sees a fig tree. In both passages, the time is wrong--in the first, Pharisees say 
that what the disciples are doing is not permitted, because it is not the right time for working; and in the second, it 
is not the right time for figs. Both passages refer to long periods of time--in the first passage, the time is past, when 


Jesus asks, “Haven't you ever read” something; and in the second passage, the time is future, when he says, “May 
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no one eat food from you forever.” Both passages refer to hunger--in the first passage, it is Israel’s King David who 
is hungry; and in the second passage, it is Jesus who is. Both passages feature entrances into sacred space--first, 
when David enters “the house of God”; and second, when Jesus enters the temple. 

In the first passage, David does two things in "the house of God." He eats some of the offering bread himself, 
and he gives some of it to his companions to eat. And similarly, in the second passage, Jesus does two things in the 
temple. He puts an end to commercial activity there, and he prevents people from carrying things through it. 

Both passages feature couplets--first, when Jesus formulates a two-part aphorism about the Sabbath; and 
second, when he quotes two lines about the temple. Both passages portray Jesus as powerful--first, when he calls 
himself "lord even of the Sabbath"; and second, when his opponents are afraid of him. Both passages concern 
something which is withered [exerramenen]--first, a man’s hand; and second, a fig tree. Both passages in effect 
focus spotlights of sorts--first, when Jesus tells the man to, in effect, take the spotlight by saying, “Get up into the 
middle”; and second, when Peter in effect spotlights the fig tree by telling Jesus to look at it. And finally, both 
passages are tied together by similar sounding words--for Jesus speaks in the first passage of saving a life [psyche]; 


and this word is recalled in the second passage by the word for “fig tree” [syke]. 


The passages 2:21b-22 and 11:22-25 [omitting the unaccepted verse 11:26], are tied together lexically by forms of 
the Greek verb for “yank”--first, when Jesus speaks of yanking off a piece of cloth, using the term arei for "yank"; 
and second, when he speaks of a mountain being yanked up, using another form of arei--arethi. In addition, the 
term for "yanking off" the cloth in the first passage--arei--and the term for "mountain" in the second--orei--are 
almost identical. Then the two passages are further tied together lexically by forms of the Greek verb for “dump”- 
-first, when Jesus speaks of dumping wine into old skins, using the term ballei for "dump"; and second, when he 
speaks of dumping the mountain into the sea, using another form of ballei--bletheti. Finally, in both passages, Jesus 
refers to requirements--saying first, that new wine requires new skins; and second, that having one's own failures 
dismissed requires first dismissing anything one has against others. 

Both 2:18-21a and 11:27-12:10a include references to practices associated with John the Baptist--in the first 
passage, it is John's disciples’ practice of fasting that is the subject; and in the second, it is John's practice of 
baptizing. Both passages begin with opponents "coming and saying" things to Jesus, as questions. In both passages, 
Jesus begins his answers with questions. In both passages, Jesus makes contrasts--first, contrasting the presence of 
the bridegroom with fasting; and second, contrasting baptism from heaven with baptism from men. In both 
passages, something will be taken away--in the first, the bridegroom will be taken away from the wedding party; 
and in the second, a vineyard will be taken away from its sharecroppers. And finally, the two passages are tied 
together by phonetic similarity--for the first passage says, "No one uses new cloth" with the Greek terms 
oudeis...agnaphou; and the second asks "Haven't you read" with the similar Greek terms oude...anegnote. 

Both 2:14-17 and 12:10b-44 begin with references to taxes--in the first, a tax collector follows Jesus; and in the 
second, some Pharisees ask Jesus whether it is right to pay taxes to Caesar. Both passages refer to “getting up” --in 
the first passage, Levi gets up [anastas]; and in the second, Jesus speaks of the dead getting back up [anastosin]. 


Both passages refer to a crowd [ochlos] and to men of letters [grammateis]. And both passages finish with contrasts- 
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-the first passage contrasting people who are well with those who are sick; and the second contrasting rich men 
with a poor widow. 

The single verse 2:13 matches up symmetrically with the entire passage 13:1-37. Both passages begin with 
Jesus “going out” somewhere--in the first case, to the seashore; and in the second case, out of the temple. In both 
cases, Jesus is presented with a teaching opportunity--first, when a crowd comes up to him; and second, when one 
of his disciples asks him a question. And finally, in both cases, Jesus takes advantage of the teaching 
opportunity--in the first case, when he responds by generally teaching the crowd; and in the second case, 


when he responds with the specific matter of a lengthy eschatological discourse. 


Both 2:1-12 and 14:1-11 begin with Jesus in a house, and both passages proceed by means of similar events. In the 
first passage, some unnamed people bring along a paralyzed man on a stretcher; and in the second, an unnamed 
woman brings along some ointment in a jar. In the first passage, the unnamed men open up the house by taking 
apart the roof; and in the second, the unnamed woman opens up the jar by shattering it. In the first passage, the 
unnamed men lower the paralyzed man to Jesus; and in the second passage, the unnamed woman lowers the 
ointment onto him by pouring it. 

But in both passages, there are dissenters--in the first, it is "some of the men of letters"; and in the second, just 
"some." In both passages, the dissenters seem to be mulling over objections--in the first, by thinking to themselves; 
and in the second, by voicing concerns to each other. In both cases, they then express their objections as questions. 
And in both cases, Jesus answers their objections with a term for "trouble"--in the first, he says, "Which is less 
trouble?" [eukopoteron]; and in the second, "Why are you making trouble?" [kopous]. 

In both cases, Jesus then refers to "leaving"--in the first, it is leaving sins behind [aphientai]; and in the second, 
"Leave her alone" [aphete]. In both passages, Jesus makes contrasts--first, he contrasts dismissing sins with picking 
up a stretcher and walking around; and second, he contrasts doing things for the poor with doing things for him. 
The two passages feature similar conceptual and grammatical structures when in the first, Jesus tells the man to 
take his stretcher into his house [eis ton oikon sou]; and in the second, he speaks of the good news being taken into 
the whole world [eis holon ton kosmon]. 

Both passages employ the Greek phonetic element pros--in the first passage, in the phrase emprosthen panton 
when the man goes out "in front of everyone"; and in the second passage, in the phrase pros tous archiereis when 
Judas goes out "to the chief priests". In both passages, an emotional reaction leads to something being “given” -- 
first, when everyone is amazed and gives glory to God; and second, when the chief priests rejoice and promise to 
give money to Judas. And, finally, both passages refer to a moment in time--the first, when people say there has 
never been a time when they have seen such a thing; and the second, when Judas starts looking for a good time to 


hand Jesus over. 


In both 1:44b-45 and 14:12-16 Jesus tells people to "go"--first, when he tells a healed leper to go [hypage]; and 
second, when he tells two of his disciples to go [hypagete]. In both cases, the result is to be a meeting--in the first, 


the leper is to go to the priest; and in the second, the disciples are to be met by a man carrying a jar of water. Both 
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passages allude to sacrifices and Moses--the first, when Jesus refers to the sacrifice which Moses ordered; and the 
second, when the feast of Passover is cited, which involved a sacrifice and was traced back to Moses. Both passages 
speak of “showing” --the first passage, when Jesus tells the leper to show [deixon] himself to the priest; and the 
second, when he tells the disciples that the man will show [deixei] them a room. Finally, both passages end by 
mentioning a walled city [polin]. 

Both 1:32-44a and 14:17-40 begin with evening coming. In both passages, Jesus provides benefits--first, by 
curing illnesses and casting out demons for sick and demonized people; and second, by giving bread and a cup to 
his disciples. In both passages, Jesus refuses to do something--in the first, he won't allow the demons to speak, 
because they know who he is; and in the second, he won't drink wine again, until in the kingdom of God. In both 
passages, he goes out into nature--in the first, he goes out to a deserted place; and in the second, they go out to the 
Mount of Olives. In both passages, Jesus prays. In both passages, Simon Peter speaks--in the first passage, as 
Simon; and in the second passage as Peter. Both passages speak of "everyone" [pantes]. Both passages mention 
going elsewhere--in the first passage, Jesus wants to go elsewhere; and in the second, they do go elsewhere, to a 
place called Gethsemani. Both passages mention what someone wishes--in the first passage, a leper says that if 
Jesus wishes, he can heal him; and in the second, Jesus asks the father to take the cup away, but says he is to do as 
he wishes. In both passages, Jesus speaks authoritatively--first, he speaks harshly to the leper; and second, he 
reprimands his disciples. Finally, both passages mention being uncommunicative--in the first, Jesus tells the leper 


to say nothing to anyone; and in the second, the disciples can say nothing in response to Jesus. 


In both 1:14b-31 and 14:41-72 Jesus speaks of moments in time, and of something being “at hand”--in the first 
passage he says, "The right time has come, and the Kingdom of God is at hand"; and in the second he says, "The 
hour has come! Look...the one who hands me over is at hand." Both passages mention people being caught--in 
the first, Jesus tells Simon and Andrew that he will teach them to catch men; and in the second, Jesus himself is 
caught and held fast. Both passages mention departure or abandonment--in the first passage, James and John leave 
their father; and in the second, the disciples leave Jesus. Both passages have Jesus go somewhere--in the first 
passage, into the synagogue in Capharnaum to teach; and in the second passage, to the high priest's house. Both 
passages mention men of letters--In the first passage, Jesus is not like the men of letters; and in the second, the men 
of letters are among those who have gathered. 

Both passages refer to Jesus as destructive--in the first passage, a man with an evil spirit asks him "Are you here 
to destroy us?"; and in the second, Jesus is accused of having said that he would destroy the temple. Both passages 
refer to being uncommunicative--in the first passage, Jesus orders the evil spirit to keep quiet; and in the second, 
Jesus himself keeps quiet. Both passages are concerned with Jesus’ identity or title--in the first passage, the man 
with the evil spirit says, "I know who you are: you are God's holy messenger!"; and in the second, the chief priest 
asks Jesus, "Are you the Messiah, the Son of the Blessed God?" In both passages, Jesus’ reply elicits physical violence 
and a vocal outburst--in the first, after Jesus' reply, the evil spirit shakes the man hard, and gives a loud scream; 
and in the second, after Jesus’ reply, the chief priest tears his robes and says "We don't need any more witnesses!" 
Both passages involve going out--in the first passage, they go out of the synagogue; and in the second, Peter goes 


outside. In both passages, Simon Peter is mentioned, and individuals are said, in a sense, to be heated--in the first 
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passage, Simon's mother-in-law is fevered; and in the second, Simon himself--now known as Peter--begins to curse 
and swear. Finally, in both passages, conditions break--in the first passage, the fever leaves Simon's mother-in-law; 
and in the second, Peter breaks down and cries. 

In both 1:12-14a and 15:1-37 [omitting the unaccepted verse 15:28], Jesus enters difficult environments--first, 
he is cast out into the wilderness; and second, he is handed over to Pilate. In both passages, an adversary confronts 
him--in the first passage, Satan puts him to the test; and in the second, Pilate interrogates him. In both passages, 
there are additional threats--in the first passage, Jesus is with wild animals; and in the second, he is with a hostile 
crowd, hostile soldiers, hostile passersby, hostile chief priests, hostile men of letters, and two hostile men crucified 
with him. But in both passages, individuals offer Jesus some relief--in the first passage, angels tend to him; and in 
the second, a certain Simon from Cyrene carries his cross, someone offers him drugged wine, and someone offers 
him a sponge soaked in wine. Finally, both passages mention the prophet Elijah--in the first passage John, who 
had reincarnated Elijah, is handed over; and in the second, after a reference to Elijah, Jesus dies. 

Both 1:10b-11 and 15:38-39 feature something splitting--in the first passage, Jesus sees the sky splitting open; 
and in 15:38-39, the veil of the temple is split in two. Both passages feature a downward movement--in the first 
passage, the spirit "comes down" [katabainon]; and in the second, the veil is split from top "to bottom" [heos kato]. 
Both passages are linked phonetically when in the first passage, the spirit comes down like "a dove" [peristeran], 
and in the second, a centurion is "standing by" [parestekos]. Both passages employ Greek elements having to do 
with a “spirit” coming or going--in the first, the "spirit" [pneuma] comes down onto Jesus; and in the second, the 
centurion sees how Jesus "expired" [exepneusen]. Finally, both passages include declarations of divine paternity-- 
in the first passage, a voice from heaven tells Jesus, "You are my own dear son’; and in the second, the centurion 


says of him, "This man really was a god's son." 


Both 1:3b-10a and 15:40-16:6 begin with references to service and to travel--the first speaks of preparing the lord's 
road and straightening out his paths; and the second deals with women who had been at Jesus’ service in Galilee 
and had gone up with him to Jerusalem. 

Next, both passages feature a character arriving on the scene, and begin to characterize him--in the first 
passage, John appears, and is called "the baptizer"; and in the second, a man named Joseph appears, and is said to 
be "from Arimathea." Both passages then locate those characters geographically or socially--in the first, John is 
said to be in the desert; and in the second, Joseph is said to be a member of the council. Next, each passage 
associates its character with an activity--the first has John preaching an immersion of metanoia; and the second 
has Joseph looking for the kingdom of God. And then each passage associates its character with some kind of 
removal--in the first passage, John's baptism is said to be for the removal of sins, and in the second, Joseph demands 
to remove Jesus’ body. 

Now both passages describe a sort of quest--in the first passage, people go out to John, presumably to find out 
about him; and in the second, Pilate sends a centurion to find out about Jesus. Both passages are concerned with a 
form of death--in the first passage, people die symbolically when they are submerged in the river by John; and in 


the second passage, the centurion is to find out if Jesus has died physically. Then both passages feature actions in 
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which nothing is held back--first, the people submerged by John freely admit [exomologoumenoi|] their sins; and 
second, Pilate, learning that Jesus has died, freely releases [edoresato] the corpse to Joseph. 

Both passages describe protective materials--first, a camel hair garment in which John is clothed; and second, 
a linen cloth in which the body of Jesus is wrapped. Both passages describe how John and Jesus are further 
enclosed--John in a belt, and Jesus in a tomb. Both passages describe the composition of those enclosures--John’s 
belt is of hide; and Jesus’s tomb is of quarried stones. Then, each passage mentions two more things--the first, two 
foods that John would eat; and the second, two women who saw where Jesus was placed. 

Both passages allude to a resurrected prophet Elijah--the first, by having just described John as one [cf 2 Kings 
1:8]; and the second, by saying of some women that they go to the tomb “at the rising of the sun,” which in Greek 
sounds like “at the rising of Elijah” [anateilantos tou heliou]. Both passages allude to strength or a need for strength- 
-the first, when John speaks of “one stronger than me”; and the second, when the women ask, "Who will roll away 
the stone from the door of the tomb for us?" Both passages imply positions of subordination--the first, when John 
speaks of “bending down” [kupsas]; and the second, when the women are "looking up" [anablepsasai]. 

Both passages refer to something being unsecured--the first, when John speaks of loosening the strap of 
sandals; and the second, when the women see that the stone has been rolled away from the door of the tomb. Both 
depict entrances into new environments--first, when John speaks of people being submerged in water; and second; 
when the women go into the tomb. Both refer to people who are in some way enclosed--first, when John speaks 
of being immersed in a holy spirit; and second, when the women see a young man wrapped in a white robe. 

The two passages are linked phonetically when the first reports that Jesus comes from Nazareth [apo Nazaret], 
and the second refers to him as “the Nazarene” [ton Nazarenon]. Both link Jesus to a kind of death--the first 
symbolic, when he is described as submerged in the Jordan; and the second physical, when he is described as having 
been crucified. Both link Jesus to a kind of resurrection--the first symbolic, when he “comes straight up” [euthus 
anabainon]; and the second physical, when he is declared to have been raised up [egerthe]. Finally, both passages 


refer to the place from which he rose--the first, “out of the water”; and the second, “the place where they put him.” 


Both 1:3a and 16:7a refer to announcements--the first verse speaks of “a voice of someone calling out in the desert;" 
and in the second one, the young man tells the women to "Go tell the disciples and Peter." 

Both 1:2c and 16:7b refer to precedence--first, "I am sending my messenger ahead of you, to prepare your 
road"; and second, “he is going ahead of you into Galilee.” 

Both 1:2b and 16:7c refer to vision, for the first verse says "Look!" and the second says, "There you will see 
him." 

Both 1:2a and 16:7d declare prophecies fulfilled--for the first says "as it is written in the prophet Isaiah” and 
the second matches this with the phrase "as he told you." 

Both 1:1c and 16:8a refer to people undergoing extraordinary experiences, for the first speaks of Jesus as the 
"anointed son of God," and the second has "fear and bodily trembling" possess the women. 

After all these correspondences, though, there is a striking contrast between 1:1b and 16:8b. The first of those 
verses announces "good news." But in the second, the women "say nothing to anyone." 


And even after all that, there is one more matching pair, which might be called 1:1a and 16:8c. 
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In his book The genesis of secrecy, Frank Kermode points out one crucial difference between the Scriptures of 
Judaism, out of which Christianity emerged, and the first Christian literature, of which the Gospel According to 
Mark is one of the earliest examples. The Jewish Scriptures, he notes, were written on scrolls, but Christian 
literature was written in codices, or books. 

This made a significant difference in how the two types of literature could be read. In a scroll, two separate 
passages could be compared to one another only by unrolling the scroll far enough so that both passages were 
exposed simultaneously. In a codex, or book, on the other hand, two separate passages could be compared to one 
another simply by having the book opened to two different places at once. 

A scroll made comparison of two separate passages so difficult as to be effectively impossible. But a codex, or 
book, made the comparison of two separate passages extremely easy. In a scroll, it would be in effect impossible 
to compare a passage from the scroll's beginning with a passage from the same scroll's end. But in a book, this 
comparison would be quite easy to do. 

So, a piece of literature like the Gospel According to Mark could easily have its passages compared with one 
another, because it was published in codex, or book, form. A reader of that work could easily compare the first 
feeding of a crowd of thousands with the second feeding of a similar crowd, or the second visit to the synagogue 
in Capharnaum with the second visit to the temple in Jerusalem, or the first appearance in the Capharnaum 
synagogue with the appearance at the house of the chief priest, or the words of the voice from heaven at the Jordan 
with the words of the centurion at the cross. 

In fact, a reader of the Gospel According to Mark could very easily do one thing which could with only the 
greatest difficulty be done with a scroll. One could read the Gospel According to Mark, not just from beginning 
to end but, as we have just done here, from the middle outward to both ends simultaneously. Or, it could even be 
read from both ends inward to the middle simultaneously, and to the declaration, "He did everything kalos." 

In fact, one could say, perhaps without exaggeration, and perhaps even with much accuracy, that the Gospel 
According to Mark was actually written to be read from both ends inward to the middle. 

The Gospel According to Mark shows that much care in craftsmanship, that much attention to design, that 
much concentration on its general structure. It is not a casually composed document. It places its passages where 
it wants them. And it wants them to form a pattern of bilateral symmetry, with the apex being the comment about 
Jesus, "He did everything kalos." 


But what is the point of such bilateral symmetry? Why does the Gospel According to Mark have the general 
structure it does, with the apex "He did everything kalos"? Part of the answer can be given here, but the rest of the 
answer must wait until later. And the part that can be given here involves this Gospel's final word, which might be 
called 16:8c, and its first, which might be called 1:1a. 

The final word of the Gospel According to Mark is gar--meaning "for." Kermode has called it a particularly 
weak ending, and an extremely mysterious one. It makes the Gospel end with the statement, "They were afraid, is 


why." 
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A more usual and expected word in Greek would have been ge--meaning "after all." Not that "They were afraid, 
after all," is much less weak or mysterious in English, but ge would have been more usual in Greek. So why does 
the Gospel According to Mark end with the unusual word gar, instead of with the more usual ge? For the answer, 
we must look at the Gospel's opening word, Arche. 

The Gospel According to Mark opens with the phrase, "The beginning of the good news of Jesus," or "The 
essence of the good news of Jesus." But it does not really state the initial "The," which in Greek would be He. 
Instead, it really opens "Beginning of the good news of Jesus," or "Essence of the good news of Jesus." In Greek, it 
opens merely Arche. 

By ending, then, with the word gar and opening with the word arche, the Gospel According to Mark manages 
to close and open with the same sound, represented by the same two letters, ar. So that when the Gospel According 
to Mark utters its final syllable, is already starting over. It is beginning again. 

And this explains two important matters: first, why the Gospel's ending is so "mysterious" and "weak"; and 
second, why it ends with the unusual gar, instead of the more usual ge. 

The Gospel's ending is so "mysterious" and "weak" because it is really no ending at all. The Gospel According 
to Mark does not really end. It simply begins again. Just as Jesus returns at the end to Galilee, from where he 
started, the Gospel's sounds return to ar, from which it started. It is not meant to stop at the end, but simply to 
return to the beginning. 

And with that in mind, the use of gar instead of ge explains itself, too. Because if the final word were ge, and 
the Gospel immediately started over again at its beginning, ge would lead into arche. And arche begins with a 
vowel. And when the word ge precedes a vowel, its e is lost, or "elided" into the following vowel. So that the 
sequence ge arche--if it existed--would become garche. And the sound on which the Gospel "ended" would not be 


ge at all, but gar--which is exactly the sound on which the Gospel does "end." 


The Gospel According to Mark, then, does not end, but instead returns to its beginning and starts all over, just as 
Jesus in it does not disappear forever, but instead returns to Galilee, where he began. In fact, in the Gospel 
According to Mark, Jesus after he has been raised up never appears in the Jerusalem area, as he does in the other 
three "canonical" Gospels. Instead, in the Gospel According to Mark, anyone wishing to see Jesus after he is raised 
up will have to go to Galilee to see him. 

Similarly, in the Gospel According to Mark, the good news is never preached again after Jesus dies. The only 
witnesses to Jesus’ resurrection in the Mark Gospel are the three women who run from the open tomb and "say 
nothing to anyone." So not even the resurrection is announced in the Gospel According to Mark after it occurs. 
To hear the good news preached or the fact of the resurrection announced, in this Gospel, one will have to return 
to Galilee, and to the Gospel's beginning. The Mark Gospel does not work unless one returns with it to its 
beginning. Then Jesus reappears. Then the good news is preached again--by him. And then the resurrection--as 
a coming event--is predicted again, by him. 

For the Gospel According to Mark to work, it must start over. It must recycle itself. It must return to its 
beginning. The Gospel According to Mark never ends. It always returns to Galilee. And in doing so, it does 


everything kalos. 
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Chapter 6 


After Three Days 


Synopsis 


Jesus will not simply be killed. And he will not simply be "raised to life" again after having been killed. In between, 


he will be gone for three days--just like Jonah, and just like the moon. 


Details 


In the eighth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus takes his disciples north to the villages of Caesarea 
The Son of Man....will be put to death, and after three days he will be 
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Philippi. On the way there, he tells them, 
raised to life" [8:31]. 

In the following chapter, the ninth, Jesus has led his disciples south from Caesarea Philippi into Galilee. While 
there, he tells them, " 
will be raised to life" [9:31]. 


And in the next chapter, the tenth, Jesus has led his disciples still farther south from Galilee, into Judea. As 


The Son of Man will be handed over to men who will kill him; three days later, however, he 
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they are on the road going up to Jerusalem, he tells them: "...the Son of Man will be handed over to the chief priests 
and the men of letters. They will condemn him to death and then hand him over to the Gentiles. These will...kill 
him. And after three days he will be raised to life" [10:33-34]. 

So, on three occasions, in three different locations, as he leads his disciples southward to Jerusalem, Jesus in 
the Gospel According to Mark predicts that, three days after being killed, he will be "raised to life." 

What makes this prediction curious is its insistence on consistently including what would seem to be an 
insignificant detail: the number of days after which he will be "raised to life." 

The prediction that he will be killed is extremely significant. The prediction that after being killed he will be 
"raised to life" is extremely significant. But the prediction that three days will separate the two events--how can 
that be considered significant? What difference does it make how many days separate them? And even if it does 
turn out that three days separate them, why couldn't one day, or two days, or four or five or six or seven or any 
number of days separate them just as well? Isn't the important thing that he will be killed and then "raised to life"? 


How could the number of days for which he is dead possibly be as important as that? 
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And yet, there it is as part of the prediction. Just as much a part of the prediction as the prediction that he will 
be killed and then "raised to life." Just as integral a part of the prediction. 

Jesus’ prediction is, in fact, not just that he will be killed and then "raised to life," but that he will be dead for 
three days. The number of days is part of the prediction. Every time the prediction is made, the number of days 
is included. So, it must be important to the Gospel According to Mark that Jesus will be dead for three days. 


The question is, why is that important? 


The Gospel According to Mark is a work of allusions. It is constantly alluding to other parts of itself or to parts of 
the Jewish scriptures. And its prediction that Jesus will be dead for three days fits into just such a pattern of 
allusions. For the Jewish scriptures include the Prophecy of Jonah, in which the prophet Jonah is thrown into the 
sea and doesn't wash up on land again until three days later. So, the role of the three days in Jesus’ predictions 
about his own death and "being raised to life" must be, it would seem, to raise in the reader's mind the story of 
Jonah. 

But that story is not just of a man who is thrown into the sea and then washes up on land again three days later. 
It is also the story of a man who moves from east to west, goes into the sea in the west, and then washes up on 
shore--not in the west, where he went into the sea--but back in the east again, where he started out. 

For Jonah, we are told, starts his journey at Joppa, on the eastern shore of the Mediterranean. And he boards 
a ship bound for Tarshish, in the far west. Jonah is traveling from east to west, on a journey that eventually results 
in his descent into the sea. And when, three days later, he washes up on shore, he is in the vicinity of the city of 
Nineveh, which is east of the Mediterranean Sea itself. 

This pattern of movement from east to west, followed by disappearance beneath the ocean for three days, 
followed by reappearance in the east, is a pattern that predates the Gospel According to Mark, and it is a pattern 
that predates the Prophecy of Jonah, and it is a pattern that predates all human literature and all human activity 
and even all human life on earth. For the pattern of movement from east to west, followed by a three-day 
disappearance in the west, followed by reappearance in the east, is the pattern that is followed by--and has always 
been followed by--the moon. 

The moon always rises in the east. The moon always travels from east to west. The moon always disappears 
for three days after dying in the west. And the moon always reappears in the east three days later, newborn. 

The moon is the model for Jonah's journey. And in allowing himself to be submerged in the sea in the west, 
Jonah submits to the same law to which the moon has always submitted. It is because the moon allows itself to 
disappear in the west for three days that it reappears three days later in the east. And it is because Jonah allows 
himself to disappear beneath the waves in the west for three days that he re-emerges three days later in the east. 

Because Jonah accepts his own death and disappearance, he is "raised to life" three days later. He submits 


himself to the same pattern as the moon. And in that pattern, there is life. 


So when Jesus, in chapter eight of the Gospel According to Mark, predicts for the first time his own death, his own 


disappearance for three days, and his own "being raised to life" again after three days, he follows that prediction by 
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the formulation of a law: "For the man who wants to save his own life will lose it; but the man who loses his life for 
me and for the gospel will save it" [8:35]. 
In chapter nine, when Jesus for the second time predicts his own death, his own disappearance for three days, 


m 


and his own "being raised to life" again after three days, he formulates a similar law: "Whoever wants to be first 
must place himself last of all and be the servant of all" [9:38]. 
And in chapter ten, when Jesus for the third time predicts his own death, his own disappearance for three days, 


mw 


and his own "being raised to life" again after three days, he repeats this law and expands on it: "If one of you wants 
to be great, he must be the servant of the rest; and if one of you wants to be first, he must be the slave of all. For 
even the Son of Man did not come to be served; he came to serve and to give his life to redeem many people" 


[10:43-45]. 


The way Jonah winds up under the waves for three days, of course, is that he offers himself as a sacrificial victim. 
He gives his life to save others. He becomes the "servant of all." And by losing his life, he saves it--whereas if he 
had tried to save it, he would have lost it and the lives of others besides. 

For what happens to Jonah is that the ship he boards for Tarshish runs into a violent storm at sea. And Jonah 
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winds up telling the ship's crew, "Pick me up and throw me into the sea, that it may quiet down for you...’ .... Then 
they took Jonah and threw him into the sea, and the sea's raging abated" [Jonah 1: 12 & 15]. 

Jonah accepts his own death and disappearance for the sake of others. As "the servant of all" he is willing to 
place himself last of all. And by doing so, he joins the moon in submitting to the law of life, death, disappearance, 
and rebirth. 

This is the same law that Jesus proclaims, and that he himself will submit to, in the Gospel According to Mark. 
For Jesus will not simply be killed. And he will not simply be "raised to life" again after having been killed. In 
between, he will be gone for three days--just like Jonah, and just like the moon. 

Jesus leaves no doubt about the law to which he himself is submitting. It is not just a law of death-and-rebirth. 
It is the law of death-for-three-days leading to rebirth. It is the law to which the moon submits, and to which Jonah 
submitted like the moon. Jesus is not just a dying and resurrected god. He is one who, like Jonah, is in league with 


the moon. 


Just before the passage in which Jesus predicts for the second time in the Gospel According to Mark that "the son 
of man" will be raised from death after three days, there is a passage in which he must come to the aid of some of 
his disciples by casting out an evil spirit over which they have no power. These two passages together are 9:17b-26 
and 9:27-32. 

And corresponding to those two passages, in the Mark Gospel's general pattern of bilateral symmetry, are 4:33- 
38a and 4:38b-5:13. In the two passages from chapters four and five, Jesus must again come to the aid of his 
disciples. But where in chapter nine he had to cast out an evil spirit over which they had no power, in chapter four 


he has to calm a storm at sea which is threatening to kill them. 
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In that episode in chapter four, we are told that a very strong wind blows up, that waves begin to spill over into 
the boat carrying Jesus and his disciples, that the boat is about to fill with water, that Jesus is in the back of the boat, 
sleeping, and that the disciples have to wake him up and say, "Teacher, don't you see that we are about to die?" 
Only then does Jesus take the action which calms the storm and saves their lives. 

This episode includes another curious detail--the fact that Jesus is sleeping. What possible purpose, we might 
ask, does this detail serve in the episode--the fact that Jesus is asleep in the boat, and that the disciples go and wake 
him up to get him to calm the storm and save their lives? 

When we read the Prophecy of Jonah, we find the answer. For there we are told that a violent wind blows up, 
that the ship is on the point of breaking up, and--guess what--"Jonah had gone down into the hold of the ship and 
lay there fast asleep. The captain came to him and said, 'What are you doing asleep? Rise up, call upon your God! 
Perhaps God will be mindful of us so that we may not perish" [Jonah 1:4-6]. Only then does Jonah take the action 
which calms the sea and saves the others' lives. 

The episode in the fourth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, then, which includes the curious detail of 
Jesus being asleep in the boat and having to be waked up so that people can be saved, refers us directly to the 
Prophecy of Jonah, in which Jonah is asleep in the hold of the ship and has to be waked up so that people can be 
saved. The Gospel According to Mark, in its chapter four, directly refers us to the Prophecy of Jonah long before 
that Gospel ever makes any reference to a disappearance in death for a period of three days. 

By means of the storm episode in chapter four, the Gospel According to Mark puts Jesus firmly in the Jonah 
tradition, and prepares us for the predictions of chapters eight, nine, and ten which will place him even deeper in 
that tradition--a tradition of submitting to the law of dying in order to save others, of remaining lost in death for a 


period of three days, and of then being raised again to life. A tradition of sharing the submission of the moon. 


There is one other aspect of the Gospel According to Mark that may constitute an even earlier reference to the 
Prophecy of Jonah, and to a moonlike acceptance of death and disappearance, leading to being "raised to life" again. 
That is the character with whom the Gospel opens, and with his practice of submerging people in water, and with 
his name, John [or Ioannes, in Greek], which is close to that of Jonah [or Jonah]. 

From its very beginning, the Gospel According to Mark seems to emphasize the importance to a successful life 
of submitting to a moonlike descent into water, leading to emergence into a new life in which the heavens open 
and one hears a voice from there pronouncing one valued and approved. 

The key to such a life, the Gospel According to Mark seems to establish from the beginning, is moonlike 
acceptance of one's own disappearance beneath the waves. It was a lesson learned, in imitation of the moon, by 
Jonah. It is a message resurrected at the beginning of this Gospel by Jonah's reincarnation, John. It is a lesson 
practiced ritually by Jesus at the beginning of the Gospel, when he is baptized by John. And it is a lesson practiced 
fully and actually by Jesus at the end of the Gospel, when he "gives his life to redeem many people." 


Jesus, like Jonah and like the moon, succeeds by accepting his own death, by refusing to try to save his own life, 


and by allowing the law of life-death-disappearance-and-rebirth to work its ways on him. Because he does, he will 
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be "raised to life" again, and put in a position where he can do the same thing all over again--every time, to "redeem 
many people." 

But this is not only the way for Jesus to live, according to the Gospel According to Mark. It is the way for all of 
us to live. It is the key to human life. To accept death, die, disappear, and be "raised to life" again--in order to do 
it all over once more, to "redeem many people." 

By pointing out that every such death involves one's disappearance for a period of three days, the Gospel 
According to Mark is making clear its claim that this pattern is not its own new invention, but rather is as old as 
creation itself. This pattern does not begin with the Gospel According to Mark, and it does not begin with the 
Prophecy of Jonah. The pattern this Gospel proposes for our acceptance, says the Gospel According to Mark, is in 
fact as old as the moon, which has always sacrificed itself by sinking beneath the waves, and has always been 
rewarded by being raised again to life. And that resurrection to life has always occurred, for the moon as for Jesus, 


after three days. 
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Chapter 7 


Seven Brothers 


Synopsis 


The Sadducees in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter twelve have borrowed the seven brothers of 2 Maccabees, 


chapter seven, without borrowing that Scripture's teaching about resurrection. 


Details 


In the twelfth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus is walking in the temple in Jerusalem, when he is 
accosted by a group of Sadducees--adherents of the doctrine, this Gospel tells us, "that the resurrection does not 
exist." These Sadducees challenge Jesus by presenting him with a legal problem. 

There's a hypothetical family of seven brothers, they say. One after another, these brothers all marry the same 
woman, and then die, leaving her a widow. First, one brother marries her, and dies. Then the second brother 
marries her, and dies, and so on, until finally the seventh brother marries her, and dies. Now, the Sadducees ask 
Jesus, if there is a resurrection, whose wife will she be? Which of the seven brothers who were her husbands before 
the resurrection will be her husband after the resurrection? 

Jesus’ answer is, "You're way off course, and isn't this why: you don't know the Scriptures, or the power of God?" 

But what does Jesus mean, "You don't know the Scriptures"? The fact is, the Sadducees did know the Scriptures, 
or they would never have asked the question. For they were basing their challenge on the Jewish Book of 
Deuteronomy's chapter twenty-five [v 5], in which Moses tells the people, "When brothers live together and one of 
them dies without a son, the widow of the deceased shall not marry anyone outside the family, but her husband's 
brother shall go to her and perform the duty of a brother-in-law by marrying her." 

The Sadducees' challenge makes perfect sense in the light of that commandment, because the commandment 
requires a surviving brother to marry his dead brother's wife, if there is no son. It was perfectly plausible, then, 
that a number of brothers could, in succession, have been married to the same wife, in accordance with Jewish Law. 
And if they all rose from the dead, whose wife would she then be? 

But Jesus still tells them, "You don't know the Scriptures." How can he say that, when they obviously do? 
Which Scriptures does he mean they do not know? And what does he mean by adding, "You don't know the power 
of God"? 
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Catholic Bibles preserve to this day two books called the Books of Maccabees. The one of them called the First 
Book of Maccabees is thought to have been written about 100 BC [or BCE]. And the one of them called the Second 
Book of Maccabees is thought to have been written a little earlier, of all things--perhaps around 124 - 100 BC [or 
BCE]. Neither of them was included in the Jewish Bible, and Protestant Bibles have either omitted them, or have 
only included them as "Apocrypha," or "hidden things." 

But they both would have existed at the time the Gospel According to Mark was composed. They both recount 
persecutions of the Jews by Hellenistic Seleucid kings, and Jewish resistance to those persecutions. And they both 
echo through the passages of the Gospel According to Mark. 

The Second Book of Maccabees, for example, which seems to have been originally written in Greek, relies 
heavily in its grammatical style on participial constructions. And that grammatical style echoes throughout the 
Gospel According to Mark, similarly written in Greek, and--alone among the four "canonical" Gospels--similarly 
heavily reliant on participial constructions. 

The Second Book of Maccabees, in its chapter five [v 19], declares of the Jerusalem temple that "The Lord had 
not chosen the people for the sake of the Place, but the Place for the sake of the people." And this construction 
echoes in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter two, when Jesus declares that "The Sabbath was made for the 
sake of man, and not man for the sake of the Sabbath." 

The First and Second Books of Maccabees include among their cast of characters, men named Simon, Jason, 
John, Andronicus, Philip, Ptolemy, Mattathias, Tobias, Aphus, Thassai, another Simon, and Judas. And those 
names echo in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter three, when Jesus selects as his twelve apostles, men with 
the names of Simon, James, John, Andrew, Philip, Bartholomew [son of Ptolemy], Matthew, Thomas, James of 
Alphaeus, Thaddeus, another Simon, and Judas. 

The First Book of Maccabees, in its chapter two, lists five brothers, and gives cognomens to all five of them: 
Simon, Jonathan, John, Eleazar, and Judas. And that list echoes in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter three, 
which gives cognomens to five of Jesus’ apostles: Simon, James, John, another Simon, and Judas. 

The Second Book of Maccabees, in its chapter eight, charges the Seleucid commander Nicanor with thinking 
"he could command the waves of the sea." And that description echoes in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter 
four, when the disciples say of Jesus that "Even the wind and the waves obey him!" 

The Second Book of Maccabees, in its chapter fifteen [vv 11-16], reports that the former high priest Onias 
appears, along with the prophet Jeremiah, to Judas Maccabeus, and they speak to him. And this incident echoes 
in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter nine, when the lawgiver Moses and the prophet Elijah appear with Jesus 
and speak with him. 

The Second Book of Maccabees, in its chapter ten [vv 29-30] reports the blinding of the forces of an enemy 
commander named Timothy. And this man's name, together with the blindness inflicted on his forces, echoes in 
the Gospel According to Mark's chapter ten, when a blind beggar named Bartimaeus--"the son of Timaeus'--is 
healed of his blindness. 

The Second Book of Maccabees, in its chapter seven, has believers arrested, arraigned before a king, and 


speaking boldly to that king. And this incident echoes in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter thirteen, when 
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Jesus tells his disciples that they will be arrested, taken to court, and stand before rulers and kings, to tell them the 
good news. 

The Second Book of Maccabees, in its chapter six, tells of a ninety-year-old man who willingly accepts torture 
and death, rather than give up his religion at the end of his life. And this persistence echoes in the Gospel 
According to Mark's chapter thirteen, when Jesus tells his disciples that "the person who holds out to the end will 
be saved." 

The Second Book of Maccabees, in its chapter six [v 12], interrupts its narrative to address the reader directly 
with "Now I beg those who read this book..." And this interruption echoes in the Gospel According to Mark's 
chapter thirteen, when the narrative is similarly interrupted by a direct address to the reader, "Let the reader take 
note!" 

The Second Book of Maccabees, in its chapter five, reports that "Judas Maccabeus and about nine others 
withdrew to the wilderness" from Jerusalem. And this withdrawal echoes in the Gospel According to Mark's 
chapter thirteen, when Jesus declares that "those who are in Judea must run away to the hills." 

The Second Book of Maccabees, in its chapter six [v 10], tells of "two women who were arrested for having 
circumcised their children." They "were publicly paraded about the city with their babies hanging at their breasts 
and then thrown down from the top of the city wall." And this incident echoes in the Gospel According to Mark's 
chapter thirteen, when Jesus warns "How terrible it will be in those days for women who are pregnant, and for 
mothers who have little babies!" 

The Second Book of Maccabees, in its chapter six, observes that the Lord punishes the Jewish people promptly. 
And this observation echoes in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter thirteen, when Jesus predicts that the 
number of days of suffering will be reduced "for the sake of his chosen people." 

The Second Book of Maccabees, in its chapter eight [v 34], reports that in one conflict, "The accursed 
Nicanor...laid aside his fine clothes and fled across the country like a runaway slave." And that report echoes in 
the Gospel According to Mark's chapter fourteen, where "A certain young man...dressed only in a linen cloth," 
when arrested, "slipped out of the linen cloth and ran off naked." 

Finally, the Second Book of Maccabees, in its chapter two, cites as its principal source an author named Jason 
of Cyrene. And this name echoes in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter fifteen, when a man named Simon of 


Cyrene is pressed into service to carry Jesus' cross. 


But there is more to the matter than that. For the Second Book of Maccabees, in its chapter seven, tells the story 
of a mother and her seven sons, who are all arrested, tortured, and executed by King Antiochus Epiphanes, for 
refusing to break the Jewish Law. And this story echoes in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter three, when 
Jesus declares that his own mother and brothers are all those who do the will of God. 

The Second Book of Maccabees, in that same chapter seven, reports that the first of the mother's seven sons 
has his hands and feet cut off and then is fried in a fire, and that each of the other sons meets a similar fate. And 
these same tortures echo in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter nine, when Jesus speaks of the amputation of 


hands and feet, and of being thrown into a fire. 
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So when the Sadducees, in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter twelve, challenge Jesus by conjuring up a 
hypothetical family of seven brothers who die one after the other, we cannot help but hear echoes of the Second 
Book of Maccabees, in its chapter seven, where seven brothers do in fact die, one after the other. 

But what does that have to do with Jesus’ reply to the Sadducees, and with the resolution of their legal 
conundrum? The answer is found in the story of the mother and her seven sons, in the Second Book of Maccabees, 


in its chapter seven. 


The second of the mother's seven sons, about to die, says "the King of the world will raise us up to live again forever. 
It is for his laws that we are dying." 

The third son, about to die, holds out his hands and says, "It was from Heaven that I received these; for the 
sake of his laws I disdain them; from him I hope to receive them again." 

The fourth son, about to die, tells the king, "It is my choice to die at the hands of men with the God-given hope 
of being restored to life by him; but for you, there will be no resurrection to life." 

The mother herself exhorts her sons by telling them that "the Creator of the universe...will give you back both 
breath and life, because you now disregard yourselves for the sake of his law." And to her seventh and last son 
specifically she says, "be worthy of your brothers and accept death, so that in time of mercy I may receive you again 
with them." 

What is interesting about this story, in the context of the Sadducean conundrum, is that the Maccabean story 
restricts resurrection. In its view, not everyone will rise. In fact, some will not. So, the fourth son explicitly tells 
the king, "for you, there will be no resurrection to life." 

Secondly, the Maccabean story restricts resurrection to those who willingly accept death, and by implication, 
it denies resurrection to those who resist their own deaths. So, the mother urges her seventh son to "accept death, 
so that in time of mercy I may receive you again." 

And third, the Maccabean story restricts resurrection to those who willingly accept a death that is inflicted on 
them because they adhere to the Law of God. So, the mother tells her sons that "the Creator of the universe...will 
give you back both breath and life, because you now disregard yourselves for the sake of his law." 

By contrast, the Sadducees in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter twelve assume that resurrection, if it 
existed, would be universal and nondiscriminatory. They assume that all seven of their hypothetical brothers, and 
their hypothetical wife, would rise automatically--whether they willingly accepted their deaths or not, and whether 
their deaths were inflicted on them for adherence to the Law of God, or not. 

And by making that assumption, the Sadducees in the Mark Gospel's chapter twelve miss the clear message of 
2 Maccabees, chapter seven. The Sadducees fail to understand this Scripture, and its teaching about resurrection, 


Wow 


and that is what Jesus’ answer means: "You don't know the Scriptures." "You think that the doctrine of resurrection 
means that everyone rises automatically. But this Scripture declares that that is not the case. You think that the 
doctrine of resurrection means that the power of God raises up just anyone who dies. But this Scripture declares 
that that is not the case. This Scripture--2 Maccabees, chapter seven--declares that the power of God is only 
employed to raise up those who willingly accept deaths that are inflicted on them because they adhere to the Law 


of God." 
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The Sadducees in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter twelve have borrowed the seven brothers of 2 
Maccabees, chapter seven, without borrowing that Scripture's teaching about resurrection. The seven brothers 
posited by the Sadducees, as far as their story goes, do not willingly accept any deaths, do not willingly endure any 
martyrdoms, and do not die for their adherence to any of God's laws. They have done nothing worthy of 
resurrection and have done nothing to inspire God to use his power to raise them up after their insignificant deaths. 

In fact, the seven brothers of the Sadducees give no evidence of having really lived, as Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob--to whom Jesus goes on to refer--really lived. For really living, in Mark as in Second Maccabees, means 
dying for God, and giving up one's life in adherence to his will. And it is only those who have really lived in this 


way, of whom God is the God. 


When the Gospel According to Mark, then, goes on to report that Jesus is raised up after his own death, we can 
understand the significance of that report. It means that God has given his stamp of approval to what Jesus has 
done. God has recognized in Jesus one who willingly gives up his life, out of adherence to the Law of God. And 
for this act God has used his power to raise Jesus up. 

Jesus in Mark is as worthy of resurrection as are the Second Book of Maccabees' seven brothers, because Jesus 
in Mark has as willingly accepted a death inflicted on him for his adherence to the will of God as did those seven 
brothers. 
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Chapter 8 


The Tomb 


Synopsis 


The two institutions of Sabbath observance and temple worship were at the heart of religious reality for the three 
women at the tomb. And if God had rejected those two institutions, then God himself had undercut the religious 
foundations of the three women’s lives. They hadn't lost their religion; it had been pulled out from under them. 


And by no less a figure than God himself. 


Details 


The Gospel According to Mark ends in a curious way. In its chapter sixteen, Jesus has been executed, and his body 
has been hastily sealed in a rocky tomb in the evening, without any anointing ceremonies. A couple of mornings 
later, three women go to the tomb to anoint the body. But, instead of finding it there, they find a young man, 
clothed in a white robe, who tells them that Jesus has been raised up and has gone ahead into Galilee, and that they 
should report that fact to his disciples. But the women, the Mark Gospel says, go back outside, run away from the 
tomb, in the grip of shivering and bewilderment, and say nothing to anyone, because they are afraid. 

And that's it. 

The Gospel According to Mark just ends there. Nobody else ever hears of the resurrection of Jesus, as they do 
in the other three "canonical" Gospels. Jesus never appears to anybody, as he does in the other three. And he never 
gives his disciples any post-resurrection instructions or explanations, as he does in the other three. He just leaves 
word that he has gone back to Galilee, and the women to whom he has left that word run away shivering and 
bewildered, and say nothing to anyone--or, as the Gospel actually puts it, "nothing to nobody" [oudeni ouden]. 

This ending was apparently so unsatisfactory even to the earliest readers of the Gospel According to Mark that 
they couldn't leave it as it was. So, already before the first century had ended, at least two supplemental endings 
had been composed. One still usually appears as Mark 16:9 - 20. And a shorter one sometimes appears as an 
addition to Mark 16:8. In both supplemental endings, other people hear of Jesus' resurrection, Jesus actually 


appears to somebody, and he gives some post-resurrection instruction or explanation. 
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But the original Mark Gospel had none of that. Instead, it just had the women running away from the tomb, 
shivering and bewildered, and saying nothing to anyone, because they were afraid. The question is, why would the 


Gospel According to Mark end that way? 


In the first place, why would the women behave as they did? Why would they run away from the tomb, shivering 
and bewildered, and be too afraid to say anything to anyone? 

It could have been because when they got to the tomb, they saw that the huge rock covering the entrance had 
been mysteriously rolled away, opening the tomb. But if that sight had upset them, the women gave no indication. 
They had no recorded emotional reaction to it. They didn’t run away from the tomb at that point, or shiver, or be 
bewildered. Instead, they calmly--apparently--entered the tomb itself after having seen it open. For the Gospel 
says that “looking up, they see that the stone had been rolled away, and it was extremely large. And going into the 
tomb, they saw...” Having the tomb open was a surprise to them, but it doesn’t seem to have bothered or 
worried or intimidated them. On the contrary, they just walked right into it. So, if it wasn’t the open tomb that 
had such an impact on them, what did? 

The next thing that happened, after they entered the tomb, was that they saw a young man sitting there, clothed 
in a white robe, “and they were astonished.” Now we may be getting somewhere. Like the open tomb, this young 
man is a surprise. But unlike the open tomb, his presence causes an emotional reaction in the women, and one 
that even the young man himself notices. For he speaks to the women, and his first words to them are, “Don't be 
astonished.” Nevertheless, even if they are astonished, the women still don’t run away from the tomb, or shiver, or 
be bewildered. Instead, they stay there and listen to what the young man has to say. So, were still waiting for 
whatever it is that causes them to run away from the tomb, shivering, bewildered, and speechless. 

The young man goes on to say, “You're looking for Jesus the Nazarene who was crucified. He's been raised up. 
He’s not here. See the spot where they put him?” Whoa. Raised up? Who gets raised up from the dead? Nobody 
does that. So, there’s a surprise. And Jesus’ absence is a surprise, too. But still no report of any reaction from the 
women, either to the news of Jesus’ being raised up, or to Jesus’ absence--other than their original astonishment at 
the young man’s presence. 

So, the young man says more. “But you all go tell his disciples--and Peter--that he’s going ahead of you into 
Galilee. You'll see him there, as he said you would.” Now, at last, the women react. They go outside [exelthousai], 
and it finally seems to hit them--whatever it is. For suddenly, “they ran away from the tomb, in the grip of shivering 
and bewilderment, and they said nothing to anyone, because they were afraid.” 

What seems to have happened to the women, then, is that it took a while for the whole tomb experience to 
sink in. Not until they had left the tomb did it finally hit them. But, once digested, it seems all to have been too 
much. It amounted to an alternate reality--one they had never experienced any part of before. Huge rocks 
mysteriously moved. Open tombs. Live young men where dead bodies belonged. People raised up after death. 
Dead people going on journeys and leaving instructions to be followed and met. And now this alternate reality 
had hit them with all these elements at once. It left them completely in the grip of shivering and bewilderment, 
and they tried to run away from this place of too much unfamiliar information, in no mood to revisit it by reporting 


it to anyone else. 
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But the details of the story reveal even more about the alternate reality that so affected the three women. One 
detail that reveals more is the women’s state as they run from the tomb. And the other detail that reveals still more 


is the news that Jesus had been raised up from the dead. 


First, when the women run from the tomb, they are described as being gripped by shivering, and by bewilderment 
or confusion, and being speechless with fear. But the readers of the Gospel According to Mark would have 
been aware that that was not the first incident involving those three particular afflictions--shivering, 
confusion, and fear. A similar incident had been reported in the Jewish Bible’s Second Book of Maccabees, 
chapter three. 

In that chapter, in Jerusalem, a temple official named Simon gets into a quarrel with the high priest Onias 
and decides to try to turn the power of King Seleucus against the high priest. So, Simon sends word to the 
king that the Jerusalem temple holds great riches which could legitimately be claimed by the king. And the king 
dispatches an emissary named Heliodorus to the temple to claim the supposed riches. 


When the king’s emissary Heliodorus enters the temple to confiscate its riches, according to verses 16 and 
17- 


Whoever saw the appearance of the high priest was pierced to the heart, for the changed complexion of 
his face revealed his mental anguish. The terror and bodily trembling that had come over the man clearly 


showed those who saw him the pain that lodged in his heart. 


The segment “terror and bodily trembling that had come over the man” is, in the original Greek, periekechuto 


gar peri ton andra deos ti kai phrikasmos somatos. It means that the man was completely wrapped up in fear and 
shivering. And something similar happens to the women running away from the tomb in Mark. They are held in 
the grip of shivering and bewilderment [eichen gar autas tromos kai ecstasis], and later say nothing to anyone 
“because they were afraid” [ephobounto gar]. 

So, both the high priest Onias and the women fleeing the tomb in Mark are completely enclosed in something; 
Onias is “wrapped up” [periekechuto], and the women are “held “or “possessed” [eichen]. Both the high priest 
and the women are enclosed in “shivering”; in Maccabees the term for this shivering is phrikasmos somatos, and it 
Mark it is tromos. Finally, both the high priest and the women are fearful; in Maccabees the word referring to this 
fear is deos, and in Mark it is ephobounto. 

But there is still a third connection between the account in Maccabees and the one in Mark. For later on in 
Maccabees [v 30], fortunes are reversed, and “the temple, charged so shortly before with fear and confusion, was 
filled with joy and gladness...” This is a partial change from verse 17. For while both verse 17 and verse 30 feature 
“fear” [deos in 17, and deous in 30], the two verses differ in what accompanies the fear. In verse 17, what 
accompanies the high priest’s fear is “bodily shivering” [phrikasmos somatos], but in verse 30, what accompanies 
the fear that fills the temple is not “shivering, but “confusion” [taraches]. 

Those two verses then--17 and 30--in combination feature all three afflictions that beset the women in Mark. 
For shivering wraps up the high priest in Maccabees and grips the women in Mark. Confusion fills the temple in 
Maccabees, and mental confusion or bewilderment grips the women in Mark. And fear afflicts the high priest and 


the temple in Maccabees, as well as the women in Mark. 
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In fact, there may even be a fourth connection between the two accounts. For the women in Mark “say nothing 
to no one.” And in verse 29 of the Maccabean account, the emissary Heliodorus is “speechless” [aphonos]. 

In any case, when the women in Mark are afflicted by the trio of shivering, bewilderment, and fear, we cannot 
help but recall the incident in Second Maccabees, when the high priest and the temple together are similarly 
afflicted by the same trio. And since in Second Maccabees that particular trio of afflictions come in reaction to the 
threatened profanation of the temple, we cannot help but see their return in the women in Mark as a reaction again 
to some kind of threatened profanation of the temple. 

The question is, what kind of temple profanation could it be in Mark? It must differ in some way from the 
profanation in Maccabees, because the vocabulary used in Mark is different. Where Maccabees uses deos and deous 
for “fear? Mark uses ephobounto... Where Maccabees uses phrikasmos somatos for “shivering,” Mark uses tromos. 
And where Maccabees uses taraches for “confusion,” Mark uses ecstasis for “mental confusion,” or “bewilderment.” 

So, it must not be the Maccabean kind of temple profanation which poses the threat for the women in Mark. 
It must be some other kind of profanation. The question is, what kind of profanation could that be? And how did 
it get associated with the women’s tomb experience in Mark? 

For the answer to that, we turn again to the details of the Mark story. But this time not to the detail of the 
women’s state as they run from the tomb. This time we turn to the detail of the news that Jesus has been raised up 
from the dead. 


There are two episodes in the Gospel According to Mark which conclude with people deciding that Jesus needs to 
be killed. The first episode concludes in chapter three, after Jesus, in the synagogue at Capharnaum on the Sabbath, 
has cured a man's withered hand; and this episode spans the two passages 2:23-3:4 and 3:5-1la. The second episode 
concludes in chapter eleven, after Jesus has created a stir in Jerusalem and in its temple; and this episode spans the 
two passages 10:49-11:8a and 11:8b-21, which are bilaterally symmetrical with 2:23-24 and 3:5-1la. In the episode 
which concludes in chapter three, Pharisees and members of King Herod's political party decide that Jesus needs 
to be killed. And in the episode which concludes in chapter eleven, the chief priests and men of letters decide the 
same thing. 

What is it about the actions of Jesus on these two occasions that makes him worthy of death? First, what is it 
about healing a man’s hand in the synagogue on the Sabbath? 

In the Jewish Bible's Book of Exodus, in its chapter thirty-one, the Lord is dictating his laws to Moses, and he 


says-- 


You must keep the Sabbath as something sacred. 
Whoever desecrates it shall be put to death. 
If anyone does work on that day, he must be rooted out of his people. 


Anyone who does work on the Sabbath day shall be put to death. 
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And in the same book's chapter thirty-five, Moses tells the people-- 


This is what the Lord has commanded to be done. 

On six days work may be done, 

but the seventh day shall be sacred to you 

as the Sabbath of complete rest to the Lord. 

Anyone who does work on that day shall be put to death. 

You shall not even light a fire in any of your dwellings on the Sabbath day. 


In fact, in the Jewish Bible's Book of Numbers, chapter fifteen, a man is stoned to death for having gathered 
firewood on the Sabbath day. And he is stoned to death at the explicit orders of the Lord. 

So, when Jesus, in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter three, cures a man's withered hand on the Sabbath 
day, he violates the Mosaic Law's prohibitions against working on the Sabbath, and he seals his own fate. In terms 
of the Mosaic Law, Jesus becomes worthy of death. Working on the Sabbath is a capital crime, and for it Jesus must 
be capitally punished. The Pharisees and members of King Herod's political party present at the healing merely 
recognize this fact. 

Moreover, this is not a freak occurrence, this violation by Jesus of the Sabbath day. For in the Gospel According 
to Mark's chapter two, just before Jesus heals the man's hand on the Sabbath day, he does something similar. He 
defends the right of his disciples to pick and eat grain on the Sabbath. And he goes so far as to call himself "Lord 
even of the Sabbath." 

This defiance of the Sabbath prohibition by Jesus calls to mind another passage in the Book of Numbers, 
chapter fifteen [v 30], in which the Lord tells Moses that "anyone who sins defiantly...shall be cut off from among 
his people." And it even recalls the attitude of the hated Seleucid commander Nicanor in the Second Book of 
Maccabees, chapter fifteen. There Nicanor is told that there is a ruler in heaven who has commanded the 
observance of the Sabbath day. And Nicanor replies, "I, for my part, am ruler on earth, and my orders are that 
you...carry out the king's business." 

So, if Jesus in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter three defiantly engages in capital crimes against the 
Sabbath, and earns himself a sentence of death for his criminality, what does he do in chapter eleven that earns him 


a second sentence of death? What is it about creating a stir in Jerusalem and in its temple that is so bad? 


In the Jerusalem temple in chapter eleven of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus does three things. First, he drives 
out of the temple all those who are buying and selling. Second, he overturns the tables of the moneychangers and 
the stalls of the pigeon-sellers. And third, he does not allow anyone to carry anything through the temple courts. 
These actions, taken together, have one effect. They make temple sacrifice impossible. For, in order to have 
temple sacrifice, one of two things has to happen. Either a person has to bring a sacrificial victim or substance into 
the temple themselves, or they have to buy one that is already in the temple. There is no other possibility. 
But if Jesus won't let them carry anything through a temple court, then they can't bring a sacrificial victim or 


substance into the temple themselves. And if he has driven out all the buyers and sellers and has overturned the 
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tables of the moneychangers and the stalls of the pigeon-sellers, then they can't buy a sacrificial victim or substance 
that is already in the temple. 

In other words, there is no way they can appear before the Lord with an offering. And the Lord told Moses in 
the Jewish Bible's Book of Exodus, chapter thirty-four [v 20], "No one shall appear before me empty-handed." 

Moreover, in the Book of Numbers, chapter twenty-eight [v 3], the Lord commands that there shall be two 
sacrifices every day. And Jesus, by his actions, has made those sacrifices impossible. Once again, he has defied the 
Law, and has--in the words of Numbers 15:30--"despised the word of the Lord." 

For that, he again deserves to be "cut off from among his people." And the chief priests and men of letters 


present in the temple merely recognize this fact. 


Jesus, then, was not an adherent of the Mosaic Law, like the seven brothers in Second Maccabees, chapter seven. 
And he was not killed for his adherence to that Law, as were those brothers. On the contrary, Jesus was the polar 
opposite of the seven brothers. Jesus defiantly opposed the Mosaic Law, deliberately violating the Sabbath, and 
deliberately ending temple sacrifice. And for his defiant opposition to that Law, Jesus deserved to be executed in 
accordance with it. 

But now, of all things, Jesus had been raised from the dead. And being raised from the dead, as the story of 
the seven brothers in Second Maccabees pointed out, is God's stamp of approval on one's life and death. Being 
raised from the dead meant that Jesus had willingly accepted a death inflicted on him for adhering to what God 
wanted. And it meant that what Jesus stood for was what God wanted. And since Jesus stood for the end of Sabbath 
observance, and for the end of temple sacrifice, his resurrection meant that the end of those institutions was what 
God wanted. 

That explains, then, the triple affliction of the women running away from the tomb. It explains why they were 
beset by shivering, confusion, and fear like the high priest and the temple in Second Maccabees. Because, like the 
characters in Second Maccabees, the three women perceived a threat of profanation to the temple. But this also 
explains why the women’s afflictions were expressed in different terms from the terms in Second Maccabees. 
Because the threat to the temple which the women perceived was different from the one in Second Maccabees. 

In Second Maccabees, the temple was threatened with looting. But in Mark, the threat is different. In Mark, 
the temple is not threatened with looting. In Mark, the temple is threatened with destruction. And not just 
destruction, but destruction at the hands of God himself. For Jesus had stood against the temple, and now God 
has endorsed that stand of Jesus by raising Jesus from the dead. 

The point of Jesus’ resurrection was clear: God had rejected Sabbath observance, and God had rejected the 
temple. And what God had rejected, God would destroy. The temple would not just be looted, as in Second 
Maccabees. This time, the temple would be destroyed. The readers of the Gospel According to Mark knew it had 


been. And the three women running from the tomb knew it would be. 


This adds immeasurably to the impact of the tomb experience on the three women. The tomb experience in 


general threw them into an alternate reality of huge rocks mysteriously moved, open tombs, live young men where 
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dead bodies belonged, people raised up after death, and dead people going on journeys and leaving instructions to 
be followed and met. All that alternate reality knocked out from beneath the women much of the foundation of 
what they understood reality to be. And yet, as upsetting as all that alternate reality was, there was actually 
something even more upsetting--something that knocked out from beneath them an even more fundamental part 
of what they understood reality to be. Because it knocked out from beneath them a fundamental part of what they 
understood religious truth to be, and of who they understood God to be. It came with the news that Jesus had 
been raised up. 

The specific news that Jesus had been raised up made the women’s experience one not just of an alternate 
reality. That news made their experience one of a whole new religious universe in which Sabbath observance and 
temple sacrifice are no longer parts of the Law of God, but are actually opposed by that God, and in which the God 
the women thought they knew turned out not to be God at all. 

Because the two institutions of Sabbath observance and temple worship were at the heart of religious reality 
for the three women at the tomb. And if God had rejected those two institutions, then God himself had undercut 
the religious foundations of the three women’s lives. They hadn't lost their religion; it had been pulled out from 
under them. And by no less a figure than God himself. 

God had undercut his own religious institutions. Add that to the alternate reality the women had experienced, 
and you get not just an alternate reality. You get a whole new religious universe, in which the three women are 
completely disoriented. In it, God is not who they thought he was, and they have no idea who he is. All they know 
is what he is not--that he is not in fact a supporter of Sabbath observance and the temple. Add that unknown God 
to the alternate reality they had already experienced, and you get shivering, bewilderment, and dumb fear. No 
wonder they tried to get away from that tomb as fast as they could. 

It was the end of their old universe, and the end of their old God, and the end of their old religion, and their 
arrival in an unfamiliar universe, under an unknown God. It followed from what they had learned in that tomb. 
They had expected to find there the corpse of Jesus. Instead, they discovered there the corpse of their religion. 
And it was to escape the experience of that corpse that they tried to get as far away as they could, as fast as they 


could, from the tomb. 


So that answers the second question with which this chapter began--why would the women behave as they did? 
Why would they run away from the tomb, shivering and bewildered, and be too afraid to say anything to anyone? 
But we still have to answer this chapter’s first question--why would the Gospel According to Mark end with 
the women’s flight from the tomb? Why would it end with them running away shivering and bewildered, and 
saying nothing to anyone, because they were afraid? Why would it end with their effort to escape from the 
shattering experience of the tomb? Why is that the last image which this Gospel leaves us? 
To answer that question will take one more chapter. And it has to do with another feature of the scene which 


the Gospel sets in the tomb. 
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Chapter 9 


A Linen Cloth 


Synopsis 


The Christian condition, says this Gospel, is comfortable in a world of huge rocks mysteriously moved, open tombs, 
live young men where dead bodies belong, people raised up after death, dead people going on journeys and leaving 
instructions to be followed and met, a God who pulls people’s religious foundations out from under them, an 
unfamiliar universe under an unknown God, and the corpse of what one thought was the one true religion. The 
Christian condition is not bothered by that world. On the contrary, it is comfortable in it. It even seems to belong 


in that world. 


Details 


In the fourteenth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus has just been arrested, and all of his disciples 
have left him and have run away. Then, this Gospel says, a young man who has been following along with Jesus, 
and is wearing nothing but a linen cloth, is also arrested. But he manages to leave the linen cloth behind and runs 
off naked into the night. 

The Gospel According to Mark is built around details: the number of days for which Jesus will be dead; the 
emotional state of the women who run away from the tomb; the fact that Jesus is asleep in a boat; and so on. And 
now there is this new detail about a young man wearing only a linen cloth. 

But who cares what type of clothing he is wearing? What difference can it possibly make? Of course, he recalls 
the commander Nicanor in the Second Book of Maccabees, who leaves his fine clothing behind, and flees across 
the country like a runaway slave. But even in Nicanor's case, the clothing he is wearing is not described. Here in 
the Gospel According to Mark, however, the clothing is specifically identified as a linen cloth--in the original 
Greek, a sindon. 

Why does the Gospel give that kind of detail? 

In fact, why does the Gospel According to Mark include this incident at all, when no other "canonical" Gospel 
does? What is there about a young man leaving his linen cloth behind, that is so important to the Gospel According 


to Mark? What point does it mean for this incident to make? 
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In the Jewish Bible's Book of Exodus, chapter twenty-six, the Lord is describing to Moses the dwelling in which the 
Ark of the Covenant shall be kept, and he says to Moses, "The Dwelling itself you shall make out of sheets woven 
of fine linen..." 

Later in the same chapter, he tells Moses, "You shall have a veil woven of...fine linen..." 

In chapter twenty-seven of that same book of Exodus, he tells Moses, "the court shall have hangings a hundred 
cubits long, woven of fine linen..." 

And in chapter twenty-eight, the Lord tells Moses what his priests must wear. Of the six outer garments which 
the Lord describes, five are to be made of "fine linen..." Moreover, "You must also make linen drawers for them, to 
cover their naked flesh from their loins to their thighs." 

If there is one fabric, then, that represents Mosaic religion more than any other, it would have to be linen. In 
fact, linen is so representative of Mosaic religion in the books of the Jewish Bible that not only do earthly priests 
wear it as their typical fabric, but so do heavenly beings as well. 

For example, in the Bible's Prophecy of Ezekiel, chapter nine, the prophet is having a vision. And in that vision, 
he sees a man to whom the Lord gives orders, and who carries out the orders of the Lord, and who even has access 
to the sacred space beneath the cherubim in the Lord's presence. And the fabric that man is wearing is linen. 

In the Bible's Prophecy of Daniel, chapter ten, the prophet there is having a revelation. And what he sees in 
that revelation is a man whose body "was like chrysolite, his face shone like lightning, his eyes were like fiery 
torches, his arms and feet looked like burnished bronze, and his voice sounded like the roar of a multitude." And 
the fabric that man is wearing is linen. 

In the Prophecy of Ezekiel's chapter forty-four, the prophet is now being given a vision of the new Jerusalem 
temple. And during that vision, the Lord speaks to the prophet and tells him that, whenever the priests of the 
temple enter the inner court, "they shall wear linen garments... They shall have linen turbans on their heads and 


linen drawers on their loins." 


Thanks to that association of linen fabric with Mosaic religion, the Bible's Prophecy of Jeremiah, in its chapter 
thirteen, is able to represent Jerusalem and Judah by a linen cloth. For in that chapter, the Lord says to the prophet, 
"Go buy yourself a linen loincloth; wear it on your loins, but do not put it in water." And the prophet does as he is 
told. 

Then, later the Lord tells him, "Take the loincloth which you bought and are wearing, and... hide it in a cleft of 
the rock." And the prophet does that. 

Finally, "after a long interval," the Lord tells the prophet, "Go now...and fetch the loincloth which I told you to 
hide..." And the prophet does. But the loincloth, when he finds it now, is "rotten, good for nothing." And the Lord 


tells him-- 


So also I will allow the pride of Judah to rot, 
the great pride of Jerusalem... 
For, as close as the loincloth clings to a man’s loins, 


so had I made the whole house of Israel 
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and the whole house of Judah cling to me... 
to be my people, my renown, my praise, my beauty. 
But they did not listen. 


In the Gospel According to Mark, then, when a young man is introduced in chapter fourteen, "wearing a linen 
cloth upon his nakedness," we cannot but help recall the linen which the Bible's priests wear, the linen which covers 
their naked flesh, the linen loincloth which the prophet Jeremiah wore upon his nakedness, and in general the 
linen which represents Mosaic religion 

And when the young man in the Mark Gospel's chapter fourteen leaves his linen cloth behind, and runs away 


naked into the night, we cannot help but see an image of Mosaic religion being abandoned to the past. 


But there is more to the matter than that. For in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter fifteen, after Jesus has 
been executed, and before his body has been placed in a tomb, an important incident occurs. A man goes and buys 
a linen cloth, just as the prophet Jeremiah was told to do. And in that linen cloth he wraps up Jesus' body. And 
then he seals Jesus’ body, wrapped in that linen cloth, in a tomb quarried out of rock--just as Jeremiah had been 
told to hide his linen loincloth in a cleft of the rock. 

So, a couple of mornings later, in the sixteenth chapter, when three women arrive at Jesus’ tomb, what do we 
expect them to find there? In some way, a rotted linen cloth, "good for nothing," just as the prophet Jeremiah had 
found. But the women in the tomb find no such cloth, and that linen cloth is never mentioned again. 

Instead, there's a new twist to the story. The young man is back, described with the same words as the young 
man who, in chapter fourteen of Mark, had run away naked. In the fourteenth chapter, the words describing him 
are neaniskos...peribeblemenos... And in the sixteenth chapter, they are neaniskon...peribeblemenon... In both cases, 
“a young man, clothed in...” 

But in chapter fourteen of Mark, the young man was first wearing a linen cloth, and then wearing nothing at 
all. In this chapter sixteen, at the tomb, he is wearing neither a linen cloth nor nakedness, but instead, a white robe. 
His linen cloth has been replaced by a white robe. But more than that, the linen cloth which had wrapped the body 
of Jesus in the tomb has been replaced by this young man in his white robe. 

No other "canonical" Gospel includes this young man. The Gospel According to Matthew replaces him with 
"an angel of the Lord." The Gospel According to Luke replaces him with "two men in flashing attire." And the 
Gospel According to John replaces him with "two angels." 

But the Gospel According to Mark does include him, and describes him, not as an angel or wearing flashing 
attire, but simply as "a young man...wearing a white robe." Just as it had described the young man in chapter 
fourteen as "a young man...wearing a linen cloth." And the reason for his appearance and his description in those 
words seems clear: he is that same young man who ran off naked in chapter fourteen. 

The question then is, why does the Gospel bring this young man back? And why, when it does bring him back, 


does it have him wearing a white robe? 
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When the Gospel described the young man in its chapter fourteen, it did not describe him as merely “wearing a 
linen cloth?” Instead, it made the point that he was wearing nothing besides that linen cloth. For it actually says 
that he was “wearing a linen cloth over his bare body” [peribeblemenos sindona epi gumnou]. Under the linen cloth, 
he was naked. 

Consequently, after he had been apprehended, and had managed to fight his way out of the linen cloth and out 
of the hands of his captors, he “ran off naked” into the night [gumnos ephugen]. Then we hear nothing of him until 
he reappears in chapter sixteen, sitting in the tomb and clothed in a white robe. The question is, does this sequence 
of wearing a garment over one’s bare body, then shedding that garment, undergoing a period of nakedness, 
disappearing from view, and reappearing clothed in a white robe mean anything? 

It would have to the readers of the Gospel According to Mark. For that sequence would be precisely the one 
experienced by an individual undergoing what came to be known as Christian baptism. One undergoing that 
baptism would shed whatever garment he or she was wearing, undergo baptism naked, disappearing from view 
under water, and then be wrapped in a white robe immediately afterwards. References to these practices occur, for 
example, in Tertullian [155-240 AD, or CE], Hippolytus of Rome [170-235], Cyril of Jerusalem [313-386], Ambrose 
[340-397], John Chrysostom [349-407], and Augustine of Hippo [354-430]. 

The last time we had seen a baptism in Mark before this was in chapter one, when Jesus was baptized by John 
in the Jordan. That was not, of course, a Christian baptism. It was the baptism practiced by John. But it was a 
baptism. And after that, no one was reported to baptize or be baptized in this Gospel, until this moment. 

When this next moment of baptism does come, however, the word “baptism” itself is not used. Instead, the 
trappings of Christian baptism are used to indicate the event--shedding a garment, undergoing a period of 
nakedness, disappearing from view, and then reappearing clothed in a white robe. 

But it is not just the trappings of Christian baptism that characterize this young man. It is also the time of his 
baptism. For his baptism would have occurred precisely during the time of Jesus's trial, crucifixion, death, and 
resurrection. 

First, Jesus was arrested. Then the young man was apprehended, shed his garment, and ran off out of sight. 
Then Jesus was tried, convicted, sentenced, executed, entombed, and raised up. And then the young man 
reappears, clothed in a white robe. 

So, the young man’s baptism would have occurred precisely during the time of Jesus’ trial, conviction, 
sentencing, execution, entombment, and resurrection. In fact, it is almost as if the young man’s baptism not only 
coincided with, but was somehow involved in, and was perhaps even the result of, Jesus’ trial, conviction, 
sentencing, execution, entombment, and resurrection. They both occurred at the same moment in history. 
Together, they constituted two facets of that moment in history, and they can be considered to have constituted 


together, a single event. 


This brings to mind something written by the Apostle Paul, in his Letter to the Romans, dated some twelve to 
fifteen years before the composition of the Gospel According to Mark, and so available to the author or authors of 
Mark. For Paul had written at the beginning of that letter’s chapter six: “..we who were baptized [or immersed] 


into Christ Jesus were baptized [or immersed] into his death...” 
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If anyone was ever baptized, or immersed, “into the death of Christ Jesus,” it would have been this young man, 
for his baptism coincided precisely with that death. In fact, it coincided not only with Jesus’ death, but with Jesus’ 
burial as well. And Paul goes on at more length in Romans: “We were indeed buried with him through baptism..” 

For Paul, then, those who are baptized “into Christ Jesus” [eis Christon Jesoun] are not only “immersed into his 
death” [eis ton thanaton autou ebaptizthemen]. They are also “buried with him through immersion” 
[sunetaphemen...auto dia tes baptismatos]. In other words, those who receive Christian baptism are immersed into 
both the death and the burial of Jesus. 

And that would precisely describe the coincidence of the young man’s baptism with Jesus’ death and 
entombment. The young man underwent Christian baptism somehow while Jesus was undergoing death and 
entombment. The two events occurred together. The young man embodied in his person, and in his experience, 
the Christian baptism described by Paul, which was associated intensely with the death and entombment of Jesus. 

But Jesus’ experience did not end with death and entombment. Instead, those events were followed by his 
being raised up. And the experience of Christian baptism did not end with immersion in water. Instead, that was 
followed by emergence from the water and then being clothed in a white robe. And Paul links up these two 
experiences as he continues in chapter six of Romans. For he goes on to say, “so that, just as Christ was raised from 
the dead by the glory of the Father, we too might live in newness of life? And that “newness of life” [kainoteti zoes] 


was symbolized by the white robe. 


It did not matter that having a Christian water baptism at the time of the death and entombment of Jesus would 
have been an anachronism. That rite would only develop some time after the death and entombment of Jesus. And 
so no young man could have actually undergone the Christian rite of water baptism at the same time that Jesus was 
being killed and buried. For one thing, who would have administered it? 

But the point is not that the young man was baptized in water. The point is that he was immersed “into the 
death and burial of Jesus” --even if that involved no water at all. 

This is confirmed by the general bilateral symmetry of the Gospel According to Mark. For the heart of the 
passage involving Jesus’ tomb, which runs from 16:1 through 16:6, is bilaterally symmetrical with the heart of the 
passage involving Jesus’ baptism, which runs from 1:7 through 1:10a. And in the center of that segment 1:7-10a is 
the verse 1:8, which reads, “I am immersing you in water, but he will immerse you in a holy spirit? Or, as Paul 
wrote in Romans, in the death and burial of Jesus. 

The point was to be “immersed” in the death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus in a way that transformed one’s 
life. That transformation was not fundamentally dependent on water. But it was, in any case, symbolized by a white 
robe. And that white robe made the young man a prototype, or model, for the baptized Christian. 

But in what way did he model baptized Christianity? 


If we contrast the young man’s behavior in the tomb with that of the three women, we can get some idea. For he is 


faced with the same alternate reality and the same unfamiliar religious universe as were the women--a huge rock 
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mysteriously moved, an open tomb, someone raised up after death and setting off on a journey with instructions 
left for people to follow him. And beyond that, a universe in which one’s religious foundations have been pulled 
from beneath him by God himself, leaving one in an unfamiliar universe, under an unknown God, in a tomb with 
nothing but the corpse of an old religion and the impending destruction of its temple. 

All that had driven the three women away from the tomb. Once they had digested all the tomb’s information 
and its implications, they reacted by running away shivering, bewildered, and speechless in fear. But none of the 
tomb’s information or implications seemed to bother the young man. On the contrary, he remained in the tomb, 
just sitting there calmly. 

Before the women encountered him, he was already in possession of all the tomb’s information. That’s why he 
could pass it all on to them when they met him. But, even in possession of all that information, the young man 
was just sitting calmly [kathemenon] in the vacant tomb. There is no indication that he was shivering. He was 
certainly not speechless, with everything he told the women. He did not seem to be bewildered, as plainly and 
systematically as he spoke. He showed no sign of being afraid of anything. And he certainly was not running 
anywhere. All that alternate reality and unfamiliar religious universe didn't seem to bother him at all. In fact, he 
seemed quite comfortable with it. 

And this must be part of the point of the incident--to contrast the Christian condition, represented by the 
young man, with the non-Christian condition, represented by the women. The Christian condition, says this 
Gospel, is comfortable in a world of huge rocks mysteriously moved, open tombs, live young men where dead 
bodies belong, people raised up after death, dead people going on journeys and leaving instructions to be followed 
and met, a God who pulls people's religious foundations out from under them, an unfamiliar universe under an 
unknown God, the corpse of what one thought was the one true religion, and the impending destruction of that 
religions temple. The Christian condition is not bothered by that world. On the contrary, it is comfortable in it. 
It even seems to belong in that world. And that provides a powerful contrast to the condition of the women. 

But not only that. The young man is said to be “sitting on the right side” [en tois dexiois]. The side of favor. 
The side of approval. The side that shows that the young man is correct. He is right to be comfortable in that 
alternate reality and that unfamiliar universe. He is right to belong there. He is the way people are meant to be, in 
the place they are meant to find themselves. 

And it is Christian baptism that puts them there. It is immersion in the death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus. 
The three women have not yet experienced that immersion, and so they are not comfortable in that unfamiliar 


universe, to say the least. But the young man has experienced it, and so he is comfortable there. 


This may give us an answer, finally, to the first question with which we opened Chapter 8--why would the Gospel 
According to Mark end with the women’s flight from the tomb? Why would it end with them running away 
shivering and bewildered, and saying nothing to anyone, because they were afraid? Why would it end with their 
effort to escape from the shattering experience of the tomb? Why is that the last image which this Gospel leaves 
us? 

The answer is, because that’s not really how the Gospel ends. It doesn’t just end with the women running away 


from the tomb. It also ends with the young man sitting calmly in that tomb, wearing a white robe. 
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The Gospel actually ends with a contrast between the young man and the women. The young man is 
comfortable in the tomb, and with all that the tomb means and all that it implies. But the women are terrified by 
it. 

The young man is comfortable in the world of this strange new God, with that strange God’s rejection of Mosaic 
religion, and with the consequent impending destruction of its temple, which had been thought to be the temple 
of that God himself. The young man is comfortable in that world, but the frightened fleeing women are not. 

The young man is comfortable in a tomb without his linen cloth, and without all the old Mosaic religion that 
that linen cloth had represented, but the frightened fleeing women are not. 

And the reason for that contrast, says this Gospel, is that the young man has had the experience of immersion 
in the death and burial of Jesus, while the frightened fleeing women have not. The young man has undergone the 
psychological experience of what Christian baptism is all about, while the frightened fleeing women have not. 

Having experienced the death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus in some personal psychological way, the young 
man is comfortable in a new religious universe, while the frightened fleeing women are not. 

So, to represent this contrast, the Gospel ends with the women running in terror from the tomb, and with the 
young man sitting there in that same tomb calmly. 

The Gospel actually ends, then, not with the flight of the three frightened women from the tomb, but with a 
contrast between two religious states--the state of having somehow psychologically shared in the death, burial, and 
resurrection of Jesus, and the state of not having shared in it. The state of having experienced the Christian baptism 
described by Paul, with the state of not having experienced it. 

And to represent this final, fundamental contrast, the Gospel ends with a closing contrasting image--three 
women running in terror from a tomb, and a young man sitting in that same tomb calmly, now wearing a white 


robe, when what he used to wear was a linen cloth. 
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Chapter 10 


After Six Days 


Synopsis 


In chapter nine, when Jesus and his three disciples go up a mountain "after six days," and Moses shows up on the 
mountain, and a cloud covers them there, and a voice speaks from within the cloud, we hear echoes of the Book of 


Exodus and its chapter twenty-four. This is the kind of situation in which God gives people his commandments. 


Details 


In the ninth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus and three of his disciples climb a mountain. At the 
top of that mountain, two legendary figures from the Jewish Bible-- Moses and Elijah--appear with Jesus and engage 
in conversation with him, and a voice from within a cloud tells the disciples, "This is my beloved son. Listen to 
him." 

But before Jesus and his three disciples climb the mountain in the first place, a curious detail appears. Jesus 
has taken his disciples north to the villages of Caesarea Philippi, and has told them that he will be killed and will 
be raised up three days later, and that "Whoever would preserve his life will lose it, but whoever loses his life for 
my sake and the sake of the good news will find it." 

Then, says the Gospel According to Mark, six days pass. And after those six days, Jesus climbs the mountain 
with his disciples. 

Why is it important that six days pass? Why mention that detail? What difference does it make how many 
days pass before Jesus and his disciples climb the mountain? 


The answer to that question goes right to the heart of the Gospel According to Mark. 


Just before the six days pass, Jesus has spoken of losing one's life "for the sake of the good news." And the term 
"good news" has a lengthy scriptural history. 

The Jewish Bible's First Book of Samuel, in its chapter thirty-one, tells of the deaths of the Israelite king Saul 
and three of his sons, who are killed in a war against the Philistines. When the Philistines discover Saul's body, 


they cut off his head, strip him of his armor, impale his body on a city wall, put his armor on display in one of their 
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temples, and send "the good news throughout the land...to their idols and to the people." And the same Bible's 
First Book of Chronicles, in its chapter ten, repeats the story, with the Philistines this time sending not just "the 
good news," but Saul's head and armor as well, "throughout the land...to convey the good news to their idols and 
their people." 

In the same Bible's Second Book of Samuel, chapter four, Saul's successor, King David, says "I seized and put 
to death the man who informed me of Saul's death, thinking himself the bearer of good news..." 

And at the beginning of that same Bible's First Book of Kings, old King David's son Adonijah has ambitions of 
succeeding his dying father as king. So, when he hears a sudden clamor in the city, and a messenger appears, 
Adonijah, thinking that he himself has inherited the kingship, says to the messenger "you...must bring good news." 
But the messenger replies, "On the contrary. Our Lord, King David, has made Solomon king." 

The term "news" then, in the Jewish Bible, seems to have meant a good deal more than it means for us today. 
"Good news" for the Philistines meant that an enemy king had been destroyed, and that was important enough 
news to announce throughout the land--not only to all the people, but to all the gods as well. And "good news" for 
the misguided messenger who brought word to David of King Saul's death, meant that a previous king had died, 
and that a new king had succeeded him. "Bad news" for Adonijah, on the other hand, was that someone other than 
himself had been made king. 

In any case, this "news" related not to everyday plebeian life, but to a fundamental change at the heart of the 
life of a nation--a change in dynasties or regimes. 


But there was even more to the term than that. 


In the same Bible's Second Book of Kings, chapter seven, Arameans have laid siege to Samaria, causing famine and 
starvation. Four Samaritan lepers, looking for food, stumble upon the Aramean camp and find it abandoned, with 
the Arameans having fled home in terror from an imaginary enemy. But not just that. The Aramean camp is full 
of food, drink, and treasure. So, the lepers say, "This is a day of good news." 

"Good news" in this case, while still momentous, does not refer to a change in dynasties or regimes. It refers 
to a fundamental, pervasive, and radical change for the better at the heart of the life of a people. It's not a change 
from one king to another, or from one dynasty or regime to another, but it's a change from famine and starvation 


to food, and from siege to peace and freedom. 


In the same Jewish Bible's Prophecy of Isaiah, chapter fifty-two, the term "good news" finally refers to more than 
even a change of dynasties or regimes, and to more than a change from famine and siege to food and freedom. It 
refers now to the most fundamental, pervasive, and radical of all improvements at the heart of the life of a people. 


For in chapter fifty-two of Isaiah, the message is-- 


How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him who brings glad tidings, 


announcing peace, bearing good news, 
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announcing salvation, and saying to Zion, 
"Your God is King." 


This message, that matters are now in God's own hands, that he is running the show personally from now on, 
is the sort of "good news"--or momentous announcement--that the Bible's Book of Proverbs, in its chapter fifteen, 


says "invigorates the bones," and in its chapter twenty-five says is "like cool water to one faint with thirst." 


In Isaiah, the good news--or momentous announcement--about God's being king, about the beginning of God's 
dynasty and regime, about God's taking matters into his own hands and running the show from now on, and about 
God's own fundamental, pervasive, and radical improvement of human life at its core--all that had been only a 
promise. 

But the Gospel According to Mark declares that promise to be realizable. Its opening words call it "the good 
news of Jesus." And the first words it puts into Jesus' mouth have him "announcing the good news of God, saying 
that ‘Everything has been prepared for this moment, and the rule of God is at hand." 

But then the Gospel According to Mark has Jesus say a curious thing. He says, "Change everything about the 


way you think." Or as the Gospel says it in its original Greek: metanoiete. 


If the Gospel According to Mark was in fact composed around the year 70 AD [or CE], then it had available to it 
not only the entire Jewish Bible and its "Apocrypha," but also the Christian letters traditionally ascribed to Paul 
and addressed to the Galatians, to the Corinthians, to the Philippians, to Philemon, and to the Romans--as well as 
the First Letter to the Thessalonians, and possibly the Second as well. In any case, the Pauline letters dated prior 
to the Gospel According to Mark make frequent use of the term "good news." But they do not disagree with the 
Prophecy of Isaiah that what "good news" now must be about is God's own fundamental, pervasive, and radical 
improvement of human life at its core. 

What the letters ascribed to Paul do add to the Prophecy of Isaiah's understanding of the term "good news" is 
that the good news which Isaiah only promised turns out, in its realization, to be much different from what might 
have been expected. 

The First Letter of Paul to the Corinthians, for example, in its very first chapter, reveals that the real good news 
turns out to be very difficult for people to accept, it is so different from everything they have known before. For 


Wow 


that letter calls the real good news "complete absurdity to those who are headed for ruin," "a stumbling block to 
the Jews, and an absurdity" to everyone else. And the reason the good news strikes people as so absurd, this letter 
says, is its claim that "God chose those whom the world considers absurd to shame the wise; he singled out the 
weak of this world to shame the strong. He chose the world's low-born and despised, those who count for nothing, 
to reduce to nothing those who were something." As a result, this letter says, "The natural man does not accept 
what is taught by the spirit of God. For him, that is absurdity." 

The real good news is so absurd, in fact, that it seems to keep being rejected in favor of other doctrines. At the 


beginning of Paul's Letter to the Galatians, for example, there is talk about "another good news." But, this letter 
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to the Galatians insists, "there is no other... For even if we, or an angel from heaven, should announce to you good 
news not in accord with the one we delivered to you, let a curse be upon him!" 

And another part of what makes this good news so hard to accept is its incredible insistence that the old Mosaic 
Law is, of all things, useless. For Galatians, in its chapter two, maintains that "by the works of the Law no one will 
be made virtuous" [dikaiothesetai, in the Greek}. In fact, in chapter three of Galatians, "All who depend on 
observance of the Law...are under a curse." 

And the Letter of Paul to the Romans says in its chapter three, "now the justice [dikaiosune] of God has been 
manifested apart from the Law.... For we hold that a man is made virtuous [dikaiousthai] by faith apart from 
observance of the Law." And again, in Galatians, chapter five, "If you are guided by the spirit, you are not under 
the Law." 

The "good news" in the Christian letters associated with Paul, then, turns the accepted world upside down: 
absurdity becomes wisdom, weakness becomes strength, nothingness becomes something, and observance of the 
Law does not make one virtuous. 

Accepting this kind of message does require "changing everything about the way one thinks," as the Gospel 
According to Mark says in its single word metanoiete. It means giving up everything one had been taught about 
how to live and learning to live instead by a whole new set of rules. And Galatians, in its chapter six, summarizes 


those new rules: "Help carry one another's burdens; in that way you will fulfill the Law of Christ." 


In the Jewish Bible's Book of Exodus, chapter twenty-four, the Lord is about to give Moses some stone tablets on 
which are written the commandments of the Law. So, he calls Moses up a mountain to receive them, and a cloud 
covers the mountain. Then Exodus says, "The glory of the Lord settled upon Mount Sinai. The cloud covered it 
for six days, and on the seventh day he called to Moses from the midst of the cloud." 

In the Gospel According to Mark's chapter nine, then, when Jesus and his three disciples go up a mountain 
"after six days," and Moses shows up on the mountain, and a cloud covers them there, and a voice speaks from 
within the cloud, we hear echoes of the Book of Exodus and its chapter twenty-four. This is the kind of situation 
in which God gives people his commandments. This is the sort of thing that happens "after six days." 

And in fact, God does give a commandment in the Mark Gospel's chapter nine. For the voice from the cloud 
tells Jesus’ three disciples, "This is my beloved son. Listen to him." 

But the similarities do not end there. In Exodus, chapter thirty-two, when Moses finally descends from the 
mountain, he comes upon a crowd making a commotion--and in the Mark Gospel, so does Jesus. In Exodus, 
Moses interviews Aaron about an idol's history--and in the Mark Gospel, Jesus interviews a father about his son's 
history. In Exodus, tablets of the Law get hurled down to the ground--and in the Mark Gospel, so does a boy. In 
Exodus, an idol which cannot speak or move gets thrown into fire and water--and in the Mark Gospel, so does the 
boy, who cannot speak or move. In Exodus, Moses calls people to come to him--and in the Mark Gospel, so does 
Jesus. In Exodus, people are criticized for being "stiff necked"--and in the Mark Gospel, they are criticized for 
being "without faith." In Exodus, Moses gets rid of human beings--and in the Mark Gospel, Jesus gets rid of an 
unclean spirit. And in Exodus, after the event is resolved, Moses holds a conference with his allies--while in the 


Mark Gospel, after the event is resolved, Jesus holds a conference with his disciples. 
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But there is a fundamental and radical difference, which turns the Moses incident upside-down, is totally 
absurd in terms of the expectations which the Moses incident created, requires a whole new way of thinking from 
the Moses incident, and creates a whole new set of rules. For Moses resolves the situation by taking lives. He uses 
the force of arms. He has people killed. And he praises people afterwards for massacring their own sons and 
kinsmen. 

In the Moses incident, human lives are sacrificed for the sake of the Law--but in the Jesus incident, a boy's life 
is saved for the sake of his father. In the Moses incident, fathers kill their own sons--but in the Jesus incident, a 
father saves his son. And in the Moses incident, a crisis is resolved by spilling blood--but in the Jesus incident a 
whole different approach is taken. It is not overtly displayed by Jesus in his action. But it is identified by him in 
his conference with his disciples. Moses resolved this kind of a crisis by murder. But now that God has personally 
taken things into his own hands, to fundamentally, pervasively, and radically improve human life at its core, the 
real good news is that crises like this can no longer be resolved by murder. Now--as absurd as it may seem--crises 
like this, according to Jesus, can only be resolved by prayer. 

And the other incident from the scriptures to which this incident in Mark shows similarities is turned upside- 
down, too. For in the Second Book of Maccabees, chapter fifteen, the high priest Onias and the prophet Jeremiah 
appear to Judas Maccabeus and speak to him, the way in the Gospel According to Mark, Moses and Elijah appear 
with and speak with Jesus. But in Second Maccabees, the incident ends with Jeremiah giving Judas a golden sword 
and telling him, "Accept this holy sword as a gift from God; with it you shall crush your adversaries." And in Mark, 
Jesus turns this upside down. He does and says something totally absurd in terms of the expectations which the 
Maccabean incident created. He does and says something that requires a whole new way of thinking from the 
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Maccabean incident and creates a whole new set of rules. For Jeremiah's "gift from God" was simply one more way 
of using the force of arms to take human lives. And the gift from God through Jesus will no longer crush adversaries 
by taking human lives. It will save human lives instead, by prayer. 

Jesus in the Gospel According to Mark has turned things upside-down. He has operated by a fundamentally 
and radically new set of rules, the rules of the "good news." And learning what those new rules are is why the 
disciples were told only to listen to him, when they heard a voice speaking to them out of a cloud, on the top of a 


mountain which they had climbed with Jesus, after six days. 
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Chapter 11 


Gashing Himself with Stones 


Synopsis 


The prophets of Baal in the First Book of Kings were calling on Baal by their screams and their gashing, but Baal 
never responded to them. Now here, in the fifth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, the man "in a foul spirit" 
has engaged in the same kind of screaming and gashing, but this time the outcome is different. This time someone 
responds. And it is someone who calls himself "the Lord." It is someone who would be called, in Hebrew, Baal. It 
is someone who has power over "demons." And it is someone who is recognized by those "demons" as "the Son of 
the Most High God." Baal has arrived. 


Details 


In the fifth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus and his disciples have just climbed into a boat and have 
crossed what the Gospel in its original Greek calls "the sea." When they land, they are greeted by a man who, again 
in the Greek, is "in a foul spirit," and lives among some tombs. Jesus winds up permitting the foul spirit--which 
turns out to be a whole "legion" of foul spirits--to move into a herd of pigs. And the pigs then proceed to charge 
down a cliff into the sea, where they drown. 

But before Jesus permits these foul spirits to move into the pigs, the Gospel According to Mark gives us a 
curious detail about the man whom the spirits are besetting. He gashes himself with stones. In fact, he spends "all 
night and day among the tombs and in the mountains, screaming and gashing himself with stones." 

And at the end of the incident, there's another curious detail. When the people who live in a nearby village 
and work the nearby fields learn what has happened to the man, and to the pigs, they beg Jesus to leave their 
territory. 

Why is it important, then, in the Gospel According to Mark, that the demonized man gashes himself with 


stones? And why do the locals, on learning what has happened, beg Jesus to leave their territory? 


In the Jewish Bible's Book of Deuteronomy, in chapter fourteen, Moses is announcing the Lord's commandments 


to the people, and he says, "You shall not gash yourselves." But that commandment brings up two more questions. 
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First, why would people want to gash themselves anyway--what would be the point? And second, why does the 
Lord care whether they gash themselves or not--what difference does it make to him? 

In the same Bible's Book of Leviticus, chapter nineteen [v 28], we get part of our answer. For there, the Lord 
is giving a list of commandments to Moses--before Moses relays them to the people, as he does in chapter fourteen 
of Deuteronomy. And there the Lord tells Moses something which Moses later omits when he relays the Lord's 
words to the people in Deuteronomy. For in Leviticus, the Lord tells Moses, "Do not lacerate your bodies for the 
dead..." 

With that, we have at least some sort of answer to our first question--why people would want to gash 
themselves, and what would be the point of it. They would want to gash themselves for the dead. The point would 
be to do something for the dead. 

But what? And why does the Lord care about whether they gash themselves for the dead--what difference does 
it make to him? 

Part of the answer to that comes from the context of Moses’ words to the people in Deuteronomy. For in 
chapter twelve [v 29] of that book, before he gets to the commandment "You shall not gash yourselves," Moses gives 
a general commandment of which "You shall not gash yourselves" will be one specific instance. And the general 


commandment which Moses gives is this-- 


When the Lord, your God, removes the nations from your way..., 
be on your guard! 

Otherwise...you will be lured into following them. 

Do not inquire regarding their gods, 


"How did these nations worship their gods?" 


Then he goes on to say in chapter fourteen, "You shall not gash yourselves." So, gashing for the dead seems to 
have been one way in which other nations worshipped their gods. But can we learn more about it than that? 

In the same Bible's First Book of Kings we can. For there, in chapter eighteen, the great prophet Elijah--calling 
himself "the only surviving prophet of the Lord"--finds himself competing against fifty prophets of the god Baal. 
And this competition tells us something about "how those nations worshipped their gods." 

The point of the competition is to make fire come down from heaven and consume a sacrificial bull. First, the 
prophets of Baal try, and fail. Then Elijah tries, and succeeds. But the prophets of Baal don't just fail. They fail 
miserably. First, they pray. Then, when that doesn't work, they hop around the altar. And when that doesn't work 
either, they start shouting louder and louder and--guess what--gashing themselves, "as was their custom," until 
blood gushes over them. And all this happens, the story says, on a mountain. 

But what about the relation of gashing to the dead? It is, after all, supposed to be not only a way of worshipping 
a god--in this case, Baal. It is also supposed to be done in some way for the dead. How do those two features fit 


together? 
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Baal, we are told, was a Semitic dying god. His death was ritually re-enacted every year. And his votaries responded 
to his annual death by wailing and gashing themselves--perhaps with the intention that their blood would soak 
into the earth where he was buried and bring him back to life. And this worship of Baal was carried out on 
mountains--or, as the Jewish Bible likes to call them, "high places." 

In that Bible's Second Book of Kings, beginning in its chapter twenty-one, an apostate king of Jerusalem named 
Manasseh "rebuilt the high places" and "erected altars to Baal." Then his zealously orthodox successor Josiah, in 
his turn, "defiled...the high places." In one instance in fact, Josiah, noticing some graves on a mountainside, 
"ordered the bones taken from the graves and burned on the altar, and thus defiled it." 

With this information about the annual ritual re-enactment of Baal's death, among graves, on mountains, by 
screaming and gashing, we can begin to find some answers to our questions about the man "in a foul spirit" in the 
Gospel According to Mark. Not only did he scream and gash himself, like the prophets of Baal in the First Book 
of Kings. He also lived among the kinds of tombs and on the kinds of mountains that King Josiah destroyed as he 
purified the land of the high places and altars to Baal which his predecessors like Manasseh had built. 

Moreover, the man who gashes himself in the Gospel According to Mark lives "across the sea"--in a pagan land. 
So, what we seem to have in the incident in Mark, then, is this: a pagan land, where rites in honor of Baal are 
practiced, with screaming and gashing, among mountains and tombs. But Baal, as a foreign god, is a "demon" to 
the Jewish mind. So, a man practicing rites in honor of Baal is seen as being beset by demons. And part of what 
Jesus does in Mark is to liberate people from demons--which is to say, from foreign gods. 


But why does he do it in this case by permitting the "demons" to move into a herd of pigs? 


The pig was a sacrificial animal. But it was more than that. In the mythology of dying gods--such as Baal, Dumuzi- 
Tammuz, Attis, Adonis, Osiris, Dionysus, Orpheus, and even Tristan and Diarmuid--the pig was frequently a major 
player. The pig frequently killed or gored the dying god. 

And the reason for this feature of the myths would seem to be clear. The earliest sacrifices must have been of 
humans--as ways of bringing the dying gods back to life, and as ways of re-enacting the dying gods' deaths. But 
then the human victims must have been replaced--frequently by animals, and often by pigs. The question is, how 
could the sacrificing of pigs be justified? One way would be as revenge for crimes the pigs had committed against 
humans. If the pigs had killed or gored humans--especially gods--it would be easier to justify killing those pigs. 
We still, in fact, eliminate "man-eating" and "man-killing" animals today. And if a pig could be blamed for a 
human's death--or a god's death--then it would be much easier to justify killing that pig. So, by being blamed for 
killing or goring the dying gods, pigs took the place of humans in sacrifices to those gods, and in sacrificial re- 
enactments of those gods’ deaths. And by killing the pigs who had murdered or gored their dead gods, the people 
could assure those gods that their deaths had been avenged and could hope that this vengeance taken on their 
murderers would convince the gods to return to their people on earth. 

This would have been the case with Baal. Originally, humans representing the dying Baal would have been 
sacrificed at the annual celebration. But eventually those human sacrificial victims would have been replaced by 
pigs. And in the Gospel According to Mark, that is exactly what happens. The man being victimized by the demons 


is replaced as their victim by pigs. 
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The man "in a foul spirit" begs Jesus not to torture him. But isn't he already being tortured by the "foul spirit" 
that possesses him? And, anyway, isn't it supposedly the "foul spirit," or spirits who are asking not to be tortured? 
How are these questions reconciled? 

They are reconciled in the context of ritual sacrifice. For the sacrifice might well involve a sort of torture, with 
the victim undergoing a prolonged death. When the spirits move out of the man, he avoids further torture. And 
when the spirits wind up drowning in the pigs, they avoid prolonged torture, as well. 

The man, in the role of sacrificial victim, had been the human embodiment of Baal. But when the pigs take 
over the role of sacrificial victims, they become animal embodiments of Baal. And embodying Baal is expressed 
in this story as being possessed by him, or as the Gospel puts it, "demonized." 

But there is still one final question left. We may know now why the man gashes himself with stones. He is the 
major player in a ritual re-enactment of the annual death of the dying god Baal. But why do the locals, on learning 
what has happened, beg Jesus to leave their territory? 


There are three answers which can be yielded by speculation. 


The first possible answer comes from the First Book of Kings. When Elijah defeats the fifty prophets of Baal, he 
follows up his victory by having every one of Baal's prophets promptly killed. And it may be that the locals in Mark 
are afraid of similar treatment by Jesus. They are, after all, foreigners, pagans, and apparent votaries of Baal. And 
what Baal's earlier votaries received at the hands of Elijah, they may expect to receive at the hands of Jesus. They 
may be afraid that Jesus will follow his victory over the Baal spirits by having all of them, as votaries of Baal, killed 
like Baal's prophets in the First Book of Kings. And that may be why they beg Jesus to leave their territory. 

But a second possibility also comes to mind. The locals may beg Jesus to leave their territory because they do 
not like what he has done, and they do not want him to do it again. They may not like this disruption of their lives, 
which are accustomed to having a man living among tombs in the mountains, who spends his nights and days 
screaming and gashing himself. They may not like any interferences with their foreign and pagan worship of Baal. 
And they may not like any changes from their practice of worshipping Baal with human victims instead of with 
animal sacrifice. But if Jesus stays there, he will probably keep disrupting their lives, keep interfering with their 
foreign and pagan worship, and keep changing their practice of worshipping Baal from one of human sacrifice to 
one of animal sacrifice. They may want to preserve human sacrifice. And that may be why they beg Jesus to leave 
their territory. 

Finally, a third possibility comes to mind. When Jesus, at the end of the story in Mark, sends the liberated man 
back to his home, he tells that man to report to his people what "the Lord" has done for him. And then, the Gospel 
says, the man goes off and reports--not what "the Lord" has done, but what Jesus has done. 

There is only one other occasion in the Gospel According to Mark on which Jesus refers to himself as “the 
lord,’ and that is in chapter eleven [verse 3]. But in chapter eleven, as we will see later, the use of the term “lord” 
seems to be merely to create a parallelism with chapter twelve [verse 9]. 

Aside from that, this is the only other time in the Gospel According to Mark that Jesus refers to himself as "the 
Lord"--or that the Gospel refers to Jesus as "the Lord" [ho kurios in Greek]. Throughout the rest of the Gospel 


According to Mark, Jesus always refers to himself as "the son of man." And even his disciples do not refer to him 
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as "the Lord," but rather as "Teacher," or "Rabbi." In fact, in the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus does not refer to 
God as "the Lord," except when he is reciting quotations from the Jewish Bible which are translated as referring to 
God that way. Except for those quotations, neither Jesus nor the Gospel According to Mark ever refers to God as 
"the Lord." They simply refer to him as "God" [ho theos]. 

But in this case, in the Gospel's chapter five, with the man who screams and gashes himself, Jesus and the 
Gospel According to Mark refer to Jesus as "the Lord." And that is an interesting fact. Because "the Lord" translates 
into a Semitic language like Hebrew as Baal. 

Moreover, when the man possessed by the foul spirits in the Gospel According to Mark first sees Jesus, he calls 
Jesus "Son of the Most High God." This is the only time when anyone in Mark addresses Jesus by that title. And 
what is significant about that title is that the dying god Baal was in fact the son of El, who was the Most High God 
of the Canaanite pantheon. Baal was "the Son of the Most High God." And the foul spirits possessing the man 
recognize this individual in Jesus. 

The prophets of Baal in the First Book of Kings were calling on Baal by their screams and their gashing, but 
Baal never responded to them. Now here, in the fifth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, the man "in a foul 
spirit" has engaged in the same kind of screaming and gashing, but this time the outcome is different. This time 
someone responds. And it is someone who calls himself "the Lord." It is someone who would be called, in Hebrew, 
Baal. It is someone who has power over "demons." And it is someone who is recognized by those "demons" as "the 
Son of the Most High God." Baal has arrived. 

That would be terrifying to locals who had never had a real response to any of their prayers, and who thought 
they could safely pray without having to worry that any divine beings would really show up. But now all that has 
changed, and they are faced with a possible divine being who has showed up in response to their prayers and has 
a lot of power. That's scary. So, they beg this being who calls himself "the Lord"--and whom "demons" call "the 
Son of the Most High God"--to leave their territory. They don't really want him there with them, even though he 
has showed up in response to one of their own, who was calling on Baal to come back from the dead, by spending 
every night and day in the mountains, like a good Baal votary among the tombs, screaming and gashing himself 


with stones. 
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Chapter 12 


What She Has Done 


Synopsis 


Jesus is anointed once, and once only, in the Gospel According to Mark. That anointing is accomplished in chapter 
fourteen, in Bethany, in the house of Simon the Leper, by a nameless woman. And that's it. 

It is that anointing by the woman in Bethany that causes Jesus’ life to go wrong. It is the anointing by the 
woman that makes him the anointed son of God. And it is the job of the anointed son of God to be rejected, 


abandoned, condemned, beaten, insulted, and executed. 


Details 


In the fourteenth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus is dining in a village called Bethany, in the home 
of a man named "Simon the Leper." A woman comes in carrying a sealed alabaster jar of expensive ointment, 
breaks open the jar, and anoints Jesus’ head. The others there criticize the woman for wasting expensive ointment. 
But Jesus defends her, saying that she has performed a kalon--or "exquisitely fitting"--deed, that she has anointed 
his body for burial, and that "Wherever the good news is announced throughout the whole world, what she has 
done will be reported in memory of her." 

The question is, just what is it about this woman's deed that makes it so important? Nowhere else in the Gospel 
According to Mark does Jesus say that someone else has done something kalon--or "exquisitely fitting"--except in 
chapter seven, when he says it ironically of some Pharisees. In fact, everywhere else in this Gospel, performing a 
kalon deed is something that only Jesus does. It is never something that anyone else ever does. So, when Jesus 
himself calls this woman's deed kalon, it must be something significant. 

Moreover, this is the only time in the entire Gospel According to Mark when Jesus says that something will be 
included as part of the "good news." And it is the only time when he singles out someone to be remembered. 

In short, Jesus heaps higher praise on this woman and her deed than he does on anyone else in the entire 
Gospel According to Mark. And the question is, why does he heap such high praise on her? Just what is it that the 
woman has done? Just what has made her deed so important? And just what has made it so kalon, or "exquisitely 
fitting"? 
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In the Jewish Bible's Book of Exodus, chapter thirty, Moses has climbed up onto the top of Mount Sinai, to receive 
the stone tablets containing the commandments of the Lord, and the Lord has taken the opportunity to give Moses 
various detailed instructions regarding the proper methods of worship. 

During the course of these instructions, the Lord tells Moses that proper worship is going to have to involve a 
number of things: a meeting tent and an ark of the commandments, a table "and all its appurtenances," a lampstand 
"and all its appurtenances," a laver "with its base," and some priests. 

All these have to be consecrated to the Lord, and they all have to be consecrated in a certain way. They all have 
to be consecrated by being anointed with oil. If they are not properly anointed, then they are not properly 
consecrated to the Lord, and they cannot be used in his worship. 

In the same Book of Exodus, in its chapter forty, everything has been constructed that the Lord had said was 


necessary for worship, and now the Lord tells Moses to consecrate it all. He says-- 


Take the anointing oil 

and anoint the Dwelling and everything in it, 
consecrating it and all its furnishings, 

so that it will be sacred. 

Anoint the altar of holocausts 

and all its appurtenances, 

consecrating it, so that it will be most sacred. 
Likewise, anoint the laver with its base, 

and thus consecrate it. 

Then bring Aaron...and anoint him, 

thus consecrating him as my priest. 

Bring forward his sons also... 

As you have anointed their father, 


anoint them also as my priests. 
Finally, in the same Jewish Bible's Book of Leviticus, chapter eight, Moses carries out the Lord's instructions-- 


Taking the anointing oil, 

Moses anointed and consecrated the dwelling, 

with all that was in it. 

Then he sprinkled some of this oil...on the altar, 

and anointed the altar, with all its appurtenances, 

and the laver, with its base, thus consecrating them. 

He even poured some of the anointing oil on Aaron's head, 


thus consecrating him. 


But the anointing does not end there. 
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In the same Bible's First Book of Samuel, chapter ten, a man named Saul becomes the first king of Israel. And he 


becomes king when he is anointed by a prophet named Samuel-- 


Then, from a flask he had with him, 

Samuel poured oil on Saul's head...saying, 

"The Lord anoints you commander over his heritage. 
You are to govern the Lord's people Israel, 


and to save them from the grasp of their enemies round about." 


In the same Bible's Second Book of Samuel, Saul has been killed, and a man named David succeeds him as 
king. First of all, David becomes king of the Judahites. After that, he also becomes king of Israel. But in each case, 
he becomes king in the same way. In each case, he becomes king by being anointed. He becomes king of the 
Judahites in chapter two, when "the men of Judah" anoint him. And he becomes king of Israel as well, in chapter 
five, when "all the elders of Israel" anoint him. [The Bible's First Book of Chronicles, chapter eleven, also has "all 
the elders of Israel" anointing him.] 

In the same Bible's First Book of Kings, chapter one, David's son Solomon succeeds his father David as king of 
Israel. And the way he becomes king is according to the pattern. He gets anointed by the high priest Zadok--or 
by Zadok and a prophet named Nathan. 

In the nineteenth chapter of that same First Book of Kings, the Lord says to the great prophet Elijah, "anoint 
Hazael as king of Aram. Then...anoint Jehu...as king of Israel, and Elisha...as prophet to succeed you." 

In the same Bible's Second Book of Kings, chapter nine, a man named Ahaziah is king in Judah, and a man 
named Joram is king in Israel. But Elijah's successor, the prophet Elisha, sends one of his assistant prophets to meet 
secretly with an army commander named Jehu and anoint Jehu king over Israel. So, the assistant prophet secretly 
meets with Jehu, and pours oil on Jehu's head, saying "Thus says the Lord, the God of Israel: 'I anoint you king over 
the people of the Lord, over Israel. You shall destroy the house of Ahab..." 
has killed king Joram of Israel, and has had king Ahaziah of Judah killed, as well. Then, two chapters later, a boy 


And before that chapter is over, Jehu 


named Joash is anointed king of Judah, and in chapter twenty-three, a man named Jehoahaz is. 
Anointing an object with oil, then--like an altar or a lampstand or a laver or an appurtenance--seems to have 
made it fit for use in the Lord's worship. And anointing a man with oil--like Saul or David or Solomon or Jehu-- 


seems to have made him fit for use in the Lord's service. 


The Gospel According to Mark opens with the words, "Beginning of the good news of Jesus, anointed son of God"- 
-or, "Essence of the good news of Jesus, anointed son of God." In either case, there is no doubt about the fact that 
Jesus is supposed to be anointed and supposed to be fit for the Lord's service. But until he walks into the house of 


Simon the Leper in Bethany, in chapter fourteen of the Gospel, not a drop of oil has touched him. And after he 
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leaves that house, no drop of oil ever touches him again. Even the three women who go to his tomb in chapter 
sixteen, with the intention of anointing his body, fail to accomplish their mission. 

Jesus is anointed once, and once only, in the Gospel According to Mark. That anointing is accomplished in 
chapter fourteen, in Bethany, in the house of Simon the Leper, by the woman. And that's it. 

Prior to that event, in the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus makes a point of avoiding publicity. In chapter one, 
an evil spirit in a man screams, "you are God's holy messenger," but Jesus orders the spirit to be silent. Later in that 
same chapter Jesus, driving out many demons, prohibits the demons from saying anything, "because they knew 
who he was." Finally, at the end of that chapter, he cures a leper and tells him, "don't tell this to anyone." 

In chapter three, people with evil spirits in them fall down before him and scream "You are the son of God!" 
But Jesus orders them not to tell who he is. 

In chapter five, after he heals a young girl who appears to be dead, he orders the onlookers not to tell anyone. 
In chapter seven, after he heals a man who cannot speak or hear, he orders the onlookers not to speak of it to 
anyone. In chapter eight, after one of his disciples identifies him as the anointed one, Jesus orders his disciples not 
to tell anyone about him. And in chapter nine, after Moses and Elijah have appeared with him on a mountain top 
and a voice from a cloud has spoken to three disciples, Jesus orders those disciples not to tell anyone what they 
have seen. 

But once the woman in Bethany has anointed Jesus in chapter fourteen, everything changes. The High Priest 
asks him, "Are you the anointed one...?" And Jesus answers "I am." Pilate, in chapter fifteen, asks him "Are you the 
king of the Jews?" And Jesus answers, "You have said it." What he had refused to allow anyone else to say of him 
before the Bethany incident, Jesus now readily says of himself. It is clear that Jesus, in the Gospel According to 
Mark, understands Bethany to have been a turning point. 


But it was a turning point in more ways than one. 


Before Jesus is anointed by the woman in chapter fourteen, he earns the enmity of Pharisees, of members of King 
Herod's political party, of chief priests, of men of letters, and of elders. As early as chapter three, Pharisees and 
members of Herod's party start making plans to kill him. In chapter eleven, chief priests and men of letters begin 
looking for a way to kill him. And in chapter twelve, chief priests, men of letters, and elders all try to arrest him. 

But before the Bethany anointing, all these adversaries can make no headway. In chapter eleven, the chief 
priests and men of letters are thwarted because they are afraid of Jesus, who has "the whole crowd...amazed at his 
teaching." In chapter twelve, the chief priests, men of letters, and elders are all thwarted because they are afraid of 
the crowd. Later in the same chapter, some Pharisees and members of Herod's party are "filled with wonder at 
him." And still later, "nobody dared to ask Jesus any more questions." His power seems unassailable. 

But once he is anointed by the woman in Bethany in chapter fourteen, all that changes. One of Jesus' own 
disciples now provides the chief priests with a way to capture him. A crowd sent by the chief priests, men of letters, 
and elders arrests him. All his disciples leave him and run away. He is judged guilty and condemned to death. 
One of his disciples denies even knowing him. The crowd shouts for him to be crucified. He gets beaten and 
ridiculed and insulted and executed. And all those things start going wrong the moment the woman in Bethany 


anoints him. 
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So, when Jesus, on being anointed by the woman, says "She has anointed my body for burial," he doesn't just 
mean she has anointed him because he is about to be killed and buried. He means that she has anointed him to 
make him be killed and buried. It is the anointing by the woman in Bethany that causes Jesus' life to go wrong. It 
is the anointing by the woman that makes him the anointed son of God. And it is the job of the anointed son of 
God to be rejected, abandoned, condemned, beaten, insulted, and executed. 

None of that could have happened to Jesus if he hadn't been anointed. But once he is anointed, it all becomes 


inevitable. 


Still, there is one group of people involved in all this who refuse to recognize Jesus as the anointed one. For, after 
Jesus has been anointed in chapter fourteen, the High Priest specifically asks him, "Are you the anointed one?" 
And Jesus answers "I am." And the High Priest finds this so infuriating that he does something no High Priest is 
allowed to do. He rips his clothes apart. That is specifically prohibited by the Mosaic Law, in the Jewish Bible's 
Book of Leviticus, chapter twenty-one, when the Lord tells Moses, "The most exalted of the priests...shall not...rend 
his garments." And in that same Book's chapter ten, Moses seems to have already known that this prohibition was 
coming, because he tells the priest Aaron and his sons, "Do not...tear your garments, lest you bring not only death 
on yourselves but God's wrath also on the whole community." 

Even the Roman official Pilate in the Gospel According to Mark accepts Jesus' claim to be "King of the Jews." 
But the High Priest, by contrast, becomes so infuriated by Jesus’ claim to have been anointed that he violates an 
explicit prohibition of the Mosaic law--one punishable by death--and rips his clothes apart. Then the High Priest 
and all those with him--chief priests, elders, men of letters, and the whole Council--agree that Jesus, by his claim 
to having been anointed, has earned for himself the penalty of execution. 


But why does Jesus’ claim mean so much to the High Priest and to all those others with him? 


In the Jewish Bible's First Book of Samuel, chapter nine [v 16], before Israel has ever had its first king, the prophet 
Samuel receives a revelation from the Lord in which he is told, "At this time tomorrow I will send you a man...whom 
you are to anoint as commander of my people Israel." And when Samuel, the next day, first catches sight of this 
man named Saul, the Lord again speaks to him and says, "This is the man of whom I told you: he is to govern my 
people." 

In chapter ten [v 1] of that same Book, when Samuel anoints Saul as king, he does so with the words, "The Lord 
anoints you commander over his heritage." And then he makes a prediction to Saul which will confirm the fact 
that "the Lord has anointed you." Finally, in that same chapter [v 24], when Samuel presents Saul as king "to all the 
people," he calls Saul "the man whom the Lord has chosen." 

In the same Bible's Second Book of Samuel, chapter seven [v 8], Saul's successor David has just been anointed 
King of both Judah and Israel. Then the Lord speaks to a prophet named Nathan and tells him-- 


Speak thus to my servant David, 


"...It was I who took you from the pasture 
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and from the care of the flock 


to be commander of my people Israel." 


In the same Book's chapter twelve [v 7], Nathan again tells David, "Thus says the Lord God of Israel: 'I anointed 
you King of Israel." And in the same Book's chapter nineteen [v 22], David is referred to as "the Lord's anointed." 

In the same Bible's First Book of Kings, chapter one [v 48], after David's son Solomon has been anointed king, 
old King David says, "Blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel, who has this day seated one of my sons upon my 
throne." 

And in the Second Book of Kings, chapter nine [v 6], when the prophet Elisha's assistant anoints Jehu king of 
Israel, he says "Thus says the Lord, the God of Israel: I anoint you king over the people of the Lord, over Israel." 

Being anointed king by one of the Lord's representatives, then, means more than just being anointed by a man. 
It means that the one being anointed has been chosen to be king by the Lord himself. A man may be doing the 
anointing, but the choice has been made by the Lord. And in fact, the man doing the anointing is only doing so as 
a representative of the Lord. Being anointed means that one has been chosen by the Lord. And the anointing is 
even spoken of as having been done, not by a man, but by the Lord. Anointing is something that the Lord is behind. 
Anointing is a work, not of man, but of the Lord. 

But the Lord's choice had to be expressed through men who were the Lord's representatives. When the Lord 
chose Saul, he expressed his choice through his prophet Samuel. When the Lord chose David, he expressed his 
choice through "the men of Judah" and "the elders of Israel." When the Lord chose Solomon, he expressed his 
choice through the high priest Zadok and the prophet Nathan. And when the Lord chose Jehu, he expressed his 
choice through an assistant to the great prophet Elisha. 

So if the Lord had really chosen Jesus as one of his anointed kings, he should have expressed his choice through 
one of his official representatives--a prophet, or "the men of Judah," or "the elders of Israel," or a high priest, or an 
assistant to a great prophet. And in the Gospel According to Mark, the Lord has done none of those things. 

Consequently, in the Gospel According to Mark, when Jesus claims to have been anointed, then in terms of the 
tradition in which the High Priest and all those with him operate, Jesus is lying. Jesus has not been anointed by 
any of the Lord's prophets, and he has not been anointed by "the men of Judah," and he has not been anointed by 
"the elders of Israel," and he has not been anointed by a high priest, and he has not been anointed by an assistant 
to a great prophet. He has not been anointed in any way that the Mosaic Law can recognize, or that any of its 
representatives can recognize. 

But beyond that, Jesus is not just lying about himself. He is lying about the Lord. He is claiming that the Lord 
has done something which the High Priest and all those with him know that the Lord has not done. Jesus is 
claiming that the Lord has chosen him and has had him anointed as his king. And the High Priest and all those 
with him know that that has simply not happened. So, Jesus is lying about the Lord. And lying about the Lord is 
blasphemy. 

This is why the High Priest, the official representative of the Lord, is infuriated. He has been lied to about the 
Lord. He has been told that the Lord has chosen and anointed someone king. And he knows for a fact that this 
person has not been chosen or anointed by the Lord in any way that he or the Mosaic Law can recognize. The 


High Priest, and all those with him then, realize that this person must be executed for this crime. 
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It is this lie about the Lord for which Jesus is executed in the Gospel According to Mark. He is not executed 
for defying the Sabbath prohibitions--although Pharisees and members of King Herod's political party know that 
he should be killed for that. And he is not executed for preventing temple sacrifice--although chief priests and 
men of letters know that he should be killed for that. Instead, he is executed for lying about the Lord, for claiming 
that the Lord has anointed him king, when everyone knows that the Lord has not. 


And yet, as the Gospel According to Mark has made clear, Jesus has in fact been anointed. It's just that he hasn't 
been anointed by anyone whom the High Priest and those with him can recognize as an official representative of 
the Lord. He has not been anointed by a prophet, or by "the men of Judah," or by "the elders of Israel," or by a high 
priest, or by the assistant to a great prophet. Instead, he has been anointed by a nameless woman, in the house of 
a leper, in an insignificant village. And after being anointed by her there, when asked if he has been anointed-- 
with all the connotations which that term has--he unhesitatingly answers, "I have." 

As the First Letter of Paul to the Corinthians said, in its first chapter, the real good news turns out to be a 
stumbling block to the Jews, and an absurdity to everyone else, because it declares that God has now chosen to do 
his work, those whom the world considers absurd--the weak of this world, the world's low-born and despised, and 
those who count for nothing. And now the Gospel According to Mark gives us a nameless woman, in the home of 
a leper, in an insignificant village, anointing the Lord's chosen king. 


But there is even more to the matter than that. 


In his book Primitive Mythology, from the “Masks of God” series, Joseph Campbell relates a story told by a camel- 
driver in Africa's Sudan. In that story, a great African king called the Nap of Napata is said to be the richest man 
on earth. Yet his life is "the saddest and shortest" of all lives, because his reign as king is restricted by the tradition 
of his people to only a few years. And after those few years as king, according to custom, the great Nap of Napata 
will have to be killed. 

There apparently was an ancient custom which required the people of a kingdom, on a regular basis, to kill 
their own monarchs. It was officially established and sanctioned regicide. And its purpose seems to have been to 
keep the kingdom strong, secure, and prosperous by making sure that it was always in the hands of a king who was 
young, vital, and at the height of his powers. The strength, security, and prosperity of a kingdom should never 
depend on a king who was aged, infirm, decrepit, defective, or weak in any way, for such a king might drag the 
whole kingdom down with him into weakness and decrepitude. And in order to keep the kingdom in the hands 
of young, vital, and powerful kings, older kings had to be killed off by custom, before the deterioration of age set 
in. 

So in his book The Golden Bough, Sir James Frazer tells us that ancient kings were put to death because they 
had fallen seriously ill, or because they were "no longer beloved," or because of "an incapacity to satisfy the sexual 
passions" of their wives, or because they had been wounded in battle, or because they had developed wrinkles or 
grey hairs, or because they had lost a tooth or an eye, or because their strength had begun to diminish. And in 


fact, he says-- 
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Some peoples appear to have thought it unsafe to wait for even the slightest symptom of decay and... 
preferred to kill the king while he was still in the full vigor of life. Accordingly, they...fixed a term beyond 
which he might not reign, and at the close of which he must die, the term fixed upon being short enough 


to exclude the probability of his degenerating physically in the interval. [Pt 3, #190] 


But if a person was a ruling king, why couldn't he muster the power to defend himself against his murderers? 
The answer is an interesting one. The king apparently couldn't muster that power because there was a power in 
the kingdom, which was stronger than his, and that was the power of his queen. In such kingdoms, kings did not 
derive their legitimacy and authority from themselves, but from the queens to whom they were married. So, Frazer 
tells of "countries where the royal blood was traced through women only, and where consequently the king held 
office merely in virtue of his marriage with a hereditary princess, who was the real sovereign..." [Pt 4, #220] 

The hereditary princess then, or queen, would be the one who would choose the king. It was because she had 
chosen him that he would become king. And it was because she had chosen him that he would ultimately be 
murdered. When the queen chose a man to be her new king, she was in effect condemning him to death. When 
she anointed him as king, she was in effect anointing his body for burial. 

And these ancient kings and queens seem to have been turned by legend into local gods and goddesses. For 
in the Jewish Bible's Second Book of Kings, chapter seventeen, we read that each city in Assyria seems to have 
worshiped its own god and goddess--"the Babylonians...Marduk and his consort; the men of Cuth...Nergal; the 
men of Hamath...Ashima; the men of Avva...Nibhaz and Tartak; and the men of Sepharvaim...King Hadad and his 
consort Anath." 

But not only were they worshiped in Assyria. They came to be worshiped in Israel too. For in that same 
chapter seventeen of Second Kings we read that, when "the Israelites sinned against the Lord," then because of their 
sins "the Lord put them away out of his sight." Specifically, he sent them "into exile from their native soil to Assyria." 
And the king of Assyria, having taken the Israelites out of their own country into his, replaced them in their own 
country with colonists from Assyria. For "the king of Assyria brought people from Babylon, Cuthah, Avva, 


Hamath, and Sepharvaim, and settled them in the cities of Samaria in place of the Israelites." Then-- 


these people began to make their own gods in the various cities in 
which they were living... 

Thus the Babylonians made Marduk and his consort; 

the men of Cuth made Nergal; the men of Hamath made Ashima; 
the men of Avva made Nibhaz and Tartak; 

and the men of Sepharvaim immolated their children by fire to their 


city gods, King Hadad and his consort Anath. 


The name of the village in which Jesus was anointed was Bethany, or Bethania in the Mark Gospel's Greek. 
And in Hebrew, Bethania must mean "House" of something. The question is, of what? It could be Beth Aneh-- 
"House of Poverty". And that would explain the references to the poor in the story of Jesus' anointing. But Bethania 


could also be Beth Anath--"House of Anath." And Anath was the divine consort of King Hadad of Sepharvaim in 
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the Second Book of Kings, chapter seventeen. She was one of the goddesses introduced into Israel during its 
colonization by Assyria. And in fact, there was a town in Israel called Beth Anath, mentioned in the Jewish Bible's 
Book of Joshua, chapter nineteen [v 38]. 

In the fourteenth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, then, when the nameless woman in the house of 
Simon the Leper anoints Jesus, she is reported merely to have anointed his head. But Jesus says that she has 
anointed his "body for burial." He knows that she has done more than just choose him as king 

To be anointed by a woman in this setting is to be chosen as a king by a hereditary queen. And to be chosen 
by a hereditary queen is not only to be chosen to rule as king, but it is also to be chosen to be a king who will be 
murdered. Finally, to be anointed by a queen in a place named Bethania may mean to be chosen by the goddess 
Anath, or by one of her representatives. 

In any case, the anointing of Jesus in chapter fourteen of Mark is an anointing well outside the traditions of the 
Mosaic Law. It is much more in accord with the anointings of paganism. And its purpose in the Gospel According 
to Mark seems to be to indicate the acceptance of Jesus by paganism. 

Even the nature of the woman's ointment and its container would seem to confirm this. For the Gospel 
According to Mark describes the woman's ointment as "pure nard" [nardou pistikes], and its container as "alabaster" 
[alabastron]. And neither of these is associated with the traditions of the Mosaic law. On the contrary, in the 
Jewish Bible's Book of Exodus, chapter thirty, the Lord gives Moses the formula according to which the sacred 


anointing oil is to be compounded. And what the Lord says is this-- 


Take...five hundred shekels of free-flowing myrrh; 
...two hundred and fifty shekels of fragrant cinnamon; 
two hundred and fifty shekels of fragrant cane; 

five hundred shekels of cassia...; 

together with a hin of olive oil; 

and blend them into sacred anointing oil... 

To the Israelites you shall say: 

"As sacred anointing oil this shall belong to me 


throughout your generations." 


Nowhere does this formula mention nard, which is the sole component of the ointment used by the woman in 
Bethany and would seem to come from the plant Nardostachys jatamansi. Instead, the components of the Mosaic 
anointing oil are: "myrrh," probably from Commiphora; "cinnamon," probably from Cinnamonium; "cane," perhaps 
from some grass or palm; "cassia," from Cassia or Cinnamonium cassia; and "olive oil," from Olea europaea. 

Moreover, the woman's ointment container is not a flask, such as the prophet Samuel uses to anoint Israel's 
King Saul in the Jewish Bible's First Book of Samuel, chapter ten. A flask has a cap or plug, and its contents can be 
used again and again. But the woman's container is a sealed jar, which must be broken to be used, and so its 
contents can be used only once. Thanks to the flask, Israel could have a succession of kings. But thanks to the 
woman's sealed jar, one like Jesus can be anointed only once, and that happens in the Gospel According to Mark 


when the woman shatters [syntripsasa] the sealed jar. 
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Finally, the woman's ointment container itself is described by the Gospel as "alabaster." And "alabaster" has an 


interesting meaning. It is a word of Egyptian origin. And it means "sacred to the goddess Bast" [or Baste]. 


Just before the anointing in Bethany, the chief priests and men of letters are looking for a way to arrest Jesus 
and kill him. As representatives of the Mosaic religion, they are rejecting Jesus and his message, not accepting 
them. But this woman who seems to be a representative of paganism is doing just the opposite. In fact, she is 
giving him the greatest acceptance which her tradition can. 

This acceptance of Jesus by paganism is worth reporting, in the Gospel's words, "wherever in the world the 
good news is announced." And because it is expressed in the ultimate manner by the woman--a royal anointing-- 
"she has done what she could." There was no more that she could do. 

But Jesus is not just accepted by paganism. He is anointed by God through paganism. For after this pagan 
anointing by the woman, he readily admits that he has finally been anointed. And that is worth reporting "wherever 
in the world the good news is announced." Because most places in the world are not Jewish. Most places in the 
world are pagan. 

Jesus has been accepted by paganism. And he has been anointed by God, not through Judaism, but through 
paganism. And being the one who represents paganism in this event is worth being remembered for. And the 
nameless woman is that one. She has presided at an historic moment. She has made that moment possible. She 


has changed the course of history. That is what she has done. 
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Chapter 13 


A Jar of Water 


Synopsis 


What marks one as a god's son is that he is handed over by his father god to be murdered, and that he is then 


revived to reign again. If that doesn't happen to him, he is no god's son. 


Details 


In the fourteenth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus sends two of his disciples into a town and tells 
them, "There a man carrying a jar of water will meet you; follow him..." 

It happens as Jesus predicted. The two disciples go into the town. A man carrying a jar of water meets them. 
They follow him. And so on. But the point of the jar of water is never explained. Why is it important that the man 
is carrying a jar of water? In fact, is the jar of water important at all, or is it just an insignificant detail? 

By now, we should be concluding that in the Gospel According to Mark there is no such thing as an 
insignificant detail. In fact, the Mark Gospel is built on details. The details lead us to new levels of meaning. They 
open up parts of the message that are not immediately evident. But the trick is to discover where the details lead, 
and what meanings they are intended to open up. 


If, like the two disciples, we follow the man carrying a jar of water, where will we wind up? 


In her book The Women's Encyclopedia of Myths and Secrets, Barbara Walker points out that a man carrying a jar 
of water also had a role in Egyptian religious ceremonies, in the cult of a god named Osiris. In that cult, the man 
carrying the jar, or menat, preceded another man who represented the god. And the god represented was one who 
was killed and had to be brought back to life every year. 

In his book The Golden Bough, Sir James Frazer provides a bit more information about the connection of the 
water jar with the Egyptian god Osiris. In one Osirian festival, he writes, water from a golden vase is poured over 
barley seeds representing the dismembered body parts of the dead Osiris [Part I, #258]. In the representation of 
another Osirian ceremony, two men pour water on a tamarisk tree, beneath which is the grave of the dead Osiris 


[Part I, #264]. 
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The Egyptian god Osiris belonged to the ancient tradition of murdered kings. In fact, according to the legend, 
Osiris was murdered by his brother Seth. But there was more to the legend than just a murder. Because Osiris was 
associated with a goddess-queen named Isis, who responded to her husband-king's death by trying to bring him 
back to life. And in trying to bring him back to life, she shared in a tradition to which many legendary goddess- 
queens belonged. 

As we noticed in the previous chapter, “What She Has Done,’ in the ancient days of institutionalized regicide, 
when kings derived their brief and ill-fated powers from their marriages to, or affiliations with, hereditary queens, 
the queens were saddled with heavy responsibilities. They had to choose as their royal consorts men who would 
rule their kingdoms well. And if a queen had chosen a king who ruled particularly well, then when he was killed 
it was her duty to replace him with another who would rule equally well. In other words, in the terms of myth and 
legend, it was the hereditary queen's responsibility to "bring the murdered king back to life." 

Queens who succeeded at this became the stuff of myth and legend, and in myth and legend they were revered 
as goddesses, with their murdered and resurrected husbands or lovers revered as gods. So, the Sumerians revered 
the goddess-queen Inanna and the god-king whom she brought back to life, Dumuzi. The Babylonians revered 
the goddess-queen Ishtar and the god-king whom she brought back to life, Tammuz. The Syrians revered the 
goddess-queen Aphrodite and the god-king whom she brought back to life, Adonis. And the Phrygians revered 
the goddess-queen Cybele and the god-king whom she brought back to life, Attis. 

But as time went on, crafty human kings seem to have managed to forestall their own earthly murders by 
bringing about a change in thinking. Kings had been murdered originally in order to bring fresh blood to the 
throne in the persons of young, vital, and powerful new kings. It was the blood on the throne that was important. 
But somehow a new perspective was introduced in which kings were murdered, not to bring fresh blood to the 
throne, but to pour their royal blood into the ground. And it became, not the blood on the throne that was 
important, but the blood on the ground. 

That gave the kings their opening. The emphasis was no longer on crowning a new king, but on killing the old 
one. What became important was not succession but sacrifice. And if the point was to pour royal blood into the 
ground, then the blood of the king himself was no longer necessary. The blood of the king's son would do just as 
well. It was just as royal. So, in the Jewish Bible's Book of Genesis, chapter twenty-two, the patriarch Abraham sets 
out to sacrifice, not himself, but his son Isaac. And in the same Bible's Second Book of Kings, chapter three, the 
king of Moab actually does sacrifice, not himself, but "his first-born, his heir apparent." 

Once that step had been taken, the next steps followed readily. If what was important was to spill blood on the 
ground, and blood that was young, vital, and powerful, there was no real need for it necessarily to be royal blood. 
It didn't have to be the king's son. In fact, it could be the blood of any young, vital, and powerful fellow--even one 
who wasn't a king's son. 

If what was important was spilling young, vital, and powerful blood on the ground, and there was a young, 
vital, and powerful prisoner of war around, or a young, vital, and powerful criminal around, why not spill his 
blood? First, he would not be missed. And second, his departure would be welcomed. So, regicide was succeeded 


by capital punishment. 
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And in the fifteenth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, a criminal named Barabbas--whose name seems 
to mean "his father's own son"--is scheduled to be sacrificed in capital punishment. But the chief priests get the 
crowd to demand that Barabbas be replaced as a victim by Jesus, and so they manage to reverse time's arrow. 
Instead of regicide being replaced by capital punishment, they get capital punishment replaced by regicide. The 
blood spilled was to have been that of the criminal Barabbas. But it becomes instead that of "the King of the Jews." 


In a paper on "The 'Mysteries' of Osiris in Ancient Egypt," reprinted in the Bollingen Series XXX's Volume 2, The 
Mysteries, edited by Joseph Campbell, Dr Georges Nagel of the University of Geneva pointed out that at Thebes in 
Egypt, there is a tomb which is 1500 years older than the Gospel According to Mark. On a wall of that tomb, there 
is a picture. And in that picture a king is using a system of ropes to raise what Dr Nagel called "a great sacred 
pillar"--the Djed. This pillar represents the god Osiris. And when the pillar is lying on the ground, the god is dead. 
But when the pillar has been raised by ropes back up to a standing position, the god has come back to life. This 
ceremony of raising the great sacred pillar is also described in an Egyptian document known as the "Dramatic 
Papyrus of the Rameseum." 

In the ceremonies of Osiris, then, the dead Osiris has to be raised up, or stood back up, in order to be brought 
back to life. And by the time of the Gospel According to Mark, the mysteries and ceremonies of Osiris had been 
adapted by the Greeks and had spread throughout the Roman Empire, achieving what Dr Nagel calls "an immense 
vogue. 


But that is not the only thing that had spread. 


About twenty years or so before the composition of the Gospel According to Mark, by present thinking, the Apostle 
Paul had written his First Letter to the Thessalonians. It is preserved to this day in the Christian Bible, and it may 
be the oldest canonical piece of Christian literature. 

In chapter four of that letter, Paul wrote, "we believe that Jesus died and stood back up" [aneste]. And "the dead 
in Christ will be stood back up" [anastesontai]. 

This is a striking metaphor. It represents a return to life from death as a matter of "standing back up" or of 
"being stood back up"--just as Osiris was returned to life from death in ceremony by being stood back up again as 
a great sacred pillar. But the similarity does not end there. 

Perhaps a year or two after the First Letter to the Thessalonians [or perhaps a year or two before it, according 
to some], Paul sent a Letter to the Galatians. And in its very first verse he says of God the Father that he "raised" 
Jesus "from among the dead" [egeirantos auton ek nekron]. Just as a king, in the Egyptian ceremonies, raised Osiris 
back to life, so God the Father, according to Paul, raised Jesus back to life from among the dead. 

Three or four years later, it seems, Paul sent his First Letter to the Corinthians. In its chapter fifteen, he writes 
seven times of Christ being "raised up." He writes twice of God "raising" him up. He writes five times of "the dead" 
being "raised up." And he writes twice of "that which is sown" being "raised up." In each case, the verb is some 
form of egeiro. In addition, in the same letter, Paul writes four times of "the standing back up of the dead" [anastasis 


nekron]. And within a year, in what we now have as his Second Letter to the Corinthians, Paul writes in chapter 
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four that "He who raised up the Lord Jesus will also raise us up with Jesus" [egeiras...egeirei]; and in chapter five of 
"him who was raised up" [egerthenti]. 

A year or so later, in his letter to the Romans, Paul writes five times of Jesus as "having been raised up." He 
writes four times of God having "raised him up," or of having "raised him up from among the dead." Again, the 
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verb is some form of egeiro. And Paul writes once of Jesus’ "standing back up of the dead" [anastaseos nekron]. 

Finally, in his Letter to the Philippians’ chapter three, Paul writes of "the power of his standing back up" 
[anastaseos autou] and of his "standing back up out from among the dead" [exanastasin ten ek nekron]. 

All these letters, it is now thought, were actually written by Paul, and did actually exist by the time the Gospel 
According to Mark was composed. The question is, does their use of the terms "raising up" and "standing back up" 
actually mean anything, or was it simply the only way available to Paul of representing a return to life from death? 
Does their use actually represent a choice on Paul's part, or did he have no choice because there were no other 
options? In other words, could Paul have represented the return to life from death in some other way than by the 


terminology of the raising of Osiris? And if he could have, why didn't he? 


In the fifteenth chapter of his First Letter to the Corinthians, verse twenty-two, Paul writes that "Just as in Adam 
all die, so in Christ all will be vivified." He doesn't write that in Christ all will stand back up, or be stood back up, 
or be raised up. He writes that all will "be vivified" [zoopoiethesontai]. And in verse thirty-six of that same chapter, 
he writes that "The seed you sow is not vivified unless it dies" [zoopoietai]. 

In his Letter to the Romans, chapter six, Paul writes "Offer yourselves to God as men who have come back 
from the dead to life" [ek nekron zontas]. In chapter seven he says that "Without law, sin is dead...but when the 
commandment came, sin revived" [anezesen]. In chapter eight, "he who raised up Christ from among the dead 
will vivify your mortal bodies also" [zoopoiesei]. And in chapter fourteen, he says of Christ himself that "he died 
and came back to life" [ezesen]. 

There were, then, a number of perfectly acceptable terms available to Paul for expressing the return to life from 
death, without having to resort to the Osirian metaphor of "standing back up," "being stood back up," or "being 
raised up." Paul could have chosen to use any of the terms "vivify" [zoopoieo], "come back to life" [zao], or "revive" 
[anazao], without having to resort to "stand back up" or "be stood back up" [anasto], or "be raised up" [egeiromai]. 
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But he didn't. He chose instead to use the terms "stand back up," "be stood back up," and "be raised up," with 
all their allusions to the ceremonial raising of the sacred Osirian pillar in the mysteries which, by the time of Paul, 
had achieved "an immense vogue." 

What is more important for our purposes, though, is the question "Did the author of the Gospel According to 
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Mark follow Paul's lead?" Did the author of the Gospel According to Mark use terms like "vivify," "come back to 
life," and "revive" to express Jesus' return to life from death? Or did the author of the Gospel According to Mark 
use the same Osirian metaphor as Paul, and express Jesus' return to life from death as a matter of "standing back 


up," "being stood back up," and "being raised up"? 
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In the fourth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus is telling a parable about a man who sows seed 
broadcast in a field. In verse five, he mentions seed that sprouted right away, and in verse six he says that the sun 
rose. The sun, he says, "rose up" [aneteilen]. And the seed, sprouting, "rose up out of the ground" [exaneteilen]. 

In that same chapter four's verse eight, he tells of other seed sprouting. But this time, for "sprouting" he uses 
the term "went up" [anabainonta]. In verse thirty-two, he talks of a mustard seed sprouting, and again he says it 
"goes up" [anabaineil]. 

What is interesting about the term "going up" [anabaino] is that it is actually used in the Christian Bible's Letter 
to the Ephesians to describe Jesus’ return to life from death. For that letter's chapter four says of the anointed one 
that he "went down into the lower regions of the earth," and that "the one who went down is the same as the one 
who went up" [anabas]. 

So even though the Letter to the Ephesians is no longer ascribed to Paul and is thought to have been composed 
after the Gospel According to Mark, it shows that anabaino could have been used to express a return from death 
to life. It is clear that zoopoieo, zao, and anazao could have been used that way, because they were in fact used that 
way in First Corinthians and in Romans. And it would certainly seem that anatello and exanatello, which are used 
in Mark, could have been used that way, too--to express the return from death to life. 


But does the Gospel According to Mark actually use any of these terms to express the return from death to life? 


In the eighth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus for the first time predicts to his disciples his own 
death and return to life. And what he says is that he "must stand back up" [anastenai]--the old Osirian metaphor 
again. 

In the ninth chapter, he predicts for the second time his own death and return to life. And what he says is that 
"he will be stood back up" [anastesetai]. 

In the tenth chapter, he predicts for the third time his own death and return to life. And what he says, again, 
is that "he will be stood back up" [anastesetai]. 

But that is not the end of it. Early in chapter nine, Jesus tells his disciples not to tell anyone what they have 
seen until he "stands back up from among the dead" [ek nekron anaste]. And the disciples ask each other, "What is 
this ‘standing back up from among the dead'?" [ek nekron anastenai]. 

In chapter twelve, Jesus is in a debate with some Sadducees, who the Gospel says "say that standing back up 
does not exist" [anastasin me einai]. The Sadducees at one point say "in the standing back up, whenever they stand 
back up" [en te anastasi hotan anastosin]. And Jesus answers with the words "they stand back up from among the 
dead" [ek nekron anastosin]. 

But there is one other interesting element in this debate in chapter twelve. For Jesus' final comment to the 
Sadducees begins, "Concerning the dead, that they are raised up" [egeirontai]. This is the other preferred term that 
Paul's letters use, in addition to "standing back up" or "being stood back up" for describing the return from death 
to life. And like "standing back up" or "being stood back up," it recalls the Osirian ceremony in which a king, by 
means of a system of ropes, raises a sacred pillar representing Osiris, back up to the standing position. 

In the Gospel According to Mark, in fact, just as in the letters of Paul, "being raised up" is the second preferred 


term for expressing the return from death to life. In chapter six, for example, when King Herod says that John the 
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Baptist has come back to life, what he says is that "he has been raised up" [egerthe]. In chapter fourteen, Jesus tells 
his disciples that he will go ahead of them into Galilee "after my having been raised up" [meta to egerthenai me]. 
And in chapter sixteen, when the young man at the tomb speaks to the women, he tells them that Jesus "has been 


raised up" [egerthe]. 


In the picture on the tomb wall at Thebes in Egypt, where the king is using a system of ropes to raise Osiris in the 
form of a sacred pillar, back up into a standing position, there is also a crowd of people who are carrying clubs. 
And in the fourteenth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, when a crowd arrives to arrest Jesus, the crowd is 
carrying clubs. 

In the legend of Osiris, when Osiris is killed, his murderer Seth chops his body into pieces. And in the 
fourteenth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, someone chops off the ear of the slave of the high priest. 

The mysteries or ceremonies of Osiris, according to the Greek historian Herodotus, were performed at night. 
And in the fourteenth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, all this happens at night. 

Osirian ceremonies, according to Dr Nagel, were performed in chapels located on the roofs of temples. And 
in the fourteenth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus and his disciples eat their Passover supper in an 
upstairs room. 

Since Osiris abolished cannibalism and taught humans to cultivate wheat and to make bread from it, his 
followers ate ceremonial wheat cakes called the flesh of Osiris. And in the fourteenth chapter of the Gospel 
According to Mark, Jesus gives bread to his disciples to eat, and calls it his body. 

Osiris was known as Un-nefer, "the Good One." And in the tenth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, 
when a man calls Jesus "Good Teacher," Jesus calls attention to the fact that he has been called "good," and declares 
that "No one is good except God alone." In Egypt it would have been said: "except Osiris alone." 

Finally, after Osiris is killed and entombed, he returns in triumph to his sanctuary, to reign in peace until the 
next year's festival rolls around. And in the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus is killed, entombed, raised up, and 
returns to Galilee, where the Gospel starts over and works its way back to Jerusalem and another crucifixion. 


But why all these resemblances of Jesus to Osiris? 


In Babylon, at the annual spring festival in honor of the dying and rising god Marduk, an image or effigy of the 
god was carried from its usual place of repose to a special reserve. And while it was there, the women of the city 
went about lamenting, "They have taken away my lord, and I don't know where." 

In the Gospel According to John's twentieth chapter, Jesus has been killed and entombed. Mary Magdalene 
arrives at the tomb, finds the tomb open, and runs off to tell Simon Peter and another disciple that "They have 
taken the Lord from the tomb, and we do not know where they have put him." 

Why this allusion in the John Gospel to the festival of Marduk? And why the allusions in the Mark Gospel to 


the ceremonies of Osiris? 
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In the opening lines of his Letter to the Romans, Paul wrote that Jesus "was marked as a god's son...by standing 
back up from among the dead." And this is the key to the references to dying and reviving gods like Osiris and 
Marduk. 

What marks one as a god's son is that he is handed over by his father god to be murdered, and that he is then 
revived to reign again. If that doesn't happen to him, he is no god's son. 

Osiris was murdered and revived, and that marked him as a god's son. Marduk was murdered and revived, 
and that marked him as a god's son. Attis was murdered and revived, and that marked him as a god's son. Tammuz 
was murdered and revived, and that marked him as a god's son. Dionysus was murdered and revived, and that 
marked him as a god's son. Orpheus was murdered and revived, and that marked him as a god's son. Mithra was 
murdered and revived, and that marked him as a god's son. 

If Jesus was to join this elite company of gods’ sons, he had to be murdered and revived. That was all there was 
to it. There was no other way to get in. 

But the Gospel writers do not seem to have been satisfied with simply having Jesus murdered and revived. He 
had to be surrounded by other trappings of murdered and revived sons of gods, so that there could be no missing 
the fact that he was one of them. 

So, to surround him with those trappings, the Gospel According to John had him bewailed by Mary Magdalene, 
as Marduk was bewailed by the women of Babylon. And to surround Jesus with the trappings of a god's son, the 
Gospel According to Mark surrounded him with the trappings of Osiris: a crowd carrying clubs, a body part being 
chopped off, a celebration in an upper room, a nighttime setting, being called "good," giving himself to his disciples 
to eat in the form of bread, not just being revived but being raised up and stood back up--and a man carrying a jar 


of water. 
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Chapter 14 


Beds of Flowers 


Synopsis 


In the sixth chapter of Mark, Jesus is portrayed as the leader of an army of five thousand men. Over these five 
thousand, he takes on the role of the legendary king David, military commander of the Lord's community. In that 


role, Jesus is able to provision all his men with food. And he is ready to mount his major offensive. 


Details 


In the sixth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus is teaching a large crowd in a remote place. Evening 
comes, and he tells his disciples to give the crowd something to eat. But the disciples only have five loaves of bread, 
and two fish. So, Jesus tells them to have the crowd sit down, and they do. 

But the way Jesus has the crowd sit down is most curious. The Good News Bible has him tell the disciples to 
"make all the people divide into groups and sit down." The New American Bible has him tell the disciples to make 
the people sit down "in groups or parties." And the New English Bible has him tell the disciples to make the people 
"sit down in groups." 

But that is not really what the Greek text of the Gospel According to Mark says. What the Greek text says is 
that he tells the disciples to make all the people lie down, "drinking groups by drinking groups"--symposia symposia 
in Greek. 

And then things get more curious still. Because when the people do drop to the ground, they do it not 
"drinking groups by drinking groups," but rather "beds of flowers by beds of flowers"--prasiai prasiai. 

What could possibly be going on here? Are the people in a formal garden of some sort? That seems highly 
unlikely, because we have already been told, at the beginning of this incident, that all this is happening "in the 
wilderness," an uninhabited region--eremon topon. So, there aren't likely to be any formal gardens around, much 
less any actual beds of flowers. 

Then why does this Gospel say that the people drop to the ground "beds of flowers by beds of flowers"? And 
why do they do this after Jesus has explicitly told the disciples to have them lie down "drinking groups by drinking 
groups"? 

When we look at the rest of the account in this Gospel, we get some idea. 
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The Gospel According to Mark begins, as we have seen, with a phrase which is familiar from the Jewish Bible, or 


" 


from what in the Christian Bible is called the Old Testament; and that phrase is "good news." For example, In the 


Prophecy of Isaiah's 40:9, the prophet is told-- 


You who bring Zion good news, up with you to the mountain-top; 
lift up your voice and shout, you who bring good news to Jerusalem; 


lift it up fearlessly; cry to the cities of Judah, "Your God is here!" 


And the Gospel According to Mark, in its second verse, explicitly refers to "Isaiah the prophet." Then, in its 


third verse, it quotes from earlier in that same chapter of Isaiah's Prophecy, 40:3-- 


There is a voice that cries: 
"Prepare a road for the Lord through the wilderness, 


clear a highway across the desert for our God!" 


In addition, also in its second verse, the Mark Gospel quotes from another book of the Jewish Bible, the Book 
of Exodus 23:20-- 


"See, I am sending an angel before you, 


to guard you on the way and bring you to the place I have prepared." 


Then, in its sixth verse, the Mark Gospel describes John the Baptist in words taken from the Jewish Bible's 
Second Book of Kings, 1:8. For the Gospel describes John as "wearing camel hair, with a leather belt around his 
middle." And Second Kings describes Elijah as "wearing a hairy garment, with a leather girdle about his loins." 

But the allusions to the Jewish Bible do not end there. In the Mark Gospel's ninth verse, the phrase "in those 
days" recalls the phrase "in that day," which recurs throughout the Biblical prophecies. In verse ten, the heavens 
opening recalls the first verse of the Prophecy of Ezekiel, where "the heavens opened." And the words spoken by 
the voice from the sky in the Gospel According to Mark's eleventh verse recall the Book of Psalms, 2:7, in which 
the Lord says, "You are my son. This day I have begotten you." 

The twelfth and thirteenth verses of the Mark Gospel recall the Prophecy of Daniel, 4:29-30, when 
Nebuchadnezzar is cast out to dwell with wild beasts. And the forty days Jesus spends in the desert recall both the 
forty days of rain in the Book of Genesis, 7:12, and the forty days and forty nights which Moses spends on Mount 
Sinai in the Book of Exodus, 34:28 

Finally, the fourteenth verse of the Gospel According to Mark, with its reference to "the good news," once again 
evokes Isaiah. The first part of Mark's fifteenth verse, in which "the time has been fulfilled," recalls Isaiah 40:2, 
where Israel "has fulfilled her term of bondage." And the next part of Mark's fifteenth verse, where "the kingdom 


of God is at hand," recalls Isaiah's 56:1, where "my deliverance is close at hand." 
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So, by the time Jesus first begins to preach in the Gospel According to Mark, a pattern of allusions to the Jewish 
Bible has already been firmly established. 

But what does that have to do with the feeding of the crowd in chapter six of Mark, and with the phrases 
"drinking groups by drinking groups" and "beds of flowers by beds of flowers"? 


The part of the Mark Gospel in which this crowd-feeding occurs is thick with allusions to the Jewish Bible. 
Immediately following the feeding of this crowd, Jesus will walk on the sea in an incident which alludes to chapters 
fourteen and fifteen of the Book of Exodus, when Moses leads the people across the Red Sea. 

After that, in a confrontation with some Pharisees in chapter seven, Jesus explicitly quotes both from chapter 
twenty-nine of the Prophecy of Isaiah, and from the commandments that appear in Exodus twenty and twenty- 
one, in Deuteronomy five, and in Leviticus twenty. Then he declares all food to be fit to eat, in a way that recalls 
chapter fifteen of the Book of Exodus, when Moses makes water, at a place called Marah, fit to drink. 

Still later in the Mark Gospel's chapter seven, the story of the Syro-Phoenician woman alludes to the Second 
Book of Kings, chapter nine. 

So, in chapter six of the Gospel According to Mark, when we begin looking for clues to explain the drinking 
groups and the beds of flowers, one class of clues we should probably look for is allusions to the Jewish Bible. And 


we do not have to look very far. 


Before Jesus tells the disciples to make the crowd lie down, the Mark Gospel says in 6:34 that he feels sorry for the 
crowd, "because they looked like sheep without a shepherd." And in the Book of Numbers, 27:17, when the 
Israelites are about to invade the land of Canaan, and the Lord has told their leader Moses that he is about to die, 
Moses asks the Lord to choose a man to replace him as leader of "the Lord's community," so that it "may not be like 
sheep without a shepherd." 

Back in the sixth chapter of Mark, at 6:39, when Jesus tells his disciples to make the people sit down, what he 
actually says is "make them lie back on the green pasturage." And the Jewish Bible's Book of Psalms, at 23:2, says 
of the Lord that "he makes me lie down in green pastures." 

In the sixth chapter of Mark again, at 6:38, when Jesus asks his disciples how much bread they have, they answer 
"Five loaves." And in the Jewish Bible's First Book of Samuel, 21:4, the Israelite king Saul has turned against his 
own military commander, David, and David is on the run. In search of food, David goes to a priest and asks for 
"five loaves, or whatever you can find." In fact, the Gospel According to Mark had already alluded to this very 
incident in 2:25-26, when Jesus asked some Pharisees, "Have you never read what David did that time when he 
needed something to eat?" 

But there is more to the matter than that. Because the same Psalm twenty-three that refers to the Lord making 
someone "lie down in green pastures" is titled "a psalm of David." And it actually begins with the line "The Lord is 
my shepherd." 

And at the end of the First Book of Kings, 22:17, a prophet tells the king of Israel, who seems to be the infamous 


Ahab, "I see all Israel scattered on the mountains, like sheep without a shepherd, and the Lord saying, "These have 
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no master! Let each of them go back home in peace." And these final words are similar to those which the disciples 
in 6:35-36 of Mark say to Jesus: "Let them go, so that going into the farms and villages around here, they can buy 


themselves something to eat." 


So, what do we have in this story of the crowd-feeding? Two allusions to leadership of the Lord's community in 
general--"sheep without a shepherd," and "Let them go." And two allusions to a specific leader of Israel, David-- 
"lie down on the green pasturage" and "five loaves of bread." 

These allusions make this crowd-feeding an event focused on leadership of the Lord's community, but also on 
a particular type of leadership--that type which is represented by David. And David was, above all, a military 
leader. He was commander of all Saul's forces, even before he himself replaced Saul as king. And as a military 
commander, he not only battled Saul's forces, but he also battled and defeated Philistines, Moabites, Arameans, 
Edomites, Ammonites, and Amalekites, according to the Second Book of Samuel's chapter eight. 

So, the focus of this crowd-feeding in the sixth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark is clearly on the 
military leadership of the Lord's community. And with that in mind, the significance of other elements in the 
account of the crowd-feeding becomes clear. 

If Jesus is being cast as a military leader, then that explains why the crowd is all men. When a similar crowd- 
feeding is reported in chapter eight of Mark, the number fed is given simply as "four thousand." But in this crowd- 
feeding in chapter six, those fed are described specifically as "five thousand men." Not just "five thousand," but 
men--in the Greek text, andres. 

And this explains why Jesus orders [epetaxen] his disciples to have the crowd lie down. He is acting as a 
military commander. But more importantly, this also explains why Jesus orders his disciples to have the crowd of 
men lie down "drinking groups by drinking groups." If these are soldiers who have been together for a while, then 
they have established among themselves bands of buddies who regularly drink together. 

Finally, if this is an army of five thousand soldiers, we can understand why, when they rest in groups of fifties 
and hundreds, as the Mark Gospel reports, their ranks and files take on the appearance of a formal garden of 
ordered beds of flowers. In fact, the Greek term for a bed of flowers, prasia, came to mean for this reason, a 
company of soldiers. So, the phrase "beds of flowers by beds of flowers" equally means "companies by companies," 


or "squadrons by squadrons." 


In the Jewish Bible's First Book of Samuel, shortly after David, in flight from Saul, has asked the priest for five 
loaves of bread, David begins to assemble an army of his own. At first, it's an army of four hundred men. Then it 
grows to six hundred. And Saul, for his part, pursues David with an army of three thousand men. 

But Jesus, in the sixth chapter of Mark, is portrayed as a leader, not of four hundred or of six hundred, or even 
of three thousand men. He in fact has an army of five thousand men. And over these five thousand men, he takes 
on the role of David, as military commander of the Lord's community. As a Davidic leader, he is able to provision 


all his men with food. And he is ready to mount his major offensive, with those five thousand men who are 
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currently lying down in green pastures, no longer without a shepherd, arranged in companies of fifties and 


hundreds, by drinking groups and beds of flowers. 
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Chapter 15 


The Fourth Watch 


Synopsis 


When the Gospel According to Mark, in its chapter six, reports that Jesus walks on the sea "around the fourth 
watch of the night," it seems to be referring us to chapters fourteen and fifteen of the Book of Exodus, when an 


equally extraordinary event occurs, during that same "night watch just before dawn." 


Details 


In the sixth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus tells his disciples to get into a boat and cross the sea 
ahead of him, while he goes up onto a mountain and prays. It's night, and as the boat reaches the middle of the 
sea, a headwind comes up that stalls the boat. So, Jesus goes out to the boat, walking on the sea. But this Gospel 
doesn't just say that he goes out to the boat. It also says what time it is when he goes out to it. He goes out to the 
boat, this Gospel says, "around the fourth watch of the night"--which is now translated "sometime between three 
and six in the morning." 

Now, why should the Gospel According to Mark care what time Jesus walks out to the boat? Isn't a walk on 
the sea extraordinary enough in itself? Does it really matter what time the walk occurs? Does it really add anything 
to a walk on the sea that it occurs between three and six in the morning? Wouldn't it be just as extraordinary if it 
occurred earlier in the night--say, between midnight and three, or between nine and midnight? 

But the Gospel According to Mark insists, not just that the walk on the sea occurred, but that it occurred 
between three and six in the morning, as if that were in some way important. And the question is, what is there 
about a walk on the sea between three and six in the morning that makes the time at which the walk occurs so 
significant? 


For our answer, we have to turn to the Jewish Bible, or to what in the Christian Bible is called the Old Testament. 


In the Jewish Bible's--or the Christian Old Testament's--Book of Exodus, chapters fourteen and fifteen, the 
Israelites under Moses are escaping from Egypt, and are being chased by the Egyptian ruler Pharaoh and his 


chariots and charioteers. The Israelites come to the western shore of a sea, which bars their way. But then the Lord 
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intervenes. He sweeps the sea "with a strong east wind through the night," and this turns the sea into dry land. 
Then the Israelites march across "on dry land through the midst of the sea." 

As for the Egyptian force chasing them, the Lord cast upon it "a glance that threw it into a panic." Then "the 
wind blew, the sea covered them," and "like lead they sank in the mighty waters." 

But that is not all the Book of Exodus says. It also gives the time at which this extraordinary event occurs. And 
it occurs, says the Book of Exodus, "in the night watch just before dawn." In other words, during the fourth watch. 
Or "sometime between three and six in the morning." 

So when the Gospel According to Mark, in its chapter six, reports that Jesus walks on the sea "around the fourth 
watch of the night," it seems to be referring us to chapters fourteen and fifteen of the Book of Exodus, when an 
equally extraordinary event occurs, during that same "night watch just before dawn." 

The question is, why does the Gospel According to Mark do that? Why does it want us to recall the Book of 
Exodus, and the story of the Israelites and the Egyptians at the sea? 


When we read the two passages carefully--chapter six of Mark, and chapters fourteen and fifteen of Exodus--we 
get some idea of what the Gospel has in mind. For in the Mark Gospel's chapter six, a wind blows through the 
night, and the same thing happens in the Book of Exodus. 

In Mark, since the disciples are sailing from west to east, and the wind is opposing them, it is an east wind. 
And it is also an east wind in the Book of Exodus. 

In Mark, the disciples’ boat is "in the middle of the sea." And in Exodus the same is true, at different points, of 
both the Israelites and the Egyptians. At one point or another, they are both "in the midst of the sea." 

In Mark, the disciples in their boat are "struggling to move" against the wind. And in Exodus the Egyptians in 
their chariots are also struggling to move. 

In Mark, Jesus is at first described as "alone on the dry land," and then later as strolling across the sea. And in 
Exodus, the Israelites are described as "marching on dry land through the midst of the sea." 

In Mark, the disciples in their boat are thrown into a panic when they get a glance of what they think is a ghost. 
And in Exodus, the Egyptians are thrown into a panic by a glance from the Lord. 

In Mark, the disciples cry out, and in Exodus, the Israelites do the same. 

And in Mark, this happens "around the fourth watch of the night." And in Exodus it happens "in the night 


watch just before dawn." 


But there is even more to the matter than that. For in the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus tells the disciples "Stand 
fast," and "fear not." And in Exodus, Moses tells the Israelites, "Fear not, stand fast." 
Moreover, in Mark the incident ends with the observation that the disciples have "a hardened heart." And in 


Exodus this same phrase is used of Pharaoh and the Egyptians. They too have "a hardened heart." 


With this last phrase we can begin to see, then, why the Gospel According to Mark has referred us to Exodus. 
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Because in the light of the Exodus story, the disciples in Mark can be seen to play two roles. On one hand, they 
are like the Israelites in Exodus. For like the Israelites, the disciples cry out. And like the Israelites, they are told 
to stand firm and fear not. 

But there is also a blurring of the disciples’ role. For when their boat is "in the middle of the sea," they are like 
both the Israelites and the Egyptians in Exodus. For at one point in Exodus, the Israelites are "in the midst of the 
sea," and at another point the Egyptians are. The disciples’ role in that regard is ambiguous. 

But other than that, their role is not. Other than that, the disciples are clearly like the Egyptians. In Mark, the 
disciples struggle to move, like the Egyptians in Exodus. In Mark, the disciples are thrown into a panic by what 
they see, like the Egyptians in Exodus. In Mark, the disciples are thrown into this panic "around the fourth watch 
of the night," as the Egyptians are in Exodus. And in Mark the disciples are finally characterized by "a hardened 
heart," as are the Egyptians in Exodus. 


But what do these resemblances mean? And why do the disciples play two roles? 


In the Gospel According to Mark, when the disciples in their boat are "in the middle of the sea," they can be either 
Israelites or Egyptians. 

But when they struggle to move, they are like Egyptians. And when they are thrown into a panic by what they 
see around the fourth watch, they are like Egyptians. 

Then, however, when they cry out, they suddenly become like Israelites. And when Jesus responds to their cry 
by telling them to stand firm and fear not, they are kept in the position of Israelites. 

With Jesus’ words to them, the ball is in their court. At this point, they can choose their role. They can decide 
to be Israelites, or they can decide to be Egyptians. If they decide to be Israelites, to stand firm and fear not, they 
will walk on dry land through the midst of the sea. But if they decide to be Egyptians, "with a hardened heart," the 
sea will cover them, and like lead they will sink beneath the mighty waters. For the disciples, this is the moment 
of truth. Jesus has given them a fundamental choice. 

And they fail the test. Instead of standing firm and fearing not, they totally lose their wits because, the Gospel 
says, they have a hardened heart. They choose to end up as Egyptians, when they had a chance to end up as 


Israelites. 


In the fourth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus is in a boat with his disciples, at sea, in the middle of 
a storm, and Jesus is asleep. The disciples, in a panic, wake him up with "don't you care that we are about to die?" 
And Jesus, after calming the storm, asks the disciples, "Why are you so frightened? Are you still without faith?" 

In the fourth chapter of Mark, they apparently are--without faith, that is. And in the sixth chapter, they 
apparently are, as well. Because in neither chapter do they overcome their fear. In neither chapter do they stand 
firm and fear not. In neither chapter do they achieve what Jesus has: the ability to calm storms and to walk through 


the middle of seas. 
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But that is something that Jesus seems to expect of them. It is something that has, after all, been done before. 
And one record of it is in the Book of Exodus, in which Moses and the Israelites walk safely through the middle of 


a sea, because they stand firm and fear not, during the fourth watch. 
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Chapter 16 


Put It Together 


Synopsis 


No epic hero in Israel's past has ever been killed and then raised back up. But that is precisely what Jesus says must 
happen to him. And in doing so, Jesus has not just identified himself as an epic hero, or as a traditional anointed 
king of the Lord. He has identified himself as a dying and resurrected god. He has aligned himself not with Jehu 
and the other anointed kings of the Lord, but with Osiris, and with Marduk, and with Attis, and with Adonis, and 


with Orpheus, and with Tammuz, and with Dionysus, and with Baal. 


Details 


In the eighth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus has just fed a total of nine thousand people with a 
total of twelve loaves of bread and a few fish. And the Gospel says, "everybody ate and was satisfied." And there 
were nineteen baskets of leftovers. 

Now that all this crowd-feeding is over, Jesus is asking his disciples--"Don't you get it? Don't you put it together 
yet [oupo noiete oude suniete]?.... Don't you remember when I broke the five loaves for the five thousand, how many 
baskets full of fragments did you pick up?" They tell him, "Twelve." "When I did the seven for the four thousand, 
of how many round baskets of fragments did you pick up leftovers?" And they tell him, "Seven." And he says to 
them, "Don't you put it together yet?" 

Now just what is going on here? What is it that Jesus expects the disciples to be able to get and to put together? 
They obviously don't know what it is, because they never answer him. When he asks them, "Don't you get it?"-- 
they have no answer. And when he twice asks them, "Don't you put it together yet?"--they have no answer. But 
Jesus seems to expect them to get it and to put it together. He seems to think that they should understand 
something that is obvious. The question is, just what is this thing that Jesus thinks is obvious, that he expects his 


disciples to be able to get and to put together, and of which they don't seem to have a clue? 
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To begin with, let's do the math. The first time Jesus feeds a crowd, he feeds five thousand. The second time he 
feeds one, he feeds only four thousand. The second crowd he feeds is smaller than the first. We might say, he isn't 
able to feed as large a crowd the second time as he did the first. But there is more to it than just that. 

The first time Jesus feeds a crowd, he uses five loaves. The second time he feeds one, he needs seven loaves. 
The second crowd takes more bread to feed than the first did, even though the second crowd itself is smaller. So, 
we might say, he isn't able to make bread go as far the second time as he did the first. But there is more to it than 
just that. 

The first time Jesus feeds a crowd, he gets twelve baskets of food left over, or one basket for each month of a 
year. The second time he feeds a crowd, he gets only seven baskets of food left over, or one basket for each day of 
a week. The second batch of leftovers is smaller than the first, even though there was more bread to start with, and 
not as many people ate it. So, we might say, he isn't able to produce as many leftovers the second time as he did 
the first. And the evidence begins to be overwhelming. 

Jesus’ power is diminishing. Things are not going as well for him as they used to. He can't feed as many people 
as he used to. He can't do it with as little bread as he used to. And he can't produce as many leftovers as he used 
to. 

But the disciples, for some reason, can't figure this out. Jesus tries to get them to see the obvious, that things 
are starting to get worse. And the implication is, that they will get worse still. But he can't get the disciples to see 
it. 


And because he can't get them to see it, they misunderstand where his life is headed. 


Just before Jesus feeds the four thousand, the Gospel According to Mark reaches its apex. Jesus has just fed five 
thousand people, walked on the sea, calmed a wind, cured people who merely touched the edge of his cloak, bested 
some Pharisees in argument, abolished dietary restrictions, cured a child of demonic possession without even 
seeing her, opened up a man's ears, and loosened his tongue. As a result, people are utterly amazed and say, "He 
did everything kalos." 

Then Jesus feeds the four thousand. And the report of this incident begins "in those days"--just as the report 
of Jesus' appearance at the Jordan in the first chapter of Mark had begun. This is the second half of the Gospel 
then, and from now on every passage will correspond to a matching passage in the first half of the Gospel, in this 
Gospel's overall pattern of bilateral symmetry, with the apex at the statement, "He did everything kalos." 

But there is something striking about the events reported in the second half of this Gospel. Where events in 
the first half went well, events in the second half go poorly. And where events in the first half went poorly, events 
in the second half go even worse. 

In the first half at 6:30ff, Jesus feeds five thousand men with five loaves of bread and gets twelve baskets of 
leftovers. But in the second half at 8:1ff, he can only feed four thousand, and it takes him seven loaves to do it, and 
he gets only seven baskets of leftovers. 

In the first half at 7:31ff, Jesus groans while performing a miracle, but he still manages to perform it. In the 


second half however, at 8:11ff, he groans but performs no miracle. 
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In the first half at 6:45ff, Jesus walks on the sea. But in the second half at 8:10 and 8:13, he has to take a boat 
across the same sea. 

In the first half at 7:1ff, Jesus declares all food fit to eat. But in the second half at 8:15, he has to warn against 
eating a certain type of "food." 

And in the first half at 7:24ff, he expels a demon from a child without even seeing the child. But in the second 


half at 8:22ff, he not only has to touch a man to cure his blindness; he has to touch him twice. 


In 6:14-29, Jesus is known far and wide, and even King Herod has heard about him. But in the corresponding 
passage at 8:27-30, Jesus tells his disciples not to tell anyone about him. 

In 6:2-13, Jesus tells his disciples that they have to be willing to give up bread, satchels, money, and extra tunics. 
But in the corresponding passage at 8:31-37, he tells them that they have to be willing to give up their lives. And 
in the first passage, he advises his disciples to take their staffs; but in the second passage, he requires his followers 
to carry their crosses. 

In 5:38-6:1, Jesus speaks of giving a young girl food. But in 8:38-9:1, he speaks of people tasting death. 

In 5:24-37, in the company of his disciple Peter, Jesus ignores a remark made by a messenger. But in 9:2-8, he 
ignores a remark made by Peter himself. 

In 5:14-23, Jesus restores a previously demonized man to his senses. But in 9:9-17a, he predicts that "the son 
of man" will have to be restored to life itself. 

In 4:38b-5:13, the disciples in a boat fear that they cannot be saved by a sleeping Jesus. But in 9:17b-26, a man 
fears that his son cannot even be saved by a Jesus who is awake. Moreover, in the first passage, Jesus is apparently 
exasperated that his disciples don't have faith yet, but he still seems to hope that, sometime in their lives, they 
eventually will. In the second passage, however, he seems to have given up all hope, and simply condemns them 
as just a whole generation never having faith. 

In 4:33-38a, Jesus simply explains "everything" to his disciples in general. But in 9:27-32, he teaches them 
something specific: that "the son of man will be handed over to men who will kill him." 

In 4:30-32, Jesus tells his disciples that, on the level of plant life, the smallest seed turns itself into the biggest 
of plants. But in 9:33-36, he tells them that, on the level of human life, the one of them that wants to be the greatest 
will have to turn himself into the smallest. 

In 4:25-29, Jesus tells of a man cutting off stalks of grain. But in 9:37-48, he says that his disciples have to be 
willing to have their hands and feet cut off. 

In 4:21-24, Jesus says that everything will be uncovered. But in 9:49-10:1, he talks of everyone being covered- 
-and not just covered but covered with fire. 

In 3:22-4:20, when Jesus' mother and brothers arrive, people--presumably the disciples--tell Jesus that they 
want him. But in 10:2-31, when some people bring children for Jesus to touch, the disciples try to keep them away. 

In 3:13-21, Jesus tells his disciples that he has chosen them to stay with him and to go out and preach and drive 
out demons. But in 10:32-47a, he tells some of them that they will drink the cup that he must drink and be baptized 
in the way that he must be baptized. 
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In 3:11b-12, Jesus is called the "son of God." But in 10:47b-48, he is called merely the "son of David." 

In 3:5-11a, people throw themselves down bodily before Jesus. But in 10:49-11:8a, they merely throw down 
their cloaks before him. 

In 2:23-3:4, Jesus’ disciples, walking through a field, find stalks of grain to eat. But in 11:8b-21, Jesus himself, 
going up to a fig tree, finds no fruit there to eat at all. 

In 2:21b-22, Jesus speaks of the destruction of cloth, wine, and wineskins. But in 11:22-25, he speaks of the 
destruction of an entire mountain. In addition, in the first passage, he makes the fairly undemanding point that 
new wine requires new skins. But in the second, he makes the much more demanding point that being forgiven 
by the "father in heaven" requires first forgiving others. 

In 2:18-21a, some people challenge the religious practices of Jesus’ disciples. But in 11:27-12:10a, some chief 
priests, men of letters, and elders all challenge the religious activities of Jesus himself. In the first passage, Jesus 
talks about a bridegroom merely being taken away. But in the second passage, he talks about a son being murdered. 

In 2:14-17, a tax collector follows Jesus. But in 12:10b-44, Pharisees, Herodians, Sadducees, and men of letters 
not only do not follow him but set themselves up against him. 

In 2:13, Jesus merely "teaches." But in 13:1-37, he predicts calamity after calamity. 

In 2:1-12, a cured man merely leaves. But in 14:1-11, Judas leaves in order to hand Jesus over. In the first 
passage, people give glory to God; but in the second, the chief priests promise to give money to Judas. And in the 
first passage, people say there has never been a time when they have seen such things; but in the second, Judas is 
on the lookout for a time when he can hand Jesus over. 

In 1:44b-45, Jesus merely tells a man to "bring...what Moses ordered" [prosenegke...ha prosetaxen Mouses] 
without mentioning that what he brought would be killed. But in 14:12-16, the Gospel explicitly points out that, 
at that time of year, a Passover victim was slaughtered [hote to pascha ethuon]. 

In 1:32-44a, Simon and his companions go searching for Jesus. But in 14:17-40, Jesus has to go searching for 
them. In the first passage, a leper kneels down and asks Jesus to cure him, "if you want to." But in the second 
passage, it is Jesus himself who must throw himself on the ground and ask his father to take the cup away from 
him, "but not what I want, but what you do." And in the first passage, "everyone" is looking for Jesus. But in the 
second, it is a question of "everyone" being tripped up and snared. 

In 1:14b-31, Jesus says that the Kingdom of God is near. But in 14:41-72, he says that the one who hands him 
over is near. In the first passage, Simon and Andrew are casting nets. But in the second, the people with Judas are 
carrying swords and clubs. In the first passage, Jesus tells Simon and Andrew that he will teach them to catch men. 
But in the second passage, it is Jesus himself who is caught and held tight. In the first passage, Simon and Andrew 
leave their nets behind. But in the second, the high priest's servant will leave his ear behind. In the first, James 
and John leave their father. But in the second, all the disciples will leave Jesus. In the first, "they" are all amazed at 
Jesus. But in the second, "they" all judge him guilty of a capital crime. In the first, foul spirits obey him. But in the 
second, servants slap him. And in the first, Jesus' reputation spreads throughout the region of Galilee. But in the 
second, Peter claims not to know anything about him. 

In 1:12-14a, Jesus is merely sent into the desert. But in 15:1-37, he is chained and sent to Pilate. In the first 


passage, it is actually angels who help him. But in the second passage, it is merely humans who do. And in the 
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first passage, it is merely John who is merely handed over. But in the second passage, it is actually Jesus who actually 
dies. 

In 1:10b-11, the sky itself splits open in benevolence. But in 15:38-39, it is merely the temple veil that is split, 
and in ominence. In the first passage, the spirit comes down onto him, but in the second it is pointed out that the 
spirit has left him. And in the first passage, it is a voice from the sky that declares him "my beloved son." But in 
the second passage, it is merely a human being that declares him "a god's son." 

In 1:3b-10a, the job described is one of preparing a royal highway and straightening out a route. But in 15:40- 
16:6, the job described is merely one of "following," being "at service," and "going up." In the first passage, John's 
message is of a complete change in one's way of thinking, in order to have sins dismissed. But in the second, Joseph 
of Arimathea's request is merely to be given Jesus’ dead body, in order to place it in a tomb. In the first passage, 
everybody from Judea and Jerusalem goes out to be submerged by John. But in the second passage, only three 
women go out to anoint Jesus. In the first passage, it is merely a question of untying the strap of a sandal. But in 
the second, it is a question of removing a boulder from the doorway of a tomb. In the first, Jesus comes from 
Nazareth. But in the second, Jesus the Nazarene "is not here." And in the first passage, Jesus is submerged in the 
Jordan River by John. But in the second, he is referred to as having been crucified. 

In 1:3a, a voice is shouting in a desert. But in 16:7a, it is merely a matter of telling something to the disciples 
and Peter. 

In 1:2c, the Lord's messenger is going ahead "to prepare your road." But in 16:7b, Jesus is merely "going ahead 
of you." 

In 1:2b, a command to "see" someone now is quoted from the Prophecy of Isaiah. But in 16:7c, the women are 
merely told that they "will see" Jesus in the future. 

The verse 1:2a refers to a prophecy that had the status of being "written." But 16:7d merely refers to an 
unwritten prophecy that "he told you." 

In 1:1c, Jesus is an "anointed son of God." But in 16:8a, the women are merely possessed by fear and trembling. 

And in 1:1b, the Gospel declares "good news." But in 16:8b, the women say nothing to anyone. 

Finally, 1:1a announces the "beginning" or "essence" of something. But 16:8c is virtually without content. 

So, if events in the first half of this Gospel go well, corresponding events in its second half go poorly. And if 
events in the first half go poorly, corresponding events in the second half go even worse. The second half of this 
Gospel is a downhill slide, and Jesus seems to think that this should be obvious. It should in fact be obvious right 


after the second crowd-feeding, if his disciples would only do the math. But they don't. 


Later in the eighth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark [8:31], Jesus seems to tire of waiting for the disciples 
to start catching on and "putting it together." He seems to decide that he has to just explain everything to them 
and can't wait any longer for them to work things out for themselves. As a result, before this Gospel's chapter eight 
has ended, Jesus "begins to teach his disciples." 

As if he had never begun to teach them before. As if everything he had said before to them was useless. As if 
they had understood nothing of what he had said. As if, with this Gospel halfway over, he has to go back and start 


again from square one. 
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But this time, Jesus will see to it that things are different. For in chapter four, he had expected his disciples to 
understand parables. But now he seems to give up all hope of that ever happening. Because in chapter eight, when 
he "begins" to teach his disciples, this Gospel says that he now "explains the situation to them without holding 
anything back" [parresia ton logon elalei]. He now spells everything out for them, so that they can't possibly miss 
any of it. And now that he has finally "begun" to teach them, and is finally not holding anything back, this is what 
he tells them: "that it is incumbent on the son of man to have undergone many things, and to have been rejected 
by the elders and the chief priests and the men of letters, and to have been killed." 

The question is, does this new, straightforward kind of teaching work, where the kind that left the disciples to 
work things out for themselves had failed? Does this straightforward exposition get the message across? The 
disciple Peter gives some indication. For immediately after Jesus delivers his straightforward message for the first 
time, Peter responds by confronting Jesus and reprimanding him. Peter will have none of this downhill-slide stuff. 
Peter refuses to allow Jesus to believe anything negative about himself. And Jesus reacts to Peter's reprimand by 


saying, "Get behind me, Satan." 


In the Jewish Bible's Second Book of Kings, chapter nine, a man named Jehu has been anointed by the Lord to 
become King of Israel and to "destroy the house" of the infamous King Ahab. Ahab himself is already dead, but 
his son Joram is ruling as King of Israel and is holed up in a city called Jezreel. So, Jehu, with his army of chariots, 
approaches Jezreel. 

Joram, in Jezreel, is told by a watchman from the wall that chariots are coming. So, he sends a driver out to 
meet the chariots and find out who they are and what they are about. When the driver reaches the chariots, he 
says to Jehu, "The king asks whether all is well." And Jehu answers, "What does it matter to you how things are? 
Get behind me." Then back in Jezreel, a watchman reports to Joram, "The messenger has reached them, but is not 
returning." 

So, King Joram sends out a second driver. When he reaches the chariots, this driver too says to Jehu, "The king 
asks whether all is well." Jehu answers, "What does it matter to you how things are? Get behind me." And back in 
Jezreel, a watchman reports to Joram, "The messenger has reached them, but is not returning." 

The phrase "Get behind me," in the eighth chapter of Mark is of course no longer translated that way. The 
Good News Bible now translates it "Get away from me." The New American Bible translates it "Get out of my 
sight." And the New English Bible translates it "Away with you." 

But none of these is what the Greek text says. What the Greek text says is hypage opiso mou, meaning "Rein 
up behind me"--as if the person spoken to were riding or driving a horse. And it is clearly an allusion to chapter 
nine of the Second Book of Kings, and to Jehu's commands to Joram's two drivers to "Get behind me, fall into line 
behind me, join my army." Which they do. 

But why does Jesus in chapter eight of the Gospel According to Mark tell Peter to "Fall into line behind me"? 
And why does he call him "you who have become my enemy" [satana]? What is it that Peter has done that has 
made him Jesus’ enemy? How has Peter suddenly gotten himself onto the wrong side of things--in fact, the enemy's 


side--so that he has to be told to rejoin Jesus and his forces? 
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When Jesus finally "begins" in chapter eight of Mark to teach his disciples in his new, straightforward way, spelling 
everything out for them, and not holding anything back, he opens his teachings with the phrase, "It is incumbent 
on the son of man to have undergone many things"--polla pathein in the Greek text. 

This is a striking phrase, because of what it recalls. It recalls, in the first place, the great Greek epic poem of 
some centuries earlier, the Odyssey, whose opening line speaks of one who "underwent many wanderings" [polla 
plagchthe]. And it recalls, in the second place, the Roman epic of nearly a century earlier, the Aeneid, whose 
opening lines speak of one who "underwent many things" [multa...passus]. When Jesus explains the situation, then, 
without holding anything back, he casts himself in the role of an epic hero in the tradition of the Greek Odysseus 
and the Roman Aeneas. [In fact, after this chapter was written, one learned of the existence of Dennis MacDonald’s 
The Homeric Epics and the Gospel of Mark, which shows that much of the Gospel According to Mark alludes to the 
Odyssey.] 

But is this what Peter is objecting to when he confronts Jesus and reprimands him for this negative and 
pessimistic slant that his new straightforward style of teaching is taking? It seems hardly likely. For immediately 
before Jesus "begins" to teach his disciples in this newly straightforward and open way, he asks them, "Who do you 
say that Iam?" And Peter immediately answers, "You are the anointed one." 

So, if Jesus "begins" his teaching then, with the claim that he is an epic hero, Peter could hardly reprimand him 
for that. That is completely consistent with what Peter has already declared him to be--the one whom God has 
anointed to succeed other royal epic heroes of the past, like Jehu. 

In that case, what is it that sets Peter off? It must be the next part of Jesus’ new teaching. If it's not the epic- 
hero part, then it must be what follows. And what follows is this: It is incumbent that the son of man not only have 
undergone many things, but also "that he have been rejected by the elders and the chief priests and the men of 
letters, and that he have been killed, and after three days that he have been raised up." 

It must be this that sets Peter off. And why is it that it sets him off? What is it about it that is different from 
the epic hero, and that is different about it from the traditional anointed kings of the Lord? There can only be one 
thing different: that it involves being killed and being raised back up. 

No epic hero in Israel's past has ever been killed and then raised back up. But that is precisely what Jesus says 
must happen to him. And in doing so, Jesus has not just identified himself as an epic hero, or as a traditional 
anointed king of the Lord. He has identified himself as a dying and resurrected god. He has aligned himself not 
with Jehu and the other anointed kings of the Lord, but with Osiris, and with Marduk, and with Attis, and with 


Adonis, and with Orpheus, and with Tammuz, and with Dionysus, and with Baal. 


In the Jewish Bible's Book of Exodus, chapter twenty-two, Moses has led the Hebrews out of Egypt, and is now on 
top of Mount Sinai, receiving commandments from the Lord. The Lord tells him, "Whoever sacrifices to any god, 
except to the Lord alone, shall be doomed." 

In the same Bible's Book of Deuteronomy, Moses is a little confused, because he now thinks that he received 
the commandments from the Lord, not on Mount Sinai, but on another mountain called Horeb. In any case, in 
chapter eleven, he tells his people, "be careful lest your heart be lured away, that you serve other gods and worship 


them; for then the wrath of the Lord will flare up against you...and you will soon perish..." 
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In chapter twelve of the same Book of Deuteronomy, Moses says, "Tear down their altars, smash their sacred 
pillars, destroy by fire their sacred poles, and shatter the idols of their gods..." 
And in chapter thirteen of the same book he says-- 


If there arises among you a prophet or a dreamer 

who promises you a sign or wonder, 

urging you to follow other gods, ... 

even though the sign or wonder he has foretold you comes to pass,.... 
that prophet or that dreamer shall be put to death... 

If your own full brother, or your son or daughter, 

or your beloved wife, or your intimate friend, 

entices you secretly to serve other gods,...kill him. .... 

If, in any of the cities...certain scoundrels have sprung up... 

and have led astray the inhabitants...to serve other gods.... 


you shall put the inhabitants of that city to the sword... 


In the same Bible's Book of Joshua's chapter twenty-four, Moses has died, and has been succeeded by a 
commander named Joshua. And now Joshua himself is about to die. So, he makes one last speech to his people. 
And he tells them, "Cast out the gods your fathers served beyond the River [Euphrates] and in Egypt and serve the 
Lord.... If...you forsake the Lord and serve strange gods, he will do evil to you and destroy you." 

But just what is it about these other gods--these Osirises and Marduks and Attises and Adonises and Orpheuses 
and Tammuzes and Dionysuses and Baals--that makes them so abominable? In chapter twelve of Deuteronomy, 
Moses spells it out. Other nations, which worshipped other gods, "offered to their gods every abomination that 
the Lord detests, even burning their sons and daughters to their gods." They practiced human sacrifice, as a way 
of commemorating the deaths and resurrections of their gods. 

And now Jesus is saying, clearly and straightforwardly, and without holding anything back, that he himself will 
be a human sacrifice. He will embody in himself the very type of religious practice which his people's religion has 
always called an abomination. He declares--in spite of what Moses said, and Joshua, and even the Lord himself-- 


that the true religion is, after all, the religion of the dying and resurrected god. 


In his Letter to the Romans, chapter nine, the Apostle Paul introduced a striking claim: "That the Gentiles, who 
were not seeking justice, attained it...while Israel...did not..." And he quotes the Jewish Bible's Prophesy of Hosea 


in support of his claim-- 


Those who were not my people I will call "my people," 

and those who were not loved I will call "beloved"; 

in the very place where it was said to them, "You are not my people," 
they shall be called "sons of the living God." 
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It was paganism, then, that had been right, and it was Judaism that had been wrong. It was the religions that 
included dying-and-resurrected gods that were right. And it was the religion that excluded dying-and-resurrected 
gods that was wrong. This was the fact that the disciples could not grasp, no matter how hard Jesus tried to get 


them to "put it together." 
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Chapter 17 


A Loud Cry 


Synopsis 


In the third chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, the members of Jesus’ household take Jesus into custody, 
declaring him to be crazy. Men of letters say that he has in him Beelzeboul, the pagan god of healing. The Gospel 
later reports that they had said he possessed a foul spirit [pneuma akatharton]. 

In all this talk of insanity and spirits and possession of or by spirits, there is never any doubt for a moment 
about one thing--that Jesus is acting in some psychologically aberrant way, and possesses, or is possessed by, some 


kind of "spirit." The only disagreement is over what kind of spirit it is. 


Details 


In the fifteenth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus dies. He has been crucified. Various things have 
happened. And then, the Gospel says, he expires [exepneusen]. But just before he expires, he does a curious thing. 
He lets out "a loud cry" [apheis phonen megalen]. 

What is the point of this "loud cry"? What does it mean? 


In the first chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus orders a foul spirit out of a man. The spirit then shakes 
the man hard and leaves him. But before it leaves the man, it does a curious thing. It cries out with a loud cry 
[phonesan phone megale]. 

In the fifth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, the man who gashes himself with stones because of a 
foul spirit, sees Jesus and immediately shouts out with a loud cry [kraxas phone megale]. 

Those are the only two other instances in the Gospel According to Mark when "loud cries" are mentioned. 
And each of those "loud cries" is produced by a man who is "in a foul spirit" [en pneumati akatharto]. 

So, the question becomes, Why should Jesus, when he dies, do something that is done elsewhere in the Mark 


Gospel only by people who are possessed by foul spirits? 
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The answer is found in the Mark Gospel's overall pattern of bilateral symmetry. For when Jesus dies, or "expires" 
in chapter fifteen, verse thirty-seven, the word the Gospel uses for "dies" or "expires" is exepneusen--"he breathed 
out a spirit." And two verses later, that same word is repeated, when a centurion sees how Jesus "expires." But what 
is interesting about this second occurrence of exepneusen, in 15:39, is the verse in chapter one with which it is 
bilaterally symmetrical. For the verse in chapter one with which 15:39 is bilaterally symmetrical is 1:10b. And in 
that verse, 1:10b, Jesus sees "the spirit [pneuma] coming down onto him." 

In between those two verses then, 1:10b and 15:39, Jesus is just as much "in a spirit" as is the man in chapter 
one or the man who gashes himself in chapter five. Jesus spends virtually the whole Gospel According to Mark, 
from chapter one to chapter fifteen, "in a spirit"--or, with a spirit in him. And just before that spirit leaves him, in 
chapter fifteen, it identifies itself by the unmistakable sign of a spirit in the Gospel According to Mark. It gives "a 
loud cry." 

But is that all there is to the matter? Is it simply that a spirit moves into Jesus in chapter one, and then leaves 


him in chapter fifteen? Or is there more to this spirit than that? 


In the third chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, there is a curious scene. Jesus and his disciples have gone 
home. But there they are surrounded by such a crowd that it is impossible for them even to eat a loaf of bread. So, 
the members of Jesus’ household hear the commotion and come outside to take Jesus into custody, declaring him 
to be crazy. Men of letters say that he has in him Beelzeboul, the pagan god of healing. The Gospel later reports 
that they had said he possessed a foul spirit [pneuma akatharton]. And just prior to that, Jesus himself says that 
whoever blasphemes against the holy spirit will never be set free [ouk echein aphesin]. 

In all this talk of insanity and spirits and possession of or by spirits, there is never any doubt for a moment 
about one thing--that Jesus is acting in some psychologically aberrant way, and possesses, or is possessed by, some 
kind of "spirit." The only disagreement is over what kind of spirit it is. 


So, what kind of spirit is it? 


In the Jewish Bible's Book of Judges, chapter fourteen, a hero named Samson is attacked by a lion. But, says the 
story, "the spirit of the Lord came upon Samson, and although he had no weapons, he tore the lion in pieces..." 

Shortly afterwards, in the same chapter, Samson poses a riddle to some Philistines, who then secretly get his 
wife to give them the answer. When Samson learns they have gotten the answer from his wife, he says, "If you had 
not plowed with my heifer, you would not have solved my riddle." Then the story says, "The spirit of the Lord came 
upon him, and he...killed thirty of their men..." 

In the next chapter, Samson has been captured by three thousand Judahites who tie him up with two new ropes 
and take him to hand him over to Philistines. But when the Philistines show up, "the spirit of the Lord" comes 
upon Samson again, and he breaks his ropes and kills a thousand of them. 

Finally, in the sixteenth chapter, Samson is captured once and for all by Philistines, who seize him and gouge 


out his eyes, because "the Lord had left him." 
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In the Jewish Bible's First Book of Samuel, chapter ten, the prophet Samuel tells a man named Saul, "When you 
leave me today.... you will meet a band of prophets, in a prophetic state... The spirit of the Lord will rush upon you, 
and you will join them in their prophetic state and will be changed into another man." Saul leaves Samuel, and it 
happens as Samuel had predicted. 

In chapter eleven, an Ammonite named Nahash threatens to gouge out the right eye of every man in a city 
called Jabesh-gilead. When Saul hears this-- 


The spirit of the Lord rushed upon him and he became very angry. Taking a yoke of oxen, he cut them 
into pieces, which he sent throughout the territory of Israel by couriers with the message, "If anyone does 
not come out to follow Saul, the same as this will be done to their oxen!" In dread of the Lord, the people 


turned out to a man. 


But just what is this "spirit of the Lord" which appeared in the Jewish Bible's accounts of the lives of Samson 
and Saul, enabling Samson to perform superhuman feats of strength in battle, but leaving him helpless when it 
departed from him? And just what is this "spirit of the Lord" which changed Saul "into another man," giving him 


the power of prophecy, and making him so intimidating that no one in the territory dared refuse his call to battle? 


Some twenty years before the composition of the Gospel According to Mark, the Apostle Paul wrote at the end of 
his First Letter to the Thessalonians, "May the God of peace....preserve you whole and entire, spirit, soul, and 
body..." 

Five or six years later, in his First Letter to the Corinthians, chapter two, he wrote, "Who...knows a man's 
innermost self but the man's own spirit within him? Similarly, no one knows what lies at the depths of God but 
the spirit of God." 

It seems, then, that in Paul's view, every being had as one of its essential components something called its 
"spirit." Each human being had her or his own spirit. Even God had his own spirit. And this spirit, in every case, 
belonged to the most intimate part of the being. A man's spirit was so intimate to the man that it knew that man's 
"innermost self." And God's spirit, likewise, was so intimate to God that it knew "the depths of God." 

But it is not merely that "the spirit of God" or "the spirit of the Lord" is something from the innermost depths 
of God himself. And it is not merely that "the spirit of God" or "the spirit of the Lord" used to "come upon" or "rush 
upon" people like Samson and Saul. Paul goes on to make an additional claim, and an extraordinary one. "The 
spirit of God" or "the spirit of the Lord," he says, has also come upon him and his readers. For in First Corinthians, 
chapter two, he writes, "The spirit we have received is...God's spirit." It is the same spirit that had "come upon" or 


had "rushed upon" Samson and Saul. And it had also come upon someone else. 


Shortly after he wrote his First Letter to the Corinthians, and still some dozen or so years before the composition 
of the Gospel According to Mark, Paul wrote in his Letter to the Romans’ chapter eight, "All who are led by the 


spirit of God are sons of God. You did not receive a spirit of slavery leading you back into fear, but a spirit of 
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adoption, through which we cry out 'Abba!' [that is, 'Father!']." And the cry "Abba!' [that is, 'Father!']" is a 
translation of the Greek text's abba ho pater. 

Perhaps ten years earlier, in his Letter to the Galatians’ chapter four, Paul had written, "The proof that you are 
sons is the fact that God has sent forth into our hearts the spirit of his son which cries out 'Abba!' ['Father!'].". And 
once again, the cry "Abba! ['Father!']" is a translation of the same phrase in the Greek text, abba ho pater. 

When the Gospel According to Mark is finally composed, some dozen or so years after Paul's Letter to the 
Romans, and more than twenty years after his Letter to the Galatians, it turns out to contain the very same phrase. 
For in its chapter fourteen, when Jesus goes into a place called Gethsemani and throws himself on the ground, he 
prays "Abba [O Father]."" And the Greek phrase of which that is the translation is once again the same phrase, 
abba ho pater. 

The point, then, in the Mark Gospel would seem to be clear. The spirit of God which Paul says inhabits himself 
and his readers, also in fact inhabited Jesus. That spirit is recognized by the words in which it prays. And both in 
Paul and his readers and in the Mark Gospel's Jesus, it prays in exactly the same words: abba ho pater. Both Paul 
and his readers, then, and the Mark Gospel's Jesus must have received one and the same spirit. And that 
spirit, Paul says, is the spirit of God, the spirit that comes from the innermost part of God's being. 

Later in his Letter to the Romans, chapter eight, Paul writes that "...we do not know how to pray as we ought; 
but the spirit itself makes intercession for us with groanings that cannot be expressed in speech." The word 
translated "groanings" is stenagmois. And in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter seven, Jesus in performing a 
cure looks up to the sky and groans [estenaken]. Shortly afterwards, when confronted by some Pharisees, he groans 
again [anastenaxas]. And both these terms from the Mark Gospel, estenaken and anastenaxas, are cognates of 
Paul's term stenagmois. 

It is clear once again, then, that the spirit inhabiting the Mark Gospel's Jesus is the same as the spirit inhabiting 
Paul and his readers. In both cases, this spirit prays in the same words, abba ho pater. In both cases, it expresses 
itself in groans. In both cases, this spirit is the spirit of God. As Paul wrote in First Corinthians, chapter twelve, 
"All of us have been given to drink of the one spirit." And Jesus, says the Mark Gospel, was given to drink of it, 


too. 


But the spirit of God is not alone in the world. According to Paul, it has a diametrical opposite. And this 
diametrical opposite he calls "the flesh." In the fifth chapter of his Letter to the Galatians, he writes that "The flesh 
lusts against the spirt and the spirit against the flesh; the two are directly opposed." 

And what makes the two opposed, Paul points out in the eighth chapter of his Letter to the Romans: "The 
tendency of the flesh is toward death, but that of the spirit toward life and peace." Consequently, he writes in the 
sixth chapter of Galatians, if one "sows in the field of the flesh, he will reap a harvest of corruption; but if his seed- 
ground is the spirit, he will reap everlasting life." And in chapter three of his Letter to the Philippians, written 
perhaps five years after Romans, and still seven or eight years before the Gospel According to Mark, Paul wrote, 
"we...worship in the spirit of God...rather than putting our trust in flesh." 

Paul's point throughout his writings is that the Mosaic law belongs to the category of what he calls "flesh"-- 


everything that will one day pass away, because it is part of the material world. So, in chapter three of his Second 
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Letter to the Corinthians, he contrasts the Mosaic Law, which he calls "the ministry of death, carved in writings on 
stone," with what he calls "the ministry of the spirit." 

Because the Mosaic Law belongs to the category of "flesh," and ends in death, one must escape from the Mosaic 
Law. And escape from the Mosaic Law is precisely what is provided by the presence of God's spirit within people. 

For in chapter five of Galatians, Paul writes, "If you are guided by the spirit, you are not under the Law." Again, 
in chapter three of Second Corinthians, he says "The Lord is the spirit, and where the spirit of the Lord is, there is 
freedom." And in chapter five of Romans: "The law of the spirit...has freed you from the law of sin and death." 

So that's the role of the spirit for Paul. It's the liberator from the Mosaic Law. It's what replaces a religion of 
death and slavery with a religion of life and peace and freedom. And it's not part of the material world. It comes 
directly from God. Once the spirit of God has come into a person, it drives out the old dead, enslaving religion. 
And it replaces it with a new enlivening and liberating religion. 

There's an echo of all this in chapter fourteen of the Gospel According to Mark, after Jesus has prayed abba ho 
pater. For there he observes to some of his disciples that "The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak"--using the very 
same spirit-flesh contrast that Paul had used in his letters to the Galatians, the Romans, and the Philippians. In 
chapter fourteen of the Mark Gospel, Jesus has just indicated his own willingness to do whatever is required of 
him. His life is one directed by the spirit. But his disciples, on the other hand, merely fall asleep. The spirit is 
absent from their lives. They are still living lives of "flesh." 

And in chapter three of the Gospel According to Mark, when Jesus declares that whoever blasphemes against 
the holy spirit can never be set free, we now understand what he means. The "holy spirit" is precisely what sets one 
free. Outside of the "holy spirit," there is nothing that can set one free. So, if one rejects the "holy spirit," one is 


rejecting the possibility of one's own freedom. And one is therefore condemning oneself to never being set free. 


Between the time, then, in the Mark Gospel's chapter one, when the spirit lands on Jesus like a dove, and the point 
in its chapter fifteen, when he finally breathes the spirit out, Jesus lives--as Paul writes in chapter five of Galatians- 
-"in accord with the spirit." He is, as Paul writes in the same chapter, "guided by the spirit." And as a result, he is 
not "under the Law." He is free from the restrictions of the Sabbath. He is free from dietary laws. He is free from 
washing regulations. And he is free from the requirements of temple worship. 

Instead of producing conformity to the Mosaic Law, the spirit within the Mark Gospel's Jesus produces what 
Paul in chapter five of Galatians calls "the fruit of the spirit--love, joy, peace, patience, endurance, kindness, 
generosity, faith, mildness, and self-discipline." All that because of the spirit within him, the spirit that comes 
directly from God, that replaces the death-dealing, enslaving Mosaic Law with a liberating and enlivening way of 
life, and that finally identifies itself at the moment of Jesus’ death, in the unmistakable manner of a spirit in the 


Gospel According to Mark. It departs from Jesus with a loud cry. 
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Chapter 18 


Wild Beasts 


Synopsis 


The spirit of God, which has come into Jesus and whose lead he will follow, has much about it of pagan traditions. 
It will lead him, for example, to be anointed by a woman very much like a pagan queen; to have to drink like the 
son of a pagan king, from his own father's poisoned cup; to participate in a ritual very similar to the Babylonian 
practice of Sacaea; and to be surrounded by the trappings of the Egyptian god Osiris. 

All these events will be very different from what one would have expected of the traditional God of Judaism 
and the traditional God of the Mosaic Law. But they do lie ahead of Jesus. 


Details 


In the first chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus has just been baptized by John in the Jordan. He has 
just seen the sky split open. He has just seen the spirit landing on him. And he has just heard a voice from the sky 
calling him "my beloved son." Then a curious thing happens. 

"Immediately," the Gospel says, the spirit that has just landed on him casts him out into the wilderness, where 
he spends forty days "with the wild beasts." 

This is a striking phrase, "with the wild beasts." It occurs in no other canonical Gospel--not the Matthew, not 
the Luke, and not the John. Only in the Mark Gospel is there any mention that while Jesus is in the wilderness, he 
is among wild beasts. 

The Matthew and Luke Gospels do have Jesus spend his forty days in the wilderness. But neither one of them 
mentions any wild beasts there. And the John Gospel doesn't even have Jesus spend his forty days in the 
wilderness--let alone among wild beasts. 

But the Gospel According to Mark not only has Jesus spend forty days in the wilderness. It also specifically 
points out that, while he is there, he lives among wild beasts. 

The question is, why are the wild beasts important to this Gospel? Why does this Gospel specifically point out 
that, during Jesus’ stay in the wilderness, he lives among wild beasts? What is it about wild beasts that makes them 


so significant? Why is it important that he is with them for forty days? And why, in fact, does the Mark Gospel 
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say that the spirit “casts” Jesus “out” into the wilderness [ekballei], when the Matthew Gospel says that it “leads” 
him “up” there [anechthe], and the Luke Gospel just says that it “leads” him [egeto]? 


In the Jewish Bible's Book of Genesis, chapter seven, the Lord notices "how great was man's wickedness on earth," 
and this causes him to decide to "wipe out from the earth" every creature that he has made. So, the Lord tells a 
man named Noah, "I will bring rain down on the earth for forty days and forty nights, and so I will wipe out from 
the surface of the earth every creature that I have made." Then, sure enough, later in the same chapter, "For forty 
days and forty nights heavy rain poured down on the earth." And "the Lord wiped out every living thing on earth." 

In the same Bible's Book of Exodus, chapter twenty-four, Moses has climbed onto the top of Mount Sinai, to 
receive the stone tablets on which the Lord has written the commandments of the Law. And Moses stays up there 
on the mountain for forty days and forty nights. Later the same Book of Exodus, in its chapter thirty-four, says 
that "Moses stayed there with the Lord for forty days and forty nights..." And in the same Bible's Book of 
Deuteronomy, chapter nine, Moses tells the people, "I stayed on the mountain forty days and forty nights." 

In the same Bible's Prophecy of Jonah, chapter three, the prophet Jonah goes through the city of Nineveh 
shouting out, "Forty days more and Nineveh shall be destroyed." But the king and the people of Nineveh--and 
even all the city's animals--on hearing Jonah's warning, each undertake a complete fast from all food and 
drink, and each turns "from his evil way and from the violence he had in hand." And when the Lord sees that 
they have "turned from their evil way," he repents "of the evil that he had threatened to do them; he did not carry 
it out." 

A forty-day period, then, seems to be the length of time it takes to cleanse earthly life of its evil infections, 
and to scrub it clean and acceptable to the Lord. When "man's wickedness" infects the earth, it takes the Lord a 
forty-day rain to wash everything clean and acceptable to him. When the Lord wants to give his 
commandments to Moses, it takes a forty-day stay on top of a mountain to purify Moses sufficiently that he can 
acceptably represent the Lord. And when Nineveh is full of evil ways and violence, it takes a complete forty-day 
fast to purge the city of its evil and violence so that it becomes acceptable to the Lord, and he changes his mind 
about destroying it. 

In the first chapter of the Gospel According to Mark then, when the spirit casts Jesus out into the 
wilderness for a forty-day retreat, we can understand what is happening. Jesus is being purged of everything 
that would contaminate his life, so that he will emerge as an acceptably purified representative of the Lord. 

But why does that purification require him to associate in the wilderness with wild beasts? 


In the Jewish Bible's Prophecy of Daniel, chapter four, a king of Babylon by the name of Nebuchadnezzar hears a 
voice speaking to him from heaven. And the voice says, "You shall be cast out from among men and shall dwell 
with wild beasts...until you learn that the Most High rules over the kingdom of men..." And "at once," the story 
goes on, "this was fulfilled." Nebuchadnezzar is "cast out from among men" and dwells with wild beasts. 

But once Nebuchadnezzar has put in his time in exile and has learned his hard lesson, he reports that "for the 


glory of my kingdom, my majesty and my splendor returned to me....and I became much greater than before." 
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So, when Jesus, in the Gospel According to Mark, is "cast out" into the wilderness and puts in his time among 
wild beasts, we hear echoes of King Nebuchadnezzar, who had also been "cast out from among men" and had 
dwelled "with wild beasts." And the point of Jesus’ exile in the wilderness, then, must not just be to purify him to 
do the work of the Lord. Instead, it must have an additional purpose, as it did with Nebuchadnezzar. It must be 
meant to impress upon Jesus that "the Most High rules over the kingdom of men," and to make him, as a result, 
"much greater than before." 

Jesus, of course, learns his lesson quicker than Nebuchadnezzar did his. For it took Nebuchadnezzar seven 
years to learn his lesson, and it only takes Jesus forty days. But there is one thing about Nebuchadnezzar that is 
significant. He is not a Jewish king. He is Babylonian. He is a foreign king, and a pagan. He is not one of the 
Lord's "chosen people." And yet Jesus is following in his footsteps. The spirit that has descended onto Jesus, and 


that has "cast" Jesus "out" into the wilderness, is fashioning Jesus after the example of a pagan king. 


We saw in Chapter 12, “What She Has Done,’ that in the ancient practice of institutional regicide, ruling kings were 
originally murdered so that they could be replaced with young, vital, and powerful successors. But there was a 
danger in this practice. There was no guarantee that any given successor would be as good as the king he succeeded. 
The successor might turn out to be much worse. And since the king's successor was chosen by the queen, who 
held the real power by inheritance anyway, it became the responsibility of the queen to choose the successor well. 
If the murdered king had been a good ruler, she needed to replicate him in her next choice. Or, to express the 
situation mythologically, the queen needed to "resurrect" the dead king and bring him back to life. If she succeeded 
in choosing a worthy successor, then she could be said to have brought the old king back to life. And so, the old 
myths must have been born of goddess-queens who resurrected dead kings, and of god-kings who died and were 
reborn. 

But a change in perspective also occurred. Originally, the strength, security, and prosperity of a kingdom were 
thought to depend on a young, vital, and powerful king. And to keep such young kings on the throne, the older 
kings were regularly killed. The important thing was not killing the old king, but having young, vital, and powerful 
kings on the throne. 

Somehow though, the role of the young king slipped away, and the strength, security, and prosperity of 
kingdoms were seen as depending, not on having young kings on the throne, but simply on killing old kings. What 
had been a step toward a source of vitality became the source of vitality itself. And the important thing was no 
longer having young kings on the throne, but simply killing the old kings. It was killing old kings that made a 
kingdom strong, secure, and prosperous. It was pouring their blood into the kingdom's soil, or burying their body 
parts in it, that gave the kingdom its strength, security, and prosperity. 

And with that change of perspective, entirely new arrangements were possible. If it was feeding the blood and 
body parts of a king to the soil that made a kingdom strong, secure, and prosperous, then the stronger and more 
vital the blood and body parts, the stronger, more secure, and more prosperous they should make the kingdom. 
So, it no longer made sense to kill older and weaker kings. The younger, stronger, and more powerful the killed 


king, the more vitality his blood and body parts should give to the kingdom. 
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Finally, if it was youth, vitality, and strength in blood and body parts that made for a strong, secure, and 
prosperous kingdom, the king himself didn't have to be killed at all. A son of the king could be killed instead. The 
son's blood would be just as royal. The son's body parts would be just as royal. And they would be young, vital, 
and powerful. So, they should bring strength, security, and prosperity to the kingdom--but without ending the 
reign of the king himself. 

So, on Crete, one myth went, a goddess-queen named Juno or Hera sacrificed her son Dionysus in order to 
keep her husband Jupiter or Zeus on the throne. 

And in the Jewish Bible's Second Book of Kings, chapter three, the king of Moab, in an attempt to win a battle, 
"took his first-born, his heir-apparent, and offered him as a holocaust upon the wall." 

Moreover, in the same book's chapter twenty-one, King Manasseh "immolated his son by fire." 

In his book The Golden Bough, Sir James Frazer notes that the victims in these human sacrifices sometimes 
acquiesced in their own deaths by drinking from poisoned cups [Pt 3, #190]. And it is precisely this practice of 
pagan royalty that echoes in chapter fourteen of the Gospel According to Mark, when Jesus prays "abba ho pater" 
to "take this cup away from me." 

In the same book, Frazer also mentions a custom of the ancient Babylonians, called the Sacaea. Every year-- 
“a prisoner condemned to death was dressed in the king's robes, seated on the king's throne, allowed to issue 
whatever commands he pleased, to eat, drink, and enjoy himself, and to lie with the king's concubines. But at the 
end of...five days he was stripped of his royal robes, scourged, and hanged or impaled [Pt 3, #194]? 

In other words, in the practice of the Sacaea, the role of the murdered king was taken over, no longer by the 
king’s son, but now by an unrelated prisoner. Not only did the king’s royal blood no longer have to be spilled, but 
the king’s son’s royal blood no longer needed to be spilled either. Now, the blood to be spilled did not even have to 
be royal. It could be the non-royal blood of a mere prisoner. 

And in the fifteenth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, something very similar to this happens to Jesus, 


as a prisoner who takes on the robes of a king and is scourged and impaled in the king’s stead. 


In the first chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus emerges from the wilderness into which, like the pagan 
king Nebuchadnezzar, he had been cast out by the spirit; where, like the pagan king Nebuchadnezzar, he had lived 
among wild beasts; where presumably he had learned, like the pagan king Nebuchadnezzar that "the Most High 
rules over the kingdom of men"; and where he had been thoroughly purged of everything that could contaminate 
his life as an acceptable representative of God. 

Jesus emerges from that wilderness--once again, presumably, like the pagan king Nebuchadnezzar--"much 
greater than before." And this is what he has to say: "Change everything about the way you think" [metanoiete]. 

Just what has Jesus learned in that wilderness that makes him emerge from it saying, "Change everything about 
the way you think"? A good part of it seems to be this. That the spirit of God, which has come into him from the 
sky, which cast him out into the wilderness, and which brings liberation from the tyranny of the Mosaic Law, had 
revealed itself to be free from that Mosaic Law, and free from constraint by the traditions of Judaic religion. 

Instead, the spirit of God, which has come into Jesus and whose lead he will follow, has much about it of pagan 


traditions. It will lead him, for example, to be anointed by a woman very much like a pagan queen; to have to drink 
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like the son of a pagan king, from his own father's poisoned cup; to participate in a ritual very similar to the 
Babylonian practice of Sacaea; to be surrounded by the trappings of the Egyptian god Osiris--a crowd carrying 
clubs, a body part being chopped off, a celebration in an upper room, a nighttime setting, being called "good," 
giving himself to his disciples to eat in the form of bread, a man carrying a jar of water, and being raised up after 
death. 

All these events will be very different from what one would have expected of the traditional God of Judaism 
and the traditional God of the Mosaic Law. But they do lie ahead of Jesus. He will experience them if he follows 
the lead of this spirit of God that has landed on him. And they will consistently emerge from a path which that 
spirit starts him on immediately after landing on him--a path first followed by a king of the pagan tradition, not 


the Jewish, who was cast out from among men, into the wilderness, to live with wild beasts. 
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Chapter 19 


Judas 


Synopsis 


Jesus is on the verge, in the words of First Maccabees, of "seducing many people" into what gives every indication 
of being "the way of living of the Gentiles," and into "abandoning the holy covenant" of the Lord God of Israel. He 
is leading people away from the Law of the Lord God of Israel, and into what is clearly a pagan religion of a dying- 
and-resurrected god. 

If Judas Maccabeus had been faced with a "seducer of the people" like Jesus, Judas Maccabeus would surely 


have "struck him down." Judas Iscariot must do the same. 


Details 


In the fourteenth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus is in the house of a man named Simon the Leper. 
A woman anoints Jesus. Jesus declares that she has done an exquisitely fitting thing, and that "wherever the good 
news is announced, throughout the whole world, what she has done will also be reported, in memory of her." 

This all sounds as if it should be a high point, psychologically, of this Gospel. It includes a reference to "the 
good news." It promises that the good news will be announced throughout the whole world. It says that all those 
present have just witnessed an historical event so momentous that it will be reported throughout the whole world, 
together with the good news. And it declares the woman's deed to have been kalon--a word that this Gospel, at its 
structural apex, applies to Jesus himself, and that Jesus in this Gospel never sincerely applies to anyone else besides 
the woman. All these features would seem to make this moment, if not the Mark Gospel's structural apex, at least 
its psychological one. 

Then, without warning, things turn upside down. Without any transition or preparation, the Gospel suddenly 
says, "And Judas Iscarioth, one of The Twelve, went off to the chief priests in order to hand Jesus over to them." 
From its psychological high of a moment before, the Gospel According to Mark suddenly plunges into betrayal. 

Why does it make this abrupt and drastic reversal? It cannot be unintentional, for the Gospel According to 
Mark shows every evidence of being constructed with intense and minute attention to detail. The sudden reversal 


of fortune must be intentional. But what does it intend? Why does Judas, immediately after the anointing, and 
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immediately after Jesus’ endorsement of that anointing, bolt from the scene to arrange to hand Jesus over to his 
enemies? Did something happen that we could have missed? 

In the Gospel According to Luke, there is no anointing by the woman, and Judas simply goes off to hand Jesus 
over "when the feast of the unleavened bread known as Passover was drawing near." 

And in the Gospel According to John, there is an anointing at Bethany, but that is not when Judas goes off to 
hand Jesus over. Instead, in the Gospel According to John, Judas waits until the Last Supper to go off to hand him 
over. 

But here in the Gospel According to Mark, it is not at the Last Supper, and not just generally at the approach 
of Passover, but immediately after the anointing at Bethany, and immediately after Jesus' endorsement of that 
anointing, that Judas makes his sudden and pernicious move. 


Why does it happen at precisely this moment? Why does Judas, in the Mark Gospel, make his move just now? 


In the third chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus goes up onto a mountain, summons certain men to 
join him, and creates out of them a band of twelve. Then the Gospel names The Twelve: Simon, James of Zebedee, 
his brother John, Andrew, Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, Thomas, James of Alphaeus, Thaddeus, Simon the 
Canaanean, and Judas Iscarioth. 

But there is a curious fact about these twelve: seven of them are never mentioned again. Nowhere else does 
the Gospel According to Mark ever refer by name to Philip, or Bartholomew, or Matthew, or Thomas, or James of 
Alphaeus, or Thaddeus, or Simon the Canaanean. The other five are mentioned by name again, but not these 
seven. 

So, the question is, why give their names at all? Why go to all the trouble to name seven people who will never 
be mentioned by name again? What difference does it make what their names are, if we never hear of them 


anywhere else? What is the point of knowing their names? 


As we noticed above in Chapter 7, “Seven Brothers,” the Gospel According to Mark contains numerous echoes of 
two works of literature which already existed at the time the Mark Gospel was written. Neither of these books was 
included in the Jewish Bible. But they have both been preserved in the Catholic Bible. And their names are the 
First and Second Books of Maccabees. 

The First Book of Maccabees, in its chapter two, lists five brothers, and gives cognomens to all five: Simon, 
Jonathan, John, Eleazar, and Judas. And that list echoes in the Mark Gospel's chapter three, which gives cognomens 
to five of Jesus’ Twelve: Simon, James, John, another Simon, and Judas. 

The Second Book of Maccabees, apparently written originally in Greek, relies heavily in its grammatical style 
on participial constructions. And that same grammatical style echoes throughout the Mark Gospel, similarly 
written in Greek, and--alone among the four canonical Gospels--similarly heavily reliant on participial 
constructions. 

The Second Book of Maccabees, in its chapter five, declares of the Jerusalem temple that "The Lord had not 
chosen the people for the sake of the Place, but the Place for the sake of the people." And that construction echoes 
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in the Mark Gospel's chapter two, when Jesus declares that "The Sabbath was made for the sake of man, and not 
man for the sake of the Sabbath." 

Second Maccabees, in its chapter eight, charges the enemy commander Nicanor with thinking "he could 
command the waves of the sea." And that description echoes in the Mark Gospel's chapter four, when the disciples 
say of Jesus that "Even the wind and the waves obey him." 

Second Maccabees, in its chapter thirteen, reports that the former high priest Onias appears, along with the 
prophet Jeremiah, to Judas Maccabeus, and they speak to him. And this incident echoes in the Mark Gospel's 
chapter nine, when the lawgiver Moses and the prophet Elijah appear with Jesus and speak with him. 

Second Maccabees, in its chapter ten, reports the blinding of the forces of an enemy commander named 
Timothy. And this man's name, together with the blindness inflicted on his forces, echoes in the Mark Gospels 
chapter ten, when a blind beggar named Bartimaeus--"the son of Timaeus"--is cured of blindness. 

Second Maccabees, in its chapter seven, has believers arrested, arraigned before a king, and speaking boldly to 
that king. And this incident echoes in the Mark Gospel's chapter thirteen, when Jesus tells his disciples that they 
will be arrested, will be taken to court, and will stand before rulers and kings, to tell them the good news. 

Second Maccabees, in its chapter six, tells of a ninety-year-old man who willingly accepts torture and death, 
rather than give up his religion at the end of his life. And this persistence echoes in the Mark Gospel's chapter 
thirteen, when Jesus tells his disciples that "the person who holds out to the end will be saved." 

First Maccabees, in its first chapter, reports that King Antiochus Epiphanes erected upon the altar of holocausts 
in the temple of Jerusalem what is now thought to have been a statue of Zeus Olympios, the god of the sky, but 
which First Maccabees refers to as "the horrible abomination." And this epithet echoes in the Mark Gospel's 


m 


chapter thirteen, when Jesus predicts the appearance of 


" 


the abomination of desolation' standing where it ought 
not. 

Second Maccabees, in its chapter six, interrupts its narrative to address the reader directly with "Now I beg 
those who read this book..." And this interruption echoes in the Mark Gospel's chapter thirteen, when the narrative 
is similarly interrupted by a direct address to the reader, "Let the reader take note!" 

Second Maccabees, in its chapter five, reports that "Judas Maccabeus and about nine others withdrew to the 
wilderness from Jerusalem." And this withdrawal echoes in the Mark Gospel's chapter thirteen, when Jesus 
declares that "those who are in Judea must run away to the hills." 

Second Maccabees, in its chapter ten, tells of "two women who were arrested for having circumcised their 
children." They "were publicly paraded about the city with their babies hanging at their breasts and then thrown 
down from the top of the city wall." And this incident echoes in the Mark Gospel's chapter thirteen, when Jesus 
warns "How terrible it will be in those days for women who are pregnant, and for mothers who have little babies!" 

Second Maccabees, in its chapter six, observes that the Lord punishes the Jewish people promptly. And this 
observation echoes in the Mark Gospel's chapter thirteen, when Jesus predicts that the number of days of suffering 
will be reduced "for the sake of his chosen people." 

Second Maccabees, in its chapter eight, reports that in one conflict, "The accursed Nicanor...laid aside his fine 
clothes and fled across the country like a runaway slave." And that report echoes in the Mark Gospel's chapter 
fourteen, where "A certain young man...dressed only in a linen cloth," when arrested, "slipped out of the linen cloth 


and ran off naked." 
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Second Maccabees, in its chapter three, describes a high priest as overcome "with terror and bodily trembling." 
And that description echoes in the Mark Gospel's chapter sixteen, when the women running away from the tomb 
are described in the very same words. 

Second Maccabees, in its chapter seven, tells of a mother and her sons, who are arrested, tortured, and executed 
for refusing to break the Jewish Law. And this story echoes in the Mark Gospel's chapter three, when Jesus declares 
that his own mother and brothers are all those who do the will of God. 

Second Maccabees reports that each of that mother's sons has his hands and feet cut off and then is fried in a 
fire. And those same tortures echo in the Mark Gospel's chapter nine, when Jesus speaks of the amputation of 
hands and feet, and of being thrown into a fire. 

And Second Maccabees reports that the mother exhorts her sons--who are seven in number--by telling them 
that "the Creator of the universe...will give you back both breath and life..." And this reference to the resurrection 
of seven brothers echoes in the Mark Gospel's chapter twelve, when some Sadducees challenge Jesus with a problem 
involving the resurrection of seven brothers. 

One additional way, however, in which the Mark Gospel echoes the Books of Maccabees is in the names of its 
cast of characters. For the Books of Maccabees include a man named Simon, one named Jason, one named John, 
one named Andronicus, one named Philip, one named Ptolemy, one named Mattathias, one named Tobias, one 
named Aphus, one named Thassi, another one named Simon, and one named Judas. 

And those names echo in the Mark Gospel's list of Jesus' twelve. The first Simon in Mark echoes the first 
Simon in Maccabees. James of Zebedee in Mark echoes Jason in Maccabees. John in Mark echoes John in 
Maccabees. Andrew in Mark echoes Andronicus in Maccabees. Philip in Mark echoes Philip in Maccabees. 
Bartholomew [son of Ptolemy] in Mark echoes Ptolemy in Maccabees. Matthew in Mark echoes Mattathias in 
Maccabees. Thomas in Mark echoes Tobias in Maccabees. James of Alphaeus in Mark echoes Aphus in Maccabees. 
Thaddeus in Mark echoes Thassi in Maccabees. The second Simon in Mark echoes a second Simon in Maccabees. 
And Judas in Mark echoes Judas in Maccabees. 

The seven members of The Twelve named in the Mark Gospel's chapter three, but never mentioned in that 
entire Gospel again, serve to reinforce the pattern established by the names of the other five members of The 
Twelve: that they all echo the names of characters from the Books of Maccabees. 


And there is more to the matter than that. 


The Judas in Maccabees has a cognomen, Maccabaeus. And the Judas in Mark echoes him in this regard. For the 
Judas in Mark also has a cognomen, Iscarioth. 

The Judas in Maccabees is the commander of an army. In First Maccabees, chapter two, the old man Mattathias 
tells his sons with his dying breath that "Judas Maccabeus, a warrior from his youth, will be the leader of your 
army." And that is exactly what happens. 

But not only does the Judas in Maccabees act as a commander. The Judas in the Mark Gospel acts as a 
commander, too. For in the fourteenth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, when Jesus is arrested, the 
arresting force is under the command of Judas Iscarioth. It is Judas himself, and no other, who tells them, "The 


man I kiss is the one you want; arrest him and take him off under guard." 
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Judas Maccabaeus operates at night, and so does Judas Iscarioth in Mark. In First Maccabees, chapter five, 
Judas "led his army from that place by night..." In Second Maccabees, chapter eight, "He preferred the nights as 
being especially helpful for...attacks." In the same book, chapter twelve, "In a night attack" he "set the harbor on 
fire." And "he attacked the Jamnian populace by night..." And in chapter thirteen he "made a night attack." In the 
Mark Gospel, similarly, Judas leads his force to arrest Jesus at night. 

In Second Maccabees, chapter twelve, Judas and his men put an enemy to flight in such confusion that "in 
many cases they wounded one another, pierced by the swords of their own men." And in the Mark Gospel's chapter 
twelve, when Judas’ crowd arrests Jesus, the disciples all run away, and in the confusion, "one of those standing by 
drew his sword and struck at the high priest's slave, cutting off his ear." 

In First Maccabees, chapter two, the father of Judas Maccabeus--Mattathias--is identified as a priest. In chapter 
fourteen of that same book, Judas’ brother Simon is identified as a high priest. And in the Mark Gospel's chapter 
fourteen, when Judas goes off to hand Jesus over, the ones he goes to are the chief priests. 

With the Mark Gospel's Judas Iscarioth echoing Judas Maccabeus to such an extent, it may be worthwhile to 
notice more about Judas Maccabeus, and about his times, which were about two hundred years before the 


composition of the Gospel According to Mark. 


The First Book of Maccabees, in its chapter one, says that-- 


In those days there appeared in Israel men who were breakers of the Law, and they seduced many people, 
saying: 'Let us go and make an alliance with the Gentiles all around us...’ The proposal was agreeable; some 
from among the people promptly went to the king, and he authorized them to introduce the way of living 


of the Gentiles. Thereupon...they abandoned the holy covenant; they allied themselves with the Gentiles... 


Moreover, "The king sent messengers...to Jerusalem and to the cities of Judah, ordering them to...prohibit 
holocausts, sacrifices, and libations in the sanctuary, [and] to profane the sabbaths..." 

The Second Book of Maccabees, in its chapter four, says that "The craze for Hellenism and foreign customs 
reached such a pitch...that the priests no longer cared about the service of the altar." 

In this situation, however, when the religion of Israel seemed threatened with extinction at the hands of pagan 
religions and customs, a priest named Mattathias opposed the popular craze for paganism. Instead, he declared in 
the second chapter of First Maccabees that "I and my sons and my kinsmen will keep the covenant of our fathers. 
God forbid that we should forsake the Law and the commandments. We will not...depart from our religion in the 
slightest degree." 

So, in that same chapter, Mattathias and his sons "gathered an army and struck down sinners in their anger 
and lawbreakers in their wrath." And when Mattathias died, he was succeeded by his son Judas Maccabeus, who 
took over command of the army and in chapter three "went about the cities of Judah destroying the impious there." 
As a result, according to Second Maccabees’ chapter two, Judas Maccabeus and his brothers, "few as they 


were...reestablished the laws that were in danger of being abolished." 
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In doing so, apparently, Judas pulled no punches. In one city, according to First Maccabees, chapter five, "He 
slaughtered all the male population, took all their possessions, and set fire to the city." In a second city, "he killed 
all the male population, plundered the place, and burned it down." In a third city, "He slaughtered every male, 
razed and plundered the city, and passed through it over the slain." And in a fourth city, according to Second 
Maccabees, chapter twelve, he "inflicted such incredible slaughter...that the adjacent pool, which was about a 
quarter of a mile wide, seemed to be filled with the blood that flowed into it." 

That was how seriously Judas Maccabeus looked upon apostasy from Judaism, and upon any threats to his 
religious heritage. He was, as his father said in First Maccabees, chapter two, "zealous for the Law." 

But this was not the first time such a crisis had faced his religion, and that of his ancestors, according to the 


national literature. 


In the Jewish Bible's First Book of Kings, chapter eleven, Israel's great King Solomon, the son of King David himself, 
and ruler of the kingdom around 900 BC [or BCE], worships the Sidonian goddess Astarte, the Ammonite god 
Milcom, the Moabite god Chemosh, and the Ammonite god Molech. One chapter later, Solomon's successor as 
King of Israel, Jeroboam, erects statues of golden calves, associated with the dying-and-resurrected Egyptian god 
Osiris, at two shrines. And he builds altars on "high places," or mountains, in the manner of worshipers of the 
dying-and-resurrected Canaanite god Baal. 

In chapter fourteen, Solomon's son Rehoboam is King of Judah. And under him "Judah imitated all the 
abominable practices of the nations whom the Lord had cleared out of the Israelites’ way." 

By chapter sixteen, Ahab as King of Israel "went over to the veneration and worship of Baal," the dying-and- 
resurrected Canaanite god. He even went so far as to build a temple of Baal in the major city of Samaria, and to 
erect an altar to Baal there. 

By chapter eighteen of First Kings, things have become so bad that the prophet Elijah claims that he is "the 
only surviving prophet of the Lord" in the whole nation of Israel, while there are four hundred and fifty prophets 
of the dying-and-resurrected god Baal, and four hundred prophets of Baal's goddess-queen Asherah. 

In chapter one of Second Kings, a king of Israel named Ahaziah, after injuring himself in a fall, sends 
messengers off in search of a divine revelation to find out whether or not he will recover from his injury. But he 
doesn't send them for an oracle of the Lord. Instead, he tells them, "Go and inquire of Baalzebub, the god of 
Ekron..." 

Finally, by the time Israel has existed for less than five hundred years, it is rife with pagan religious activity. 
According to chapter twenty-three of Second Kings, a quick inventory of the country's pagan sites in about 630 BC 
[or BCE] turns up the following-- 

In "the temple of the Lord" in Jerusalem, cult objects for the dying-and-resurrected god Baal, for his goddess- 
queen Asherah, and for "the whole host of heaven." 

In the cities of Judah and the vicinity of Jerusalem, "pseudo-priests" appointed by the kings themselves to burn 
incense in pagan rites, not only to Baal, but "to the sun, moon, signs of the Zodiac, and the whole host of heaven"- 


-meaning, all the stars of the sky? 
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Also, in "the temple of the Lord" in Jerusalem, apartments for cult prostitutes who wove clothes for Baal's 
goddess-queen Asherah, and a "sacred pole"--probably for Asherah. 

To the left of the city gate in Jerusalem, "high places" for the pagan deities called satyrs. 

In the Valley of Ben-Hinnom outside Jerusalem, a place called Topheth where the people immolated their sons 
and daughters by fire, in honor of the pagan god Molech. 

At the entrance to "the temple of the Lord" in Jerusalem, pagan horses pulling the chariots of the sun, and put 
there by the kings themselves. 

On the roof of "the temple of the Lord" in Jerusalem, and in its two courts, pagan altars. 

East of Jerusalem, shrines which King Solomon himself had built to the pagan gods Astarte, Chemosh, and 
Milcom. 

At Bethel, a pagan altar built by Solomon's successor Jeroboam. 

Near the cities of Samaria, pagan shrines, complete with priests. 

And in private homes, there were household gods and idols. 

A hundred years earlier, according to chapter eighteen of Second Kings, the temple contained a bronze serpent 
named Nehushtan, attributed to Moses, before which the people burned incense. And at the northern and 
southern limits of the kingdom were monuments of golden calves--probably the bulls Apis and Mnevis, sacred to 
the dying-and-resurrected Egyptian god Osiris--erected by King Jeroboam himself. 

At least two of the kings of Judah, Ahaz and Manasseh, according to Second Kings, chapters sixteen and 
twenty-one, had "immolated" their sons "by fire." 

And finally, in the early sixth century BC [or BCE], the prophet Ezekiel, in chapter eight of the Biblical book 
attributed to him, sees at the entrance to one of the gates of "the temple of the Lord" in Jerusalem, women weeping 
for the dying-and-resurrected pagan god Tammuz. 

Periodically, of course, some king of Israel or Judah would become, like Judas Maccabeus centuries later, 
"zealous for the Law," and would roam the country killing pagan priests and prophets, burning pagan shrines, 
smashing pagan stelae, and razing pagan buildings. King Jehu even turned the site of the temple of Baal in Samaria 
into a latrine. But, inevitably, a successor would revive pagan rites of the dying-and-resurrected Baal. And even 
during the reigns of reforming kings, the constant refrain is, "Nevertheless, the high places" of the dying-and- 
resurrected pagan god Baal "did not disappear, and the people continued to sacrifice and to burn incense there." 

So when Second Kings, in its chapter seventeen, sums up centuries of history of "the Lord's chosen people," it 
says, "They followed the rites of the nations whom the Lord had cleared out of the way...in all their settlements,...on 
every high hill and under every leafy tree." "They followed the surrounding nations whom the Lord had 


commanded them not to imitate. They disregarded all the commandments of the Lord..." 


Almost a century after the composition of the Gospel According to Mark, a certain Marcion of Sinope championed 
the notion that the God represented by Jesus was a different God altogether from the God of the Jewish Bible. In 
Marcion's view, the "God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ," as the Apostle Paul called him, could not possibly 
be the Lord God of Israel presented in the "Old Testament." The religion of Jesus was just too different from the 


religion of the "Old Testament." Jesus’ religion could not be considered in any way a continuation or development 
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of the religion which adhered to the Mosaic Law and to the ways of the God who had dictated that Law. Therefore, 
there must have been two entirely different Gods involved--one who was the Lord God of the "Old Testament," 
and a different one altogether who was "the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ." 

Marcion, of course, was condemned as a heretic, but Judas Maccabaeus would probably have agreed with him. 
The difference would have been that Marcion would have sided with the God of Jesus against the God of the "Old 
Testament," while Judas would have sided with the God of the "Old Testament" against the God of Jesus. 

In any case, in the Gospel According to Mark, when Judas Iscarioth comes along and runs into Jesus, this is 
what Judas Iscarioth sees. 

First, in the Mark Gospel's chapters two and three, Jesus violates Sabbath prohibitions, and that is a capital 
offense under the Law of the Lord God of Israel. Moreover, in those same chapters, Jesus defends others who 
violate Sabbath prohibitions. In this, he is very much like those "breakers of the Law" in First Maccabees, who 
obeyed the king's order to profane the Sabbath. Such "impious sinners and lawbreakers," Judas Maccabaeus 
slaughtered and destroyed. And the Pharisees and Herodians of Jesus’ time recognize that by profaning the 
Sabbath, Jesus has earned for himself the punishment of death. 

Second, in the Mark Gospel's chapter eleven, Jesus undermines temple worship, and that is another capital 
offense under the Law of the Lord God of Israel. In this, Jesus resembles the king in First Maccabees who prohibits 
holocausts, sacrifices, and libations in the sanctuary. And he also resembles the priests who "no longer cared about 
the service of the altar." Again, Judas Maccabaeus, refusing to part from his religion "in the slightest degree," 
slaughtered and destroyed such people. And the chief priests and men of letters of Jesus’ time recognize that by 
undermining temple worship, Jesus has earned for himself the punishment of death. 

Third, Jesus is constantly undermining the past achievements of the Lord God of Israel. Where that God--in 
the Jewish Bible's First Book of Kings, chapter thirteen--had withered a man's hand, Jesus--in the Mark Gospel's 
chapter three--unwithers one. Where that God--in the Second Book of Kings, chapter nine--had fed a Phoenician 
woman to dogs, Jesus--in the Mark Gospel's chapter seven--"feeds" himself to a Phoenician woman. And where 
that God--in the Second Book of Maccabees, chapter ten--had blinded the forces of a man named Timothy, Jesus- 
-in the Mark Gospel's chapter ten--unblinds a man named "son of Timaeus." 

Fourth, Jesus is constantly undermining and confounding the representatives of the Law of the Lord God of 
Israel--the chief priests, the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the men of letters. 

Fifth, Jesus deliberately hangs out with sinners, with good-for-nothings, and with lawbreakers. 

And sixth, Jesus claims that he, like all the gods whom Israel has been forbidden to have anything to do with, 
will die and be brought back to life. 

Now, on top ofall that, Jesus in the Mark Gospel's chapter fourteen allows himself to be anointed, in a ceremony 
very unlike a Jewish anointing, with ointment very unlike Jewish ointment, by a woman who very much resembles 
a pagan goddess-queen or priestess, making Jesus very much like a pagan king or pagan divine son. And Jesus 
even declares that what the woman has done is exquisitely fitting, and that it is worth being reported to the whole 
pagan world. 

If there had been any doubt before about whether Jesus was a breaker of the law, an abandoner of the holy 


covenant, and an ally of the Gentiles, this event should remove all doubt, once and for all. Not only does Jesus 
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permit the woman to anoint him. He actually endorses her action and aligns himself with it. He champions his 
own pagan anointing. 

And that makes this the moment of truth for Judas. How would Judas Maccabeus have responded to this 
development? And how is his successor and namesake, Judas Iscarioth, to respond? Jesus is on the verge, in the 
words of First Maccabees, of "seducing many people" into what gives every indication of being "the way of living 
of the Gentiles," and into "abandoning the holy covenant" of the Lord God of Israel. He is leading people away 
from the Law of the Lord God of Israel, and into what is clearly a pagan religion of a dying-and-resurrected god. 

When the Greeks, under Antiochus Epiphanes, captured Jerusalem and profaned the temple, and set up in it 
"the abomination of desolation," it was Judas Maccabeus who drove the Greeks out, liberated Jerusalem, purified 
the temple, demolished "the abomination of desolation," rebuilt the altar and refurbished the temple, and 
reestablished the sacrifices, celebrations, and rituals of Judaism. When the Greeks had forbidden Jews to practice 
their religion, to keep the Sabbath, to circumcise their children, or even to possess copies of the Jewish Law, it was 
Judas Maccabeus who drove the Greeks out, restored the observance of the Law, reestablished Sabbath-keeping, 
and enforced circumcision. 

If Judas Maccabeus had been faced with a "seducer of the people" like Jesus, Judas Maccabeus would surely 
have "struck him down." Judas Iscariot must do the same. And he must do it immediately, at this very moment, if 
he is to be faithful to his religious heritage, and to the heritage of that other hero of his people, whose deeds were 


recorded in the Books of Maccabees, and who, like him, bore the name of Judas. 
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Chapter 20 


Trees 


Synopsis 


The Gospel According to Mark makes a striking claim. Its Jesus, it says, stood in dialectical opposition to 
traditional Jewish law. He violated Sabbath prohibitions and defended others who violated them. He prevented 
temple sacrifice. He abrogated dietary prescriptions. He accepted an anointing from a pagan queen or priestess. 
And he allied himself with the hated pagan religions which practiced the abomination of human sacrifice. In 
short, he was the antithesis of his own religious tradition. 

And yet, says this gospel, the situation created by Jesus was the very situation promised by the great 
Hebrew prophet Isaiah. It was the situation created by Jesus that the Prophecy of Isaiah was about. And in 


this, Jesus embodied his own religious tradition as no one else had ever done. 


Details 


In the eighth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus cures a man of blindness. But he doesn't manage to 
do it in just one step. Instead, it takes him two steps to cure the man. 

First, Jesus spits on the man's eyes and lays his hands on them, and the man gains partial sight. Then Jesus lays 
his hands on the man's eyes again, and the man gains total sight. 

But, in between these two healing steps, a curious thing happens. The man being healed mentions that he can 
see people, but they look like trees, walking around [hos dendra...peripatountas]. 

And the question arises, what is the point of this detail? What could possibly be important about people 
looking like trees, walking around? Isn't it important enough that Jesus can cure a person of blindness just by 
spitting on the person's eyes and laying his hands on them? Isn't that the real story? And yet, there is this curious 
detail, that in the process of being cured, the man mentions that people look to him like trees. Why does he say 
this? What possible significance can it have? Does it simply mean that the man is at first only partially cured, and 
so due to some vestigial distortion in his vision, people appear to him at first in elongated form? 

Or does it mean something else? Does the Gospel According to Mark include this detail as one more riddle 


for the reader to solve, and as one more clue for the reader to decipher? 
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In the fourth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus is explaining why he teaches by means of parables. 
And in his explanation, he refers to the Jewish Bible's Prophecy of Isaiah, chapter six. He teaches in parables, Jesus 
says, "in order that no matter how hard they look, they will not see." 

There are two different verbs in this paraphrase from Isaiah. First is the verb bleposin, which is translated 


"on 


"look." And second is the verb idosin, which is translated "see." "Looking" [bleposin] seems to be a more active, 
physical event. It is a matter of pointing the eyes in a certain direction. But "seeing" [idosin] seems to be a more 
passive, perceptual event. It is a matter of becoming aware of something cognitively. 

What is interesting about these two verbs is that forms of them appear again in the Mark Gospel's chapter 
eight, in the comment made by the blind man whom Jesus is curing. There, Jesus first spits on the man's eyes and 
lays his hands on them. Then he asks the man, "Are you looking at anything?" [ei ti blepeis]. And the man looks 
up and says, "I am looking at people; and I see that they are like trees, but they walk around." 

When the man says "I am looking at people," he uses the word blepo. And this is another form of the verb 
bleposin used in chapter four of Mark, in the reference to the Prophecy of Isaiah. So, when the man says, "I am 
looking at men," his words recall the paraphrase of Isaiah, "no matter how hard they look." 

But when the man in the eighth chapter of Mark says "I see that they are like trees," he uses the verb horo. And 
this is another form of the verb idosin used in chapter four of Mark, in the same reference to Isaiah. So, when the 
man in chapter eight of Mark says, "I see that they are like trees," his words recall the paraphrase of Isaiah, "they 
will not see." 

Consequently, when the man in chapter eight of Mark says, "I am looking at people; and I see that they are like 
trees, but they walk around," his remark recalls the paraphrase of Isaiah in the Mark Gospel's chapter four, "no 
matter how hard they look, they will not see." 

But there is an obvious and striking difference between the paraphrase from Isaiah in chapter four and the 
comment by the man in chapter eight. The Isaiah paraphrase says that people will look and not see. But the man 


in chapter eight of Mark says that when he looks, he sees. 


Earlier in chapter eight of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus is talking to his disciples, and he refers to the Jewish 
Bible's Prophecy of Jeremiah, chapter five. He tells his disciples, "You have eyes, but you do not look" [blepete]. 

Then, immediately after quoting Jeremiah to his disciples, Jesus cures the blind man. And the blind man does 
what Jesus’ disciples were failing to do. The disciples had eyes but were not looking. The blind man had no eyes 
at first, but once he got them, he looked. 

And not only did he look, reversing the situation described by Jeremiah. He also saw, reversing the situation 
described by Isaiah as well. 

This man in the Mark Gospel's chapter eight is doing what his ancestors had failed to do. In Jeremiah's time, 
they had failed to look. But this man, cured by Jesus, looks. In Isaiah's time, the man's ancestors had looked, and 
failed to see. But this man, cured by Jesus, both looks and sees. In this man, cured by Jesus of blindness, things 


have finally been set straight. 
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But it is not just the past that has been set straight. The present has been set straight as well. For Jesus had 
found in the present that his own disciples did not look. They were just as bad off as the contemporaries of 
Jeremiah. But this man, cured by Jesus, looks. 

Moreover, in the Mark Gospel's chapter four, Jesus had found in the present that faced with parables, his 
audience would look but fail to see. They were just as bad off as the contemporaries of Isaiah. But this man, cured 


by Jesus, both looks and sees. And in doing so, he sets straight the present as well as the past. 


But what do looking and seeing accomplish? What is so important about looking and seeing that these two 
activities concerned both Isaiah and Jeremiah, and concerned Jesus about his disciples and his audience as well? 
What do looking and seeing finally yield, when they are finally practiced? What would Jeremiah's contemporaries 
have noticed if they had looked? And what would Isaiah's contemporaries have noticed if they had looked and 
seen? And what would Jesus' disciples have noticed? And Jesus’ audience? 

Presumably, they would all have noticed, both in the past and in the present, the same thing. The thing that 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Jesus all wanted them to notice. But what was that thing? 

When Jesus cures the man of blindness in the Mark Gospel's chapter eight, we finally find out what that thing 
was. What Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Jesus all wanted people to notice, this man cured of blindness finally can notice. 
For he finally both looks and sees. And when he does, what is it that he notices? 


He notices that people look like trees. 


In the Gospel According to Mark, just before Jesus in chapter four refers to the Prophecy of Isaiah, explaining why 
he teaches in parables, three novel developments occur. They occur in chapter three of the Mark Gospel. And 
they begin when Jesus climbs a mountain, selects certain men to join him, and then assembles out of those men a 
group called The Twelve. 

As soon as Jesus has assembled that group, the Gospel According to Mark lists The Twelve by name. But there 
is something about that list that is interesting. Three of its members receive nicknames. In fact, they receive 
nicknames from Jesus himself. Onto Simon, the Mark Gospel says, Jesus tacks the name "Petros." And onto James 
of Zebedee, and his brother John, Jesus tacks the name "Boanerges," which the Gospel then says means "Sons of 
Thunder." 

So, the first novel development is that Jesus gives nicknames to three characters who have not been referred to 
by nicknames in the Mark Gospel before. 

But there is something else more interesting still. After giving nicknames to three of his Twelve, Jesus never 
uses those nicknames again. Nowhere else in the Gospel According to Mark does Jesus ever address Simon as 
Petros, or Peter. The Mark Gospel, in its narrative sections, does refer to him as Petros, or Peter. But Jesus himself 
never does. And neither Jesus nor the Mark Gospel in its narrative ever again mentions the name Boanerges. 

So, a reader of the Gospel According to Mark is faced with the question, Why does this Gospel have Jesus give 


nicknames to three of his carefully chosen Twelve, and then never have Jesus use those nicknames again? What 
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could be the point of this? Why go to all the trouble to have Jesus give people nicknames, and then never have him 
use the nicknames at all? 


And that is just the first of the novel developments. 


The second novel development in the Mark Gospel's chapter three follows. Jesus has just been accused of being 
able to drive demons out of people because he is in league with demons himself. And Jesus defends himself against 
this charge by saying that it would make no sense for somebody who is allied with demons to go around 
undermining what his allies have accomplished. 

But Jesus presents this defense in the form of some parables. 

That, however, is not the novel development, because Jesus in the Mark Gospel has used parables before. In 
chapter two, when he is criticized for eating with outcasts and tax collectors, Jesus defends his action with a parable. 
And immediately after that, when he is challenged for not requiring his disciples to fast, he again defends his 
practice with a series of parables. 

But what is novel in the Mark Gospel's chapter three, when Jesus is accused of being in league with demons, is 
not just that he defends himself by resorting to parables. What is novel is that the Gospel for the first time labels 
Jesus' replies as parables. The Gospel for the first time points out that Jesus is in fact speaking in parables. The 
Gospel for the first time explicitly calls to our attention Jesus’ characteristic practice of riddling. For it says that 
"Jesus called the people to him and spoke to them in parables" [parabolais]. 

And the last parable he uses here is this: "No one can break into a strong man's house and take away his 


belongings unless he ties up the strong man first; then he can plunder his house." 


The third novel development follows immediately. But this is a development which is easy to overlook, because it 
is something to which we have become very accustomed. Nevertheless, it is in fact novel, and it consists of the very 
next word which Jesus speaks. That word is the familiar oath "Amen." 

Jesus has of course spoken earlier in the Mark Gospel, and he has made assertions in that Gospel before. But 
he has never before emphasized any of his assertions with an oath. Here, however, he does exactly that. He doesn't 
just make an assertion. He precedes it with an oath, for emphasis. And that is a novel development in the Gospel 
According to Mark. 

We might not think of "Amen" as an oath, but that is exactly what it is. It is the name of an Egyptian god. It is 
an invocation of that god to attest to the veracity of what one is saying. And it is an oath which, in the Gospel 
According to Mark, is characteristic of Jesus. 

No other character in the entire Mark Gospel ever uses the oath "Amen" except Jesus. And that is the case even 
when other characters make assertions that would seem to deserve the added emphasis of an oath. 

For example, when John the Baptist in chapter one of Mark promises that one greater than he will follow him, 
that assertion might seem to deserve the added emphasis of some kind of oath. And yet John the Baptist employs 


no oath at all. 
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When James and John in chapter ten assure Jesus that they can drink the same cup he does, that assertion 
might seem to deserve the added emphasis of some kind of oath. And yet James and John employ no oath at all. 

When the witnesses at Jesus' trial in chapter fourteen testify against him, their claims might seem to deserve 
the added emphasis of some kind of oath. And yet those witnesses employ no oath at all. 

When Peter in chapter fourteen curses and swears that he doesn't know Jesus, the story might well repeat the 
exact words in which Peter curses and swears, to give his denials added emphasis. And yet the Gospel repeats no 
specific oaths at all. 

Finally, when the young man at the tomb in chapter sixteen assures the three women that Jesus has been raised 
up, his assertion might seem to deserve the added emphasis of some kind of oath. And yet the young man employs 
no oath at all. 

But Jesus frequently employs an oath--an oath which the Gospel According to Mark does not hesitate to repeat, 
in its specific and exact wording. And the specific and exact wording of that oath is "Amen." 

Jesus is the only character in the entire Gospel According to Mark who uses a specific oath. And he is the only 
character in the entire Mark Gospel who uses the oath "Amen." No other character in this entire Gospel ever 
employs a specific oath. And no other character ever uses the oath "Amen." Only Jesus does that. And he does it 
at least thirteen times. The oath "Amen," in the Gospel According to Mark, is virtually a hallmark of Jesus. 

And yet, in recent translations of the Gospel According to Mark, this oath so characteristic of Jesus is lost. The 
New English Bible, for instance, replaces it in 3:28, 8:12, 9:1, 9:41, 10:29, 12:43, 13:30, 14:9, 14:18, 14:25, and 14:30 
with "I tell you this"; and in 10:15 and 11:23 with "I tell you." 

The Good News Bible replaces "Amen" in 3:28, 9:1, 9:41, 10:15, 11:23, 13:30, and 14:30 with "remember this"; 
in 8:12, 12:43, and 14:25 with "I tell you"; in 10:29 and 14:18 with "I tell you this"; and in 14:9 with "now, remember 
this." 

The New American Bible replaces "Amen" in 3:28, 10:29, and 14:18 with "I give you my word"; in 8:12, 9:1, 
9:41, 10:15, 13:30, and 14:9 with "I assure you"; in 11:23 and 14:25 with "I solemnly assure you"; in 14:30 with "I 
give you my assurance"; and in 12:43 with "I want you to observe." 

And the Phillips New Testament replaces "Amen" in 3:28, 9:1, 12:43, 14:18, and 14:30 with "believe me’; in 8:12 
with "I can tell you this"; in 9:41, 11:23, and 13:30 with "I tell you"; in 10:15 and 14:9 with "I assure you"; in 10:29 
with "I promise you"; and in 14:25 with "I tell you truly." 

All these phrases may have the advantage of being taken from modern English usage rather than from ancient 
Mediterranean usage, but they all leave Jesus without a distinctive oath. And if the Gospel According to Mark 
associates Jesus with anything, it unquestionably associates him with a distinctive oath: the invocation of the 
Egyptian god Amen. 

The question is, why does the Gospel According to Mark insist on associating Jesus with a distinctive oath? 
And why does it associate him with this particular oath, the invocation of the Egyptian god Amen? 


The answer to that question will lead us ultimately to the solution to the riddle of the trees. 


The Jewish Bible's Prophecy of Isaiah, in its chapter twelve, promises that a day will come when "the Holy One of 


Israel is among you in majesty." 
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A few verses earlier, in its chapter eleven, the prophecy predicts that on that day "the wolf shall live with the 
sheep, and... the lion shall eat straw like cattle." 

And near the end of the prophecy, in its chapter sixty-five, that same prediction is repeated: "The wolf and the 
lamb shall feed together, and the lion shall eat straw like cattle." 

But shortly before this repetition in chapter sixty-five of how the wolf, the lamb, and the lion will behave, the 
Prophecy of Isaiah describes one more feature of the day when "the Holy One of Israel is among you in majesty." 
It promises that "he who utters an oath in the land shall do so by the god Amen." 

And one verse before that, the prophecy describes one more feature of "that day" when "the Holy One of Israel 


is among you in majesty." It promises that "he shall call his servants by another name." 


With these characteristics of "that day" in mind from the Prophecy of Isaiah, we can see what is going on in the 
third chapter of the Gospel According to Mark. When Jesus gives nicknames to Simon, James, and John, the Gospel 
is alluding to that part of the Prophecy of Isaiah which promises that "he shall call his servants by another name." 

And when Jesus, for the first of thirteen times, goes on to employ the oath "Amen," the Gospel is alluding to 
the next verse in the Prophecy of Isaiah, which promises that "he who utters an oath in the land shall do so by the 
god Amen." 

In other words, the Gospel According to Mark is demonstrating that the promised day of Isaiah has actually 
come, and "the Holy One of Israel is among you in majesty." It is happening in the person of Jesus, who is calling 


his servants by another name, and who is uttering his oaths by the god Amen. 


But what about the parable in the third chapter of Mark? The parable that occurs between the nicknames and the 
oath? The parable that says, "No one can break into a strong man's house and take away his belongings unless he 
ties up the strong man first; then he can plunder his house." How does that parable fit into this scheme? 

In the Prophecy of Isaiah's chapter forty-nine, the Lord declares that "The captive shall be taken even from the 
strong, and the prey of the ruthless shall be rescued..." 

And when Jesus uses the strong-man parable in his defense, he is asserting that he has already "tied up the 
strong man," and that is why he can "plunder the strong man's house." He has already conquered the demon leader, 
and that is why he can expel minor demons from their hosts. That is why he can take away the "strong man's" 
captive, and why he can rescue the prey of the ruthless. 

So, when Jesus uses the parable, "No one can break into a strong man's house and take away his belongings 
unless he ties up the strong man first; then he can plunder his house," the Gospel According to Mark is making 
one more allusion to the Prophecy of Isaiah. It is alluding to that part of the prophecy which predicts that on the 
promised day, "The captive shall be taken even from the strong, and the prey of the ruthless shall be rescued." And 


this prophecy too, the Gospel claims, is now being realized in the person of Jesus. 
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The Gospel According to Mark is demonstrating again, as it did by having Jesus nickname disciples, and as it 
did by having him employ the oath "Amen," that the promised day of Isaiah has actually come, and that "the Holy 
One of Israel is among you in majesty." 

But what does any of that have to do with the incident in the Mark Gospel's chapter eight, when the man being 


cured of blindness notices that people look like trees? 


The Prophecy of Isaiah, in its chapter sixty-five, after promising that "he shall call his servants by another name" 
and that "he who utters an oath in the land shall do so by the god Amen," goes on some half-dozen verses later to 
make still another prediction. It describes an additional characteristic of the day when "the Holy One of Israel is 
among you in majesty." And that characteristic is that "My people shall live the long life of a tree." 

A few chapters earlier, in its chapter sixty-one, the Prophecy of Isaiah had made another prediction relevant to 
the story of people looking like trees. For it had predicted at that point that "They shall be called trees of 
righteousness..." 

So in the eighth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, when the man being cured of blindness by Jesus 
mentions, "I am looking at people; and I see that they are like trees, but they walk around," we can see that the 
Gospel is alluding to that part of the Prophecy of Isaiah in which people "shall live the long life of a tree," and "shall 
be called trees of righteousness." 

In other words, the Gospel is demonstrating once again that the promised day of Isaiah has actually come, and 
that "the Holy One of Israel is among you in majesty." For people now are revealed as trees, to those who are willing 
to look, and able to see. 

But there is even more to the matter than that. For the verses immediately preceding the phrase "trees of 


righteousness" in Isaiah are these-- 


The spirit of the Lord God is upon me 

because the Lord has anointed me; 

he has sent me to bring good news to the humble, 
to bind up the broken-hearted, 

to proclaim liberty to captives...; 


to comfort all who mourn... 


And the rest of the Gospel According to Mark has made it clear that all these claims apply to that Gospel's 
Jesus. From the time of its chapter one, the spirit is upon him. In its opening words, it describes him as anointed, 
and in its chapter fourteen he actually is anointed. From the time of its chapter one, he proclaims good news. And 
so on. 

So, the Gospel According to Mark makes a striking claim. Its Jesus, it says, stood in dialectical opposition to 
traditional Jewish law. He violated Sabbath prohibitions and defended others who violated them. He prevented 


temple sacrifice. He abrogated dietary prescriptions. He accepted an anointing from a pagan queen or priestess. 
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And he allied himself with the hated pagan religions which practiced the abomination of human sacrifice. In short, 
he was the antithesis of his own religious tradition. 

And yet, according to this Gospel, he was endorsed by God. In its chapter one, a voice from heaven declares 
him "my beloved son." The same thing happens in chapter nine. And at the end he is raised up from death, in the 
ultimate sign of approval and endorsement by God. 

But he is not presented in this Gospel as simply the antithesis of his own religious tradition. Astoundingly, he 
embodies in his own self and in his own life and words and actions, the very day promised in the Prophecy of 
Isaiah, when "the Holy One of Israel is among you in majesty." 

For Isaiah had predicted that on that day, "he shall call his servants by another name." And that is exactly what 
this Jesus does. Isaiah had predicted that on that day, "he who utters an oath in the land shall do so by the god 
Amen." And that is exactly what this Jesus does. Isaiah had predicted that on that day, "The captive shall be taken 
even from the strong, and the prey of the ruthless shall be rescued." And that, says this Jesus, is exactly what he is 
doing. 

The situation created by Jesus, says the Gospel According to Mark, was the very situation promised by Isaiah. 
It was the situation created by Jesus that the Prophecy of Isaiah was about. And in this, Jesus embodied his own 
religious tradition as no one else had ever done. 

It's just that not everyone could see this. His disciples didn't even look. And the audiences of his parables 
looked but didn't see. In a sense, they all were blind, just as the contemporaries of Isaiah had been blind, and the 
contemporaries of Jeremiah. To see the truth about Jesus, they all had to be cured. 

And once cured, they could look at people and finally see that all those who had been humbled, or broken- 
hearted, or captive, or mourning had been given good news, and bound up, and liberated, and comforted. It was 
a new day, when "the Holy One of Israel is among you in majesty," when people are referred to as "trees of 


righteousness," and begin to live the long lives of trees. 
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Chapter 21 


This Mountain 


Synopsis 


The point made here in chapter eleven--like the point made earlier in chapter two--is one of religious revolution. 
In chapter two, Jesus rejected accepted religious custom and law. In chapter eleven, he rejects that same religion's 
practices and representatives. And in both chapters together, he rejects everything about that religion: its customs, 
its laws, its practices, and its representatives. 

But this rejection of an entire religious system requires a whole new image. The fig tree is not enough to 
represent it all. The chief priests, men of letters, and elders are not enough. Even the temple and its sacrifices are 


not enough. Some larger, more comprehensive image is needed. 


Details 


In the eleventh chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus has cursed a fig tree. The tree has withered. And 
Peter has noticed this fact and has pointed it out to Jesus. Then Jesus says, "Have divine faith. By Amen, I tell you 
that whoever says to this mountain, 'Yank yourself up and dump yourself into the sea,’ and does not doubt in his 
heart, but believes that what he says is happening, it will be that way for him." 

There are a couple of puzzling aspects to this statement. First, is it meant to be taken literally? And second, 
why does it refer to "this" mountain, and not just to any mountain in general? 

If the statement is meant to be taken literally, then it must mean that a physical mountain can be made to hoist 
itself up into space like a rocket, home in on some spot at sea as a target, and then thunder down into its watery 
grave. But it would also seem that if that could be done, Jesus would have done it. After all, he cures diseases and 
exorcises evil spirits and withers fig trees and even restores apparently dead children to life. So, if he really means 
that physical mountains can be made to hurl themselves into physical seas, it seems he would have made that 


happen as well. 


But he doesn't. He makes no physical mountains go hurtling off into physical seas. And yet he tells his listeners 
that anyone can make that happen if they unwaveringly believe that it is happening. Anyone can. Not just him. 


Not just his disciples. But anyone. 
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But so far as we know, no one ever has. And certainly not in the Gospel According to Mark. So why is this 
statement in the Gospel? What does it mean, if not a physical lift-off by a physical mountain, and a physical plunge 
into a physical sea? 


And why, again, does it refer to "this" mountain, and not just to any mountain in general? 


Corresponding to this passage in the Gospel According to Mark's general pattern of bilateral symmetry is the 
passage 2:21b - 22. There Jesus speaks of a patch of new cloth yanking away from an old garment, and of new wine 
being dumped into old wineskins. 

And he uses the same vocabulary in chapter two as he will use in chapter eleven. For in chapter two, the word 
he uses for "yank away" is airei. And in chapter eleven, when he speaks of telling the mountain to "yank yourself 
up," the word he uses is artheti--another form of airei. 

Similarly, in chapter two, when he speaks of dumping new wine into old wineskins, the word he uses for "dump" 
is ballei. And in chapter eleven, when he speaks of telling the mountain to "dump yourself into the sea," the word 
he uses is bletheti--another form of ballei. 

So, the two images that follow one another in chapter two--yanking and dumping--reappear in tandem in 
chapter eleven. And something similar must be happening in both cases. 


But what is it about the two cases that is similar? 


In chapter two, before Jesus speaks of a patch yanking away and of wine being dumped, he defends himself for 
eating with tax-collectors and sinners. Then he defends his disciples for not fasting. Then he makes the remarks 
about the patch and the wineskins. Then he defends his disciples for working on the Sabbath. And finally, he 
himself works on the Sabbath. 

In other words, his remarks about patches and wineskins occur in the middle of a series of incidents involving 
deviations from religious custom and violations of religious law. Eating with tax-collectors and sinners, and not 
fasting, are deviations from religious custom. And working on the Sabbath is a violation of religious law. But Jesus 
defends, and engages in, both. He defends deviation from religious custom, and deviates from religious custom 
himself. And he defends the violation of religious law, and then violates that law himself. 


Moreover, he sums up his positions on all these questions with a maxim: "New wine takes new wineskins." 


In chapter eleven, before Jesus speaks of the mountain, he curses a fig tree for bearing no fruit, and he undermines 
the possibility of temple sacrifice. Then he speaks of the mountain. Then he refuses to give the courtesy of an 
answer to some chief priests, men of letters, and elders. And finally, he tells a parable aimed at those very same 


religious authorities and culminating in their rejection and punishment. 


In other words, Jesus' remarks about the mountain occur in the middle of a series of incidents involving the 


condemnation, rejection, and abolition of a religion, its practices, and its representatives. Cursing the fig tree 
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represents the condemnation of a religion which fails to provide nourishment. Undermining temple sacrifice 
represents the abolition of religious practices. And refusing to answer chief priests, men of letters, and elders, and 
then telling a parable which culminates in their punishment, represent the rejection and condemnation of religious 
representatives. But Jesus engages in all three. He condemns an unacceptable religion, he abolishes its temple 
practice, and he rejects and condemns its representatives. 

Moreover, he sums up his positions in all these actions by quoting from that very religion's sacred writings: 


"The stone which the builders rejected has become the cornerstone itself." 


The message in both chapter two and chapter eleven then, is one of religious revolution. In chapter two, Jesus 
rejects accepted religious custom and law. In chapter eleven, he rejects a whole recognized religion, with its 
practices and its representatives. And in both chapters together, he rejects everything about that religion: its 
customs, its laws, its practices, and its representatives. 

This rejection of an entire religious system requires a whole new image. The fig tree is not enough to represent 
it all. The chief priests, men of letters, and elders are not enough. Even the temple and its sacrifices are not enough. 
Some larger, more comprehensive image is needed. 

So, how about the location where they all are found? How about the one geographical site that contains the fig 
tree, the chief priests, the men of letters, the elders, the temple, its sacrifices, and their laws and customs? How 
about the mountain on which they all are located, and that is home to them all? How about, in the Gospel's terms, 
"this mountain"? The mountain where Jesus and his listeners are standing. The mountain that alone, of all places 
on earth, undergirds everything about this religion that the Mark Gospel's Jesus rejects. 

Since this mountain undergirds and represents the whole rejected religion, then, this mountain itself can serve 
as a symbol. Removing the rejected religion from one's life forever can be represented by yanking up the mountain 
of that religion and dumping it, whole and entire, into the sea, where it will no longer even impinge upon 
consciousness. 

And that rejected religion can in fact be removed, the Mark Gospel says, if one is determined to remove it. If 
one will unwaveringly determine to let it have no place in one's life forevermore. If one in fact determines with the 
determination of God, never to allow it into one's consciousness again--neither its customs, nor its laws, nor its 
temple, nor its sacrifices, nor its chief priests, nor its men of letters, nor its elders, nor anything else about it--then 
one can in fact finally do away, once and for all, with this rejected religion, represented in the Mark Gospel by this 


mountain. 
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Chapter 22 


The Child Has Not Died 


Synopsis 


The slavery of Jerusalem was slavery to the commands and taboos of Sinai. Those commands and taboos must be 
violated in order to rise up from captivity, and in order to throw off the slave's collar. The hemorrhaging woman 
has the determination to violate them. And for this determination, Jesus praises her. But Jerusalem itself must 


also have that same determination. 


Details 


In the fifth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus is on his way to see about a little girl who is said to be 
dying, and he is surrounded by a large crowd. A woman afflicted with hemorrhaging works her way through the 
crowd, touches Jesus’ clothing, and is cured of her hemorrhage. Jesus tells the woman to go in peace, and then he 
continues to the home of the little girl. 

But there are some curious details in this story. For one thing, why is the woman set on touching Jesus’ 
clothing? Why not just ask Jesus for a cure, the way most other people do? The little girl's father for example, in 
the same story asks Jesus for a cure. So why doesn't the hemorrhaging woman do the same? But instead, she takes 
a different approach. She determines to touch Jesus’ clothing. And the question is, why? 

For a second thing, after the woman touches Jesus’ clothing and is cured, and Jesus asks who touched his 
clothing, the woman is terrified. And the question is, why should she be terrified? She didn't seem terrified before 
she touched his clothing. So why should she be terrified after she touches it? But nonetheless, there it is. After 
touching Jesus' clothing, she is terrified. And the question is, why? 

For a third thing, when Jesus arrives at the house of the little girl, he announces that the child has not died, but 
is asleep. And the question is, why would he say this? If she really has died, why would Jesus lie about it? And if 
she hasn't died, why does everybody else think she has? 

For a fourth thing, after Jesus has raised up the little girl, he tells those around her to give her something to eat. 
And the question is, what is the point of this detail? Nowhere else in the Gospel According to Mark does Jesus 
follow a cure by telling people to feed the cured person. But that's exactly what he does here. He tells them to give 
the little girl something to eat. And the question is, why? 
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Finally, the Gospel reports of the hemorrhaging woman that she had her hemorrhage for twelve years, and of 
the little girl that she is twelve years old. And the question is, what is the point of these details? What difference 
does it make how long the woman has been hemorrhaging, or how old the little girl is? Isn't the important thing 
the fact that Jesus cures them both? And even if the duration of the woman's hemorrhage is important, and the 
age of the little girl is important, why should they both come to the same thing? And why should that be, in both 


cases, twelve years? 


The story of the hemorrhaging woman does not in fact precede the story of the little girl. Nor does the story of the 
hemorrhaging woman follow the story of the little girl. Instead, the story of the hemorrhaging woman is embedded 
in the story of the little girl and becomes almost a part of the little girl's story. The two become, in effect, a single 
story. 

But why would this be? Why not tell the two stories separately, instead of conflating them into, in effect, a 
single story? What is the point of embedding one of them within the other? 

In fact, the embedding is not the only striking feature of the structure of the two stories. In addition, certain 
elements appear in them both. 

First, both the little girl's father and the hemorrhaging woman come to Jesus. Second, in both cases Jesus is 
surrounded by a large crowd. 

Third, the little girl's father is given the name Jairus, which is Jairos in Greek. And the hemorrhaging woman 
is said to have undergone treatments at the hands of doctors, who are hiatron in Greek, with an individual doctor 
being an hiatros. As a result, the two stories are linked together by the girl's father's name, Iairos, and the word for 
doctor, hiatros. 

Fourth, the little girl's father throws himself at Jesus’ feet. And the hemorrhaging woman throws herself down 
before Jesus. 

Fifth, the little girl's father implores Jesus with "many" words. And the hemorrhaging woman has been treated 
by "many" doctors. 

Sixth, the little girl is referred to by Iairos as "my daughter." And Jesus calls the hemorrhaging woman 
"daughter." 

Seventh, the little girl's father begs Jesus to lay his hands on the girl, and the Greek word for "hands" is cheiras. 
The hemorrhaging woman gets worse from all her treatments, and the Greek word for "worse" is cheiron. So, the 
two stories are linked together by the word for "hands," cheiras, and the word for "worse," cheiron. 

Eighth, the little girl's father comes to Jesus so that his daughter "may be saved." And the hemorrhaging woman 
tells herself that if she touches Jesus' clothing, she "will be saved." 

Ninth, the hemorrhaging woman is cured "immediately" after touching Jesus’ clothing. And the little girl 
stands up and walks around "immediately" after Jesus touches and speaks to her. 

Tenth, the hemorrhaging woman becomes afraid. And the little girl's father is told by Jesus not to be afraid. 

Eleventh, Jesus tells the hemorrhaging woman that her "faith" has saved her. And he tells the little girl's father 


to "believe," or have faith. 
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And twelfth, the hemorrhaging woman has had her affliction for twelve years, while the little girl is twelve 
years old. 

It seems clear, then, that with all these recurrences in the two stories, the two stories are not really two. They 
are really the same story being told twice. And the question is, just what is this story that is being told twice? And 


why is it being told twice? 


The story of the hemorrhaging woman and the little girl actually spans three consecutive passages in the Gospel, 
5:14-23, 5:24-37, and 5:38-6:1. And corresponding to that block of three passages, in this Gospel's general pattern 
of bilateral symmetry, is the block of passages consisting of 8:38-9:1, 9:2-8, and 9:9-17a. 

In the block of three passages in chapters eight and nine, Jesus takes Peter, James, and John up onto a mountain, 
where he speaks with Elijah and Moses, and a voice from a cloud tells the disciples, "This is my beloved son. Listen 
to him." 

Summarized like that, the block of passages in chapters eight and nine seems very dissimilar from the block of 
passages in chapters five and six. But in their details, the two blocks of passages are very much alike. 

In the ninth chapter, Jesus takes only Peter, James, and John with him up onto the mountain. And in the fifth 
chapter, he takes only Peter, James, and John to the home of the little girl. 

In the ninth chapter, there is an emphasis on Jesus' clothes [himatia], which become strangely white. And in 
the fifth chapter, there is again an emphasis on Jesus’ clothing [himation], as the object which the hemorrhaging 
woman is determined to touch. 

In the ninth chapter, there are five individuals accompanying Jesus: Peter, James, John, Elijah, and Moses. And 
in the fifth chapter, when Jesus goes into the little girl's house, there are again five individuals accompanying him: 
Peter, James, John, and the little girl's father and mother. 

In the ninth chapter, the three disciples become afraid [ekphoboi]. And in the fifth chapter, the hemorrhaging 
woman is afraid [phobetheisa], and the little girl's father is told not to fear [me phobou]. 

In the ninth chapter, Jesus ignores a suggestion made by Peter. And in the fifth chapter, he ignores a suggestion 
made by some messengers from the little girl's house. 

In the ninth chapter, the voice from the cloud emphasizes the importance of "hearing" [akouete]. And in the 
fifth chapter, the hemorrhaging woman is there because of what she has "heard" [akousasa]. 

In the ninth chapter, the disciples look around [periblepsamenoi]. And in the fifth chapter, Jesus looks around 
[perieblepeto]. 

In the ninth chapter, the disciples see "only" Jesus. And in the fifth chapter, the little girl's father is told to "only" 
believe. 

In the ninth chapter, Jesus gives an order [diesteilato]. And in the fifth chapter, he again gives an order 
[diesteilato}. 

Finally, in the ninth chapter, his order is to tell absolutely no one what they have seen. And in the fifth chapter, 


his order is "that absolutely no one should know this." 
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But what do these correspondences mean? What is there about the passage in the ninth chapter that sheds 


light on the passage in the fifth? 


The events reported in the passage in the ninth chapter of Mark occur "after six days." And this detail refers us 
back to the Jewish Bible's Book of Exodus, chapter twenty-four. There, the Lord calls Moses to go up onto a 
mountain, a cloud covers the mountain for six days, and on the seventh day a voice from the cloud gives Moses 
commandments. All this echoes in the ninth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, where after six days Jesus 
takes three disciples up a mountain, a cloud covers them, and a voice from the cloud gives them a command. 

But there is more to the story reported in Exodus. For in Exodus, Moses and the people he is leading arrive 
first at the mountain in chapter nineteen, and the mountain is named Sinai. There, the Lord tells Moses that the 
reason he is coming in a cloud is so that the people "may always have faith in you." And this echoes in the fifth 
chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, when Jesus admonishes the little girl's father to "believe," or have faith, 
and also tells the hemorrhaging woman that her "faith" has saved her. 

Then, still in Exodus' chapter nineteen, the Lord tells Moses to have the people wash their clothes. And this 
echoes in the fifth chapter of Mark, when the hemorrhaging woman determines to touch Jesus’ clothes. 

But then in Exodus the Lord gives a very interesting command, which will help to explain why the 
hemorrhaging woman in the fifth chapter of Mark becomes so afraid after she touches Jesus’ clothes. For in Exodus 


the Lord says-- 


Set limits for the people all around the mountain, and tell them: 
"Take care not to go up the mountain, or even to touch its base.’ 
If anyone touches the mountain he must be put to death. 

No hand shall touch him, 

he must be stoned to death or killed with arrows. 


Such a one, man or beast, must not be allowed to live. 


In his book The Golden Bough, Sir James Frazer writes-- 


Apparently, holiness, magic virtue, taboo, or whatever we may call that mysterious quality...is conceived 
by the primitive as a physical substance... And in many cases, apparently...since the virtue of holiness or 
taboo is, so to say, a powerful explosive which the smallest touch may detonate, it is necessary in the 
interest of the general safety to keep it within narrow bounds, lest breaking out it should blast, blight, and 


destroy whatever it comes into contact with" [Part VIII, #485]. 


And he continues, "things...are often charged with the mysterious quality of holiness or taboo; hence it 


frequently becomes necessary...to guard them..." [Part VIII, #486]. 
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In the Jewish Bible's Book of Exodus, chapter nineteen, the mountain named Sinai, because of the Lord's 
presence on it, seems to have become "charged," as Frazer says, "with the mysterious quality of holiness or taboo," 
flowing into it from the Lord himself. Consequently, "in the interest of the general safety," it is necessary to keep 
the people away from it. So, in Exodus’ chapter nineteen, the Lord tells Moses, "warn the people not to break 
through...; otherwise many of them will be struck down." And in the same book's chapter thirty-four, the Lord 
tells Moses, "no one is even to be seen on any part of the mountain; even the flocks and the herds are not to go 
grazing toward the mountain." 

But there seems to be another reason, as well, for not touching the mountain. Not only is the power which the 
mountain absorbs from the Lord "a powerful explosive which the smallest touch may detonate," as Frazer says. But 
that force in the mountain is also "a physical substance or fluid which can be drained away" [Part VIII, #485]. And 
if someone were to touch the mountain and drain some of the Lord's power away from it, then the Lord's power 
would be diminished. 

So, there are two reasons not to touch the mountain. First, to keep from setting off an explosion of the Lord's 
power which will itself endanger the people. And second, to keep from draining away from the Lord any of his 


power and diminishing it. It seems to be for this second reason that the Lord issues his threat-- 


If anyone touches the mountain he must be put to death. 
No hand shall touch him, 


he must be stoned to death or killed with arrows. 


Because anyone touching the mountain will have absorbed into himself some of the Lord's power and will have 


drained some of that power away from the Lord. 


But that power can not only flow into mountains and fill them. As Frazer points out, it can also flow into people 
and fill them. It can "pervade sacred or tabooed persons" [Part VIII, #485]. And in the Gospel According to Mark's 
chapter five, it has apparently pervaded Jesus, making him "sacred or tabooed," and therefore not to be touched. 
For after the hemorrhaging woman has touched his clothes, he "immediately" senses within himself that power has 
flowed out of him. So, he turns to the crowd and demands, "Who touched my clothes?" And it is this demand that 
throws the woman into a panic. 

She had not been afraid to touch his clothes. She had not been afraid to come into contact with an object 
charged with power. She had not been afraid, in Frazer's words, of "a powerful explosive which the smallest touch 
may detonate." But now that Jesus has demanded to know who touched him, she is suddenly afraid. 

And the reason must be, that she knows she has engaged in the prohibited act of draining away sacred power 
from a tabooed person and diminishing it. She has committed an offense for which, according to the Lord's 


command on Sinai, she must be put to death. 


But there are still more developments on Sinai which echo in the fifth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark. 
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For back in chapter twenty of Exodus, the Lord proceeds to give Moses the familiar ten commandments. Then 
Moses tells the people, "Do not be afraid." And this instruction echoes in the fifth chapter of the Gospel According 
to Mark, when Jesus tells the little girl's father, "Do not be afraid." 

Then back on Sinai, in Exodus' chapter twenty-one, the Lord gives Moses some rules regarding slaves. And 


the first rule is this-- 


When you purchase a Hebrew slave, he is to serve you for six years, 


but in the seventh year he shall be given his freedom without cost. 


This explains why the hemorrhaging woman in chapter five of Mark is said to have been afflicted with her 
hemorrhage for twelve years. She has figuratively been in slavery to her hemorrhage. But it has not been an 
ordinary period of slavery. It has been twice as long as an ordinary period. And not only that, but it is still going 
on. Even after twice the normal length of time for being enslaved, the woman is still enslaved by her hemorrhage. 
So, no wonder she is willing to risk stoning and a rain of arrows in order to get some relief from this slavery to a 


hemorrhage which seems likely to have no end. 


Back on Sinai, meanwhile, in Exodus' chapter twenty-one, the Lord gives Moses a second rule regarding slaves, and 
it begins like this: "When a man sells his daughter as a slave..." 

Now things begin to fall into place. For the term "daughter" in this rule echoes twice in the Gospel According 
to Mark's fifth chapter. It echoes first in the words of the little girl's father, who refers to the little girl as "my 
daughter." And it echoes second in the words of Jesus himself, who refers to the hemorrhaging woman as 
"daughter." 

But is this just a coincidence? Of course, the hemorrhaging woman can be seen as a slave, because the duration 
of her hemorrhage is clearly determined by the prescribed duration of service for a Hebrew slave. She has had her 
hemorrhage for exactly twice the length of time prescribed for slavery. But what does slavery have to do with the 
little girl? 

As the Lord continues to give Moses his second rule regarding slaves, we find out. For that second rule 


continues like this: 


When a man sells his daughter as a slave.... 
he shall not withhold her food... 


This explains why, after the little girl gets up, Jesus tells those around her to "give her something to eat." They 
are not to withhold this daughter's food. And by having Jesus command the people there to not withhold this 
daughter's food, the Gospel According to Mark identifies this daughter as a slave as well. Not only is the 
hemorrhaging woman in some way a slave. But the little girl is in some way a slave also. And in a sense, they are 


the same slave. For the stories in which they appear are two versions of one story. And they make the two 
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"daughters" two versions of one slave. But what is the meaning of this slavery? And why is it a "daughter" who is 


a slave? 


In the fifth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, in the story of the hemorrhaging woman and the little girl, 
there is a striking fact. Jesus himself performs no cures. He does not cure the hemorrhaging woman. And he does 
not cure the little girl. Instead, he merely tells the hemorrhaging woman that her "faith" has saved her, after she 
has cured herself by touching his clothes. And he merely takes the little girl by the hand and tells her to get up, 
after he has diagnosed her as not dead, but asleep. Then he doesn't raise her up. She gets up herself. 
The question then is, why tell these stories at all, if Jesus performs no cures in them? What can be their point? 
Back in the Book of Exodus, we begin to see. For there, in chapter twenty-one, the Lord is still dictating rules 


to Moses. And now he dictates this one-- 


When men quarrel and one strikes the other... 


not mortally, but enough to put him to bed... 


This is a rule which echoes strongly in the fifth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, for what Jesus 
declares about the little girl in Mark is precisely that, although she is in bed, she is not mortally afflicted. "The child 
has not died. She is asleep." 

But what about the opening words of that rule? "When men quarrel and one strikes the other..." The 
implication for the fifth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark is that the little girl has in some way been struck 
in a quarrel. 

And what are we to make of this implication? Who has struck the little girl? Was it her father? And whoever 
it was, why doesn't Jesus say anything about it? Instead, he never refers to her having been struck, but simply takes 
her by the hand and tells her to get up. And as soon as he does that, she gets up and walks around. 


Back on Sinai, as the Lord continues with his rule, this is what he says-- 


When men quarrel and one strikes the other... 
not mortally, but enough to put him to bed, 
the one who struck the blow shall be acquitted, 


provided the other can get up and walk around... 


And now we see why Jesus makes no reference to the little girl's having been struck in some way. She gets up 
and walks around. And by doing that, she acquits whoever it was that struck her. So, Jesus need make no reference 
to the striker, because the striker--whoever it was--has been acquitted. 

Except that Jesus actually does make a reference to the striker. For in the story of the hemorrhaging woman, 
when he sends the woman away in peace at the end, his final words to her are, "and be healed from your scourge." 


The hemorrhaging woman has been struck too. But she has been struck with a scourge or whip. 
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So now we have two "daughters"--or really only one--who are both in some way "slaves," and who have both 
in some way been "struck." The two together make a single story of a "daughter" who has been in some way 
"enslaved," and who has been in some way "struck." And we cannot avoid asking the question of who has after all 
struck her. In fact, we may not be able to avoid asking the question of why she has been enslaved, and of who she 


is. Whom do the hemorrhaging woman and the little girl represent? 


In the fifteenth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, when Jesus is dying on the cross, he cries out, not in 
Greek, but in Hebrew written in Greek, "Eloi, eloi, lema sabachthani?" And this turns out to be a direct quotation 
in Hebrew from the Jewish Bible's twenty-second Psalm: "My God, my God, why have you forsaken me?" 

In the fifth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, when Jesus wakes the little girl up by taking her hand 
and telling her to get up, he does so once again not in Greek, but in some other language written in Greek. He tells 
her "talitha koum," which the Gospel translates into Greek as "Little girl, I tell you, get up." 

In the Jewish Bible's Prophecy of Isaiah, at the end of the fifty-first chapter, the same word koum or qumi, 


meaning "rise up," appears again. Only this time the line in which it appears is this -- 


Awake, awake; rise up Jerusalem, 


You have drunk from the Lord's hand the cup of his wrath... 


The one who is told to "rise up" is Jerusalem itself. And the one who has dealt out a cup of wrath, or who has 
punished, or who has struck, is the Lord himself. So, what the story of the hemorrhaging woman and the little girl 
in the fifth chapter of Mark now appears to be about is Jerusalem itself being punished by the Lord. 

But the point of the story seems to be that the period of punishment is over, for the "daughter" is now told to 
"rise up." In fact, it is not just the "daughter" who is told to rise up. It is the daughter who has been enslaved that 


is told to rise up. For the Prophecy of Isaiah, at the beginning of its chapter fifty-two, says-- 


Awake, awake.... 
Rise up, captive Jerusalem... 


O captive daughter of Zion. 


And the same Prophecy, in its chapter forty, says-- 


speak tenderly to Jerusalem and tell her this, 
that she has fulfilled her term of bondage, 
that her penalty is paid; 

she has received at the Lord's hand 


double measure for all her sins. 
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This finally explains the hemorrhaging woman's twelve years of affliction. Her period of "slavery" was twice 
as long as that called for at Sinai. Sinai called for slavery to last six years. But this woman's "slavery" has lasted 
twice that long. It has lasted not six years, but twelve. It has doubled the length of time prescribed at Sinai for 
slavery. And now we understand why. It is because "she has received at the Lord's hand double measure for all her 


sins." 


In the Jewish Bible's Book of Leviticus, the Lord is still dictating rules to Moses. And in the fifteenth chapter of 
that book, he dictates this rule-- 


When a woman is afflicted with a flow of blood 
for several days outside her menstrual period, 
or when her flow continues beyond the ordinary period, 


as long as she suffers this unclean flow she shall be unclean... 


So, the hemorrhaging woman in the fifth chapter of Mark spent two periods of slavery being classed as 
"unclean," and not to be touched. Or, to put it another way, all that time the Lord considered Jerusalem "unclean" 
and not to be touched. 

But now that "she has fulfilled her term of bondage" and "has received at the Lord's hand double measure for 


all her sins," another verse from the fourth chapter of the Prophecy of Isaiah takes effect-- 


If the Lord washes away the filth of the women of Zion 
and cleanses Jerusalem from the blood that is in it..., 


then...glory shall be spread over all as a covering and a canopy... 


Frazer points out in The New Golden Bough that blood is considered by the primitive to be a tabooed or sacred 
substance, because it is believed to contain the soul or life--or even actually to be the soul or life [Part II, #173]. So, 
coming into contact with blood exposes one to the twin dangers of tabooed substances. First, it exposes one to the 
danger of detonating a powerful explosive. And second, it exposes one to the danger of incurring the death penalty 
by draining away power to which one has no right. In either case, blood is taboo and is not to be touched, just as 
Sinai was taboo and not to be touched in Exodus and as Jesus was presumably taboo and not to be touched in the 
fifth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark. 

But the hemorrhaging woman in the fifth chapter of Mark determines to touch Jesus anyway. She deliberately 
violates the Sinai taboo. She determines deliberately to drain power away from him, to heal herself, and to end her 
period of slavery. And by doing that, she is "saved," as Jesus himself tells her. 

Jesus does not have the woman executed, as the commandment at Sinai ordered. Instead, Jesus violates this 
commandment himself. Not only does the woman violate it. Jesus violates it as well. Both of them revolt against 
the Sinai law. And Jesus praises the woman for her revolt. He doesn't condemn her for disobedience but praises 


her for faith. Sinai called her action disobedience, but Jesus calls it faith. Sinai condemned it, but Jesus praises it. 
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Sinai sent people into the grave for it, but Jesus sends them into peace, for he tells the woman, "Go into peace" 
[hypage eis eirenen]. And this valediction echoes another passage from the fifty-fourth chapter of the Prophecy of 


Isaiah-- 


now I swear to you 
never again to be angry with you or reproach you. 


„and my covenant of peace shall not be shaken. 


What the Prophecy of Isaiah's chapter fifty-two actually says at more length is-- 


Awake, awake.... 
Rise up, captive Jerusalem...; 
loose your neck from the collar that binds it, 


O captive daughter of Zion. 


It is Jerusalem itself that must rise up from captivity, and not be lifted up out of it by the Lord. It is Jerusalem 
itself that must loose its neck from the collar of slavery, and not have that collar be removed by the Lord. It is the 
captive daughter herself that must violate the taboo and drain off the power that will cure her affliction. It is she 
herself that must get up and walk around. 

In the terms of the fifth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, it becomes clear that the slavery of Jerusalem 
was slavery to the commands and taboos of Sinai. Those commands and taboos must be violated in order to rise 
up from captivity, and in order to throw off the slave's collar. The hemorrhaging woman has the determination to 
violate them. And for this determination, Jesus praises her. But Jerusalem itself must also have the determination 
to violate them, to rise up from captivity, and to throw off the slave's collar. She must take decisive action on her 
own. Because although she has been scourged, and although she has been enslaved, it is nonetheless true that the 
child has not died. 
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Chapter 23 


From the Countryside 


Synopsis 


In its fifteenth chapter, the Gospel According to Mark makes numerous allusions to the final part of the Jewish 
Bible's book of Genesis. 

Jesus in Mark, like Joseph in Genesis, is the victim of a murderous plot. And like Joseph, Jesus will be consigned 
to the bowels of the earth. 


But at the conclusion of Genesis, Joseph understands the ultimate outcome of the plot against him, and says-- 


Even though you meant harm to me, 


God meant it for good... 


Details 


In the fifteenth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus has been condemned to death, and has been handed 
over by Pilate to some soldiers to be crucified. The soldiers are leading Jesus out to the place of crucifixion when, 
the Gospel says, they conscript as a courier to carry the cross, a passerby named Simon Kyrenaios, or "Simon the 
Cyrenean," who is coming in from the countryside. 

Now, why are those details worth mentioning--the fact that someone is conscripted as a courier to carry Jesus’ 
cross, the fact that this conscript's name is Simon Kyrenaios, and the fact that this Simon Kyrenaios is coming in 
from the countryside? 

Isn't the important thing here the fact that Jesus has been condemned to death, and that he is going to be 
crucified? What difference does it make whether he carries his own cross, or whether someone else carries it? And 
if someone else does carry it, what difference does it make what that person's name is? And even if it does matter 
what the person's name is, what difference does it make where he is coming from? 

But the Gospel According to Mark makes a point of including all these details. For some reason it wants its 
readers to have the information that a man is conscripted as a courier to carry Jesus' cross; that it is not just any 
man who is conscripted, but one whose name is Simon Kyrenaios; and that he is conscripted to carry the cross at 


a specific moment in his life, when he is in fact coming in from the countryside. 
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Why does the Gospel According to Mark want its readers to have these pieces of information? What are we 
supposed to do with them? What light can they possibly shed on what is happening at this point in the Gospel? 
What can their meaning for the Gospel possibly be? 

For the beginnings of an answer to these questions, we must return to the Jewish Bible's book of Genesis. We 
must go to that book's chapter twenty-five. And we must find there the story of another individual whose life takes 
an unexpected turn one day when, like Simon Kyrenaios in the Gospel According to Mark, he is coming in from 


the countryside. 


In the twenty-fifth chapter of the Jewish Bible's book of Genesis, two brothers, named Jacob and Esau, are 
bargaining. The brothers are actually twins, and the one named Esau is the twin who was born first. So, Esau 
stands to inherit the bulk of the family possessions. 

But the problem is, Esau is hungry, because he has just come in from the countryside after a full day of work 
outdoors. And his brother Jacob happens to be cooking some stew. So, Esau asks Jacob for some of his stew, and 
Jacob offers Esau a deal. Jacob will give Esau some of his stew if Esau will trade inheritances with him. If Esau will 
give Jacob the right to inherit the oldest son's share of the family possessions, then Jacob will give Esau some of his 
stew. 

Well, Esau is apparently so consumed with hunger that he agrees to the deal. He agrees to trade places with 
Jacob. He agrees to accept Jacob's fate, in place of his own. He agrees to be conscripted into the place of the second 
son. And he does it, apparently, because he is caught off guard, consumed by hunger after a full day of work 
outdoors, just as he is coming in from the countryside. 

With the Gospel According to Mark's detail, then, that Simon Kyrenaios is coming in from the countryside, 
we are reminded of the story in which the hungry Esau likewise comes in from the countryside. We are quickly 
and firmly anchored in the final chapters of the Jewish Bible's book of Genesis. And once there, we begin to notice 
other links with the fifteenth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark. 


In the same book of Genesis, some seventeen chapters later, in chapter forty-two, the twin named Jacob has had 
sons of his own--twelve of them, as a matter of fact. And one of them, by the name of Joseph, has become a high 
official in the government of Pharaonic Egypt. 

But the rest of Jacob's sons are not doing so well. And for that matter, neither is Jacob himself. In fact, they 
are all living in a region which is in the grip of a severe famine. 

However, they hear that Egypt has abundant supplies of grain. So, Jacob sends ten of his remaining sons to 
Egypt to buy some of the Egyptian grain. But he keeps his youngest son with him at home. 

When the ten brothers get to Egypt, they wind up dealing with their brother Joseph himself, but they do so 
without recognizing him. On the other hand, Joseph does manage to recognize them. But he also notices that 


their youngest brother is not with them. And Joseph wants to see the youngest brother. 
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So, Joseph orders his brothers to go back home and return with the youngest brother. And to ensure that they 
do in fact return, he says that he will hold onto one of them as a hostage. One of them will have to be conscripted 
and held by the authorities in Egypt, as Simon Kyrenaios in the Gospel According to Mark will be conscripted as a 
courier by the authorities of Rome. 

And the brother whom Joseph conscripts has an interesting name. His name is not actually Simon Kyrenaios. 
That would be too obvious. And in fact, his name is not "Simon" anything, because the name wasn't "Simon" when 
Genesis was written. When Genesis was written, the name was "Simeon," and only later did it evolve into "Simon." 

So, when Joseph conscripts a brother as a hostage, he doesn't actually conscript a brother named Simon. But 
he does the next best thing. He chooses the closest name he can to "Simon," under the circumstances. He 
conscripts, as Simon Kyrenaios would later be conscripted in Mark, the one of his eleven brothers whose name is 


Simeon. 


But there is more to the matter even than that. For in the same book of Genesis, eight chapters later, in that book's 
chapter fifty, the father of the twelve sons, Jacob, has died. Fortunately, before Jacob's death, Joseph had revealed 
to his brothers who he was, and the brothers and their father and their whole family had actually moved to join 
Joseph in Egypt. But as Jacob was dying, he asked to be buried back in the land of his fathers, in Canaan, in a tomb 
prepared there from a certain cave. 

So, Joseph negotiates with Pharaoh to take Jacob's body and bury it in a tomb in a certain cave. And in the 
Gospel According to Mark's chapter fifteen, after Jesus has died on the cross, a man goes to Pilate and negotiates 
with him to take Jesus’ body and bury it in a tomb that has been hewn out of rock--in other words, in a certain 
cave. And the name of the man in the Gospel According to Mark who does this is, once again, Joseph. 

But why all these links between the fifteenth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark and the final part of the 
Jewish Bible's book of Genesis? The detail of coming in from the countryside; the conscription of a man named 
Simeon, or Simon; the negotiation for a body and burial of that body in a cave by a man named Joseph. Why 
should the Gospel According to Mark make so many allusions here to the family of Jacob, and to events which 
occurred in its members’ lives? 


Perhaps part of the answer can be found, once again, in clues provided by people's names. 


In the second chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus invites a tax collector to join him and his followers, 
and the tax collector does. But the Gospel According to Mark gives us an interesting detail about this tax collector. 
It tells us what his name is. And the name he has, it says, is "Levi of Alphaios." 

In the following chapter, chapter three, the Mark Gospel again names some of Jesus' followers--specifically, the 
ones it calls "The Twelve." And one of these twelve has the name, it says, "Jacob of Alphaios." Of course, the name 
"Jacob" here is usually translated "James." But the name as it appears in the Gospel is actually "Jacob" [in Greek, 
Takobos]. 

The name "Jacob," of course, recalls once again the final chapters of the book of Genesis, and the father there 


named Jacob, whose sons include a Simeon and a Joseph. But the name "Levi" recalls those same final chapters of 
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Genesis, too, for another one of the twelve brothers there--and therefore another one of the patriarch Jacob's twelve 
sons--is also named Levi. 

But the Gospel According to Mark, in its chapters two and three, does not merely say that Jesus’ followers 
included a man named Jacob and a man named Levi. It says that this Jacob they included was named "Jacob of 
Alphaios," and that the Levi they included was named "Levi of Alphaios." And the name "Alphaios" is interesting 


in its own right. 


In the Mediterranean Sea, off the "toe" of the boot of Italy, is the island of Sicily. On the east coast of this island, in 
the region of Syracuse, there is said to be a fountain--or spring--about which an intriguing myth grew up in classical 
times. According to that myth, the Sicilian fountain was thought to be the resurfacing of a river which disappeared 
into the ground about three hundred miles to the east, across the Ionian Sea, in the Peloponessus of Greece. In 
fact, it was said that a cup thrown into the river in Greece would reappear later in the waters of the fountain in 
Sicily. And the river in Greece which disappeared underground and was thought to resurface across the sea in 
Sicily had an interesting name. Its name was the Alphaios, the Alpheios, or the Alpheus. 

But in classical mythology, there was more to the matter than that. For, as so often in mythology, the river 
Alphaios was personified as a god. Since the river Alphaios disappeared into a subterranean channel, the god 
Alphaios was understood to live in the waters beneath the earth. And it is this god, living in the waters beneath 
the earth, whose name appears in the Gospel According to Mark in the names of two of Jesus' followers, Jacob of 


Alphaios and Levi of Alphaios. 


But the god Alphaios, living in the waters beneath the earth, was not living there alone. About three hundred and 
fifty miles due south of the Peloponessus, and due south of the region in which Alphaios sank below the earth, was 
a city which was sacred to a goddess of the sea--or to what classical mythology called a "water nymph." That city 
was located on the northern coast of what is present-day Libya. And the goddess, or "water nymph," to whom it 
was sacred lived, like Alphaios, in waters far below the earth. Her name, like the name of the city sacred to her, 
was Kyrene--or, as we would spell it today, Cyrene. 

In the Gospel According to Mark's chapter fifteen, then, when a man appears whose name is given as Simon 
Kyrenaios, or Simon the Cyrenean, we are put in mind once more of the world of the underground waters alluded 
to by the names Jacob of Alphaios and Levi of Alphaios--and now, by the name of the sea-goddess or "water nymph" 
Kyrene. 


But there is more to the matter still. 


When the river Alphaios re-emerges from beneath the earth in Sicily, as was thought, and re-emerges there in the 
form of a fountain--or spring--that fountain has a name. Its name is Arethousa, or Arethusa. But once again, it is 
not just the fountain that has a name. For the fountain--like the river Alphaios--is personified as a deity. And that 


deity becomes the goddess or "wood nymph" Arethousa, or Arethusa. 
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Meanwhile, the sea-goddess, or "water nymph," Kyrene has a son. And at one point, that son must ask his 
mother for a favor. So, to get to her, he travels beneath the earth, to the subterranean waters. And there he meets 
with his mother and receives from her a favor. When he finally returns to the surface of the earth, the favor he 
brings back with him becomes a benefit for the whole human race. And the name of that son of Kyrene, who 
braves the waters beneath the earth to improve the lives of humans, is Aristaios. 

In the Gospel According to Mark, both these names have echoes. Arethousa, who is the re-emergence of 
subterranean waters to the surface of the earth. And Aristaios, who re-emerges from the subterranean waters to 
the surface of the earth himself. 

For the Gospel According to Mark, in its chapter fifteen, when it names the man who tends to the entombment 
of Jesus, gives that man more than merely his simple name "Joseph." It also provides the name of the place he is 
from. And the name of that place has interesting echoes. It echoes, in a way, the name of subterranean waters who 
return to earth, Arethousa. And it also echoes, in another way, the name of the man who descends to those 
subterranean waters to return with a benefit for mankind, Aristaios. In the Mark Gospel, Joseph is not quite form 
Arethousa, and he is not quite from Aristaios. But he very nearly is. He is from a place which echoes both those 
names. Joseph in Mark is "from Arimathea" [apo Arimathaias]. 

But what could all these allusions possibly have to do with the "gospel" or "good news" of Jesus? And especially, 
what could they possibly have to do with his death in chapter fifteen of the Gospel According to Mark? 

For the answer to those questions, we must return once again to the Jewish Bible's book of Genesis, and to the 


story of Joseph and his brothers. 


In chapter thirty-seven of Genesis, Joseph first arrives in Egypt, where he will eventually become a high 
government official. But the way he gets to Egypt is interesting. He doesn't just decide to go there. In fact, he 
doesn't decide to go there at all. He doesn't wind up in Egypt by his own choice. Instead, he winds up in Egypt 
because of a plot against him. And that plot is hatched by his own brothers. 

It happens this way. Joseph's brothers are pasturing sheep out in the countryside, while Joseph is at home with 
his father Jacob. But Jacob wants to know how things are going with his other sons, so he sends Joseph to find out. 
As it happens, the other brothers are envious of Joseph. So, as he approaches their camp, they decide to kill him. 
But instead of killing him outright, they just throw him alive into a nearby cistern. Later, some traveling merchants 
on their way to Egypt discover Joseph in the cistern, pull him out, take him with them, and when they get to Egypt, 
sell him as a slave. There, he rises to a position of prominence and power, and eventually uses his power to save 
his family from famine. 

But what is interesting about this incident in Joseph's life, in terms of the Gospel According to Mark, is the 
route which Joseph follows to power. It is a route that takes him below the surface of the earth, and in fact to the 
waters below the surface of the earth. For he descends to those subterranean waters when he is thrown by his 
brothers into the cistern. And in this descent to subterranean waters, Joseph resembles both Alphaios and 


Aristaios. 
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But Joseph does not remain in the waters below the earth. He does not remain forever in the cistern. Instead, 
when he is raised up out of the cistern by the traveling merchants, he becomes like Arethousa, resurfacing in Sicily, 
or like Aristaios, returning to the surface. Moreover, again like Aristaios, Joseph in Genesis returns to the surface 
to provide benefits for others. 

And this seems to be the point of the story for the Gospel According to Mark's chapter fifteen. Jesus in Mark, 
like Joseph in Genesis, is the victim of a murderous plot. And like Joseph, Jesus will be consigned to the bowels of 
the earth. For Joseph, that meant being thrown into a cistern. And for Jesus, it means being sealed in a tomb. 

But all the references in the Mark Gospel to re-emergence from the depths--by Alphaios/Arethousa, by 
Aristaios, and now by Joseph--provide hope for the followers of Jesus. They provide the hope that Jesus, too, will 
re-emerge from beneath the earth. And that, like Aristaios and like Joseph in Genesis, he will resurface as a 
benefactor for those who depend on him. 

Corresponding to the passage in the Mark Gospel's chapter fifteen, when Joseph from Arimathea appears on 
the scene, in this Gospel's general pattern of bilateral symmetry, is a passage in that same Gospel's chapter one. 
The passage which includes Joseph of Arimathea actually runs from 15:40 to 16:6, and the corresponding passage 
runs from 1:3b to 1:10a. But the passage in chapter one is very interesting. Because as a counterpart to Joseph of 
Arimathea, it features another player who is intimately connected with descent into water, and that player is John 
the Baptist. Moreover, like Aristaios who descends into water to return with a benefit for humanity, and like the 
Joseph in Genesis who descends into water to return with a benefit for his family and for many others, John the 
Baptist's descent into water, or "immersion of metanoia," as the Gospel calls it, is also connected with a benefit for 
mankind. It is connected with the dismissal of sins [aphesin hamartion]. 

But the correspondence does not stop there. For at the end of the passage in chapter one, the Gospel reports 
that-- 


Jesus came from Nazareth in Galilee, 
and he was submerged in the Jordan by John, 


and immediately he came up out of the water. 


And corresponding to this event, at the end of the passage which features Joseph of Arimathea, a young man 


in a tomb tells three women-- 


You are looking for Jesus the Nazarene, 
who was crucified; 


he has been raised up. 


At the conclusion of the Jewish Bible's book of Genesis, in its final chapter, chapter fifty, Joseph is speaking to his 
brothers. Their father Jacob has died and has been entombed in his cave. And now Joseph is putting their family 


history into perspective. He tells his brothers-- 
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Even though you meant harm to me, 
God meant it for good, 
to achieve his present end, 


the survival of many people. 


This seems to be the point of the references in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter fifteen, which puts us 
in mind of the Genesis stories, of the descents into subterranean waters, and of the re-emergence with benefits for 
humankind. Those references include the names of two of the sons of Jacob--Simeon, or Simon, and Joseph--the 
name of a goddess of waters beneath the earth--Kyrene--and a name very similar to that of a re-emerging river-- 
Arethousa--and of a goddess’ son who re-emerges from the depths with benefits for many people--Aristaios. The 
references begin when a man is conscripted as a courier to carry the cross of Jesus. The man's name is given as 


Simon Kyrenaios. And he is described as coming into town from the countryside. 
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Chapter 24 


Sharecroppers 


Synopsis 


In terms used by the Apostle Paul, those "who want to be subject to the law" claim that by observing the law one 
"inherits the world." But the Gospel According to Mark maintains, with Paul, something diametrically opposite. 
Both the Mark Gospel and Paul maintain that it is not by observing the law, but by being led by the spirit, that one 


"inherits the world." 


Details 


In the twelfth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus begins to speak in parables to the chief priests, the 
men of letters, and the elders. He starts by telling them a parable about a vineyard, whose sharecroppers refuse to 
share their harvest with the owner, and even wind up killing the owner's son when he is sent to collect. Then Jesus 
asks, "What will the owner of the vineyard do? He will come and destroy the sharecroppers." 

This parable of the vineyard in the Gospel According to Mark is not the first vineyard parable in Jewish 
literature. In the Jewish Bible's Prophecy of Isaiah, chapter five, there is another parable about a vineyard, and it is 
very similar to the parable in Mark. 

In Isaiah's chapter five for example, the owner of the vineyard hews out a winepress in his vineyard, and so 
does the owner of the vineyard in Mark. In Isaiah, the owner builds a watchtower in his vineyard, and so does the 
owner of the vineyard in Mark. In Isaiah, the owner sees no return from his vineyard, and neither does the owner 
of the vineyard in Mark. Finally, In Isaiah, the vineyard belongs to one who is "beloved." And the same word, 
"beloved," is applied to the son of the owner of the vineyard in Mark. 

But if there are similarities between the parables of the vineyards in Isaiah and Mark, there are also differences. 
And one chief difference between them is that, while the Gospel According to Mark does not identify the meaning 
of its vineyard, the Prophecy of Isaiah does. And what the Prophecy of Isaiah says is, "The vineyard of the Lord of 


Hosts is Israel." 
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But the parable of the vineyard in Isaiah is even more revealing. For the parable in the Gospel According to Mark 
does not identify the meaning of its harvest, any more than it identifies the meaning of its vineyard. But the parable 
in Isaiah does identify, not only the meaning of its vineyard, but also the meaning of its harvest as well. And what 


it says is this-- 


He looked for it to yield grapes, 
but it yielded wild grapes. 


He looked for justice and found it denied, 


for righteousness but heard cries of distress. 


And there is one more striking difference between the parable of the vineyard in the Prophecy of Isaiah and 
the one in the Gospel According to Mark. In Isaiah, the vineyard's owner reacts to its failure to yield good grapes 
by deciding to destroy the entire vineyard. But in Mark, the owner reacts to his murderous sharecroppers by 
deciding to kill the sharecroppers themselves, rather than destroy the entire vineyard. 


In Isaiah, the vineyard's owner says-- 


Now listen while I tell you 

what I will do to my vineyard: 

I will take away its fences and let it be burnt, 

I will break down its walls and let it be trampled underfoot, 
and so I will leave it derelict; 

it shall be neither pruned nor hoed, 

but shall grow thorns and briars. 

Then I will command the clouds 


to send no more rain upon it. 
But in the Gospel According to Mark, by contrast, what Jesus says is this-- 


What then will the owner of the vineyard do? 
He will come and will destroy the sharecroppers 


and will give the vineyard to others. 


And yet, the differences between Isaiah and Mark are not that great. For when it comes to assigning blame for 
the failure of the owner to receive his return, both Isaiah and Mark lay the blame squarely in the same place. The 
Mark Gospel, of course, clearly lays it on the sharecroppers; for in the Mark parable Jesus says that the 
sharecroppers are the ones who refuse to share the harvest, who beat and kill the owner's servants, and who even 


kill the owner's son. 
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But the Prophecy of Isaiah is not that different. For even though the parable in Isaiah seems to assign the 
blame to the vineyard as a whole, other passages of the Prophecy of Isaiah lay the blame, like Mark, on a smaller 


group. In Isaiah's chapter three, for example-- 


The Lord opens the indictment 
against the elders of the people and their officers: 


You have ravaged the vineyard... 


Similarly, in Isaiah's chapter nine-- 


This people's guides have led them astray... 


And again, in the prophecy's chapter three-- 


O my people! your guides lead you astray 
and confuse the path you should take. 


But precisely how is it that the Lord's people's guides have led them astray and have confused the path they should 
take? And just how is it that the elders of the people and their officers have "ravaged the vineyard"? 


Chapter one of Isaiah answers the first of these questions, how the people's guides have led them astray-- 


Your countless sacrifices, what are they to me? says the Lord. 
Iam sated with whole-offerings of rams 

and the fat of buffaloes; 

I have no desire for the blood of bulls, 

of sheep and of he-goats. 

Whenever you come to enter my presence-- 

who asked you for this? ... 

The offer of your gifts is useless, 

the reek of sacrifice is abhorrent to me. 

New moons and sabbaths and assemblies, 

sacred seasons and ceremonies, I cannot endure. 

I cannot tolerate your new moons and your festivals; 
they have become a burden to me, 

and I can put up with them no longer. 

When you lift your hands outspread in prayer 

I will hide my eyes from you. 


Though you offer countless prayers, 
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I will not listen. 


All this recalls the description of the hemorrhaging woman in the fifth chapter of the Gospel According to 
Mark. For the Gospel says of her there that she had undergone many treatments by many doctors and had spent 
everything she had and had received no relief, but instead had gotten worse. And we now know that the woman 
represented Jerusalem. And that her twelve years of slavery to her hemorrhage represented a double dose of slavery 
to the Sinai law. And that her doctors represented religious leaders, for the word "doctor" in Greek, which is hiatros, 
is almost exactly the same as the name given to the ruler of the synagogue in the story, Iairos. 

The hemorrhaging woman--or Jerusalem--then, in slavery to the Sinai law, had been led astray by her religious 
guides. Instead of liberating her from her slavery to that law, they had made her slavery worse, with that very law's 
sacrifices and whole-offerings and gifts and new moons and sabbaths and assemblies and sacred seasons and 
ceremonies and festivals and prayers--all prescribed at Sinai. 

This was how the people's guides had led them astray and had confused the path they should take. The guides 


had led them deeper into the slavery of Sinai religion, instead of liberating them from it. 


The Sinai commandments in the Jewish Bible's books of Exodus and Leviticus seem to belong to what is called the 
"Priestly" tradition, and so are currently thought to date to the end of the Jewish people's "Babylonian Exile" in the 
sixth century BC [or BCE]. Other Sinai commandments in the so-called "Deuteronomic" tradition may date as far 
back as the reforms of Judah's King Josiah in the seventh century BC [or BCE], or they may be as recent as the 
post-Babylonian restoration of Jerusalem in the sixth century. And that portion of the Sinai commandments 
known as the "law code" or "holiness code" in the Jewish Bible's book of Deuteronomy may date as far back as the 
eighth century BC [or BCE]. 

In other words, none of the commandments ascribed to Sinai seem to be older than the eighth century BC [or 
BCE]. 

And that fact makes things interesting. Because the first thirty-nine chapters of the Prophecy of Isaiah--which 
are now referred to as "First Isaiah"--are also currently thought to date to the eighth century BC [or BCE]. The 
first chapter of Isaiah, for example, explicitly notes that it is dealing with events that occurred during the reigns of 
the Judahite kings Uzziah, Jothan, Ahaz, and Hezekiah. And the dates now assigned to those kings cover the period 
781-687 BC [or BCE]. 

But what that all means is this. 

If the Sinai commandments in the Biblical books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy were first 
codified in the eighth, seventh, and sixth centuries BC [or BCE], then they must have been in the process of being 
formulated slightly earlier. They must have been taking shape around the time of the eighth century "First Isaiah." 
And the practices with which they are concerned must have been in development by that time as well. 

In other words, practices like the whole-offerings or "holocausts" of rams, bulls, sheep, and buck goats, and 
like the other gifts listed in such places as chapters 1-7, 12-13, and 16 of the Book of Leviticus, chapter 28 of the 
Book of Numbers, and chapters 12 and 16 of the Book of Deuteronomy, must have been becoming established by 
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the time of "First Isaiah" in the eighth century, if they were to be codified in that century and in the centuries 
immediately following. 

And the same is true for the observance of the new moons, sabbaths, assemblies, sacred seasons, and 
ceremonies listed in places such as chapter 16 of the Book of Exodus, chapter 23 of the Book of Leviticus, and 
chapters 28 and 29 of the Book of Numbers. Those observances must already have been becoming established by 
the time of "First Isaiah" in the eighth century, if they were to be codified in that century and in the centuries 
immediately following. 

But those practices--whole-offerings or "holocausts" of rams, bulls, sheep, and buck goats, and other gifts, and 
the observance of new moons, sabbaths, assemblies, sacred seasons, and ceremonies--are precisely what "First 
Isaiah," in its chapter one, condemns. 

So "First Isaiah" gives every indication of having been written to show that the religious practices taking hold 
in the eighth century, and claiming to derive from Sinai, were in fact fraudulent in their claim to be part of true 


religion. 


Either the commandments claiming Sinai as their origin in fact originated in the eighth century with the "law code" 
or "holiness code" of Deuteronomy, or they in fact originated in the seventh century with the "Deuteronomic" 
reforms of King Josiah, or they in fact originated in the sixth century with the "Priestly" tradition at the end of the 
Babylonian Exile or with the post-Babylonian restoration of Jerusalem. 

In any case, they were no older than the eighth century BC [or BCE]. And the claim that they originated at 
Sinai was fraudulent. 

But what Isaiah says is more fundamental still. It is not just the claim that these commands originated at Sinai 
that is fraudulent. What is equally fraudulent is the claim that these commands and practices belong to the 
authentic worship of the Lord God of Israel at all. It doesn't matter, says Isaiah, where they originated. What 
matters is that they are bogus religion. True and authentic religion, Isaiah says, has nothing to do with sacrifices, 
or whole-offerings, or gifts, or new moons, or sabbaths, or assemblies, or sacred seasons, or ceremonies, or festivals, 
or prayers, but with something else. 

And the Gospel According to Mark agrees. Nine hundred years after "First Isaiah" was written, the Gospel 
According to Mark follows "First Isaiah's" lead in challenging head-on the authenticity of the religious practices 
and commands that claimed for themselves the authority of Sinai. All those practices and commands, in the eyes 
of the Mark Gospel, as in the eyes of Isaiah, were simply ways of leading the people astray and of confusing the 
path that the people should take. And the Lord's people's guides had led the people astray by enslaving them to 
the practices and commands of a bogus religion fraudulently attributed to Sinai. 

But that still leaves us with the second question. If we now know how the Lord's people's guides had led the 
people astray, and had confused the path they should take, we still don't know exactly in what way the elders and 
their officers had "ravaged the vineyard." So, for that, we go back to Isaiah's chapter three. 
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In chapter three of the Prophecy of Isaiah, just after "the Lord opens the indictment against the elders of the people 


and their officers" and tells them "You have ravaged the vineyard," he continues with these charges-- 


You have ravaged the vineyard, 
and the spoils of the poor are in your houses. 
Is it nothing to you that you crush my people 
and grind the faces of the poor? 


And a few verses earlier, the Lord's words are these-- 


Moneylenders strip my people bare, 


and usurers lord it over them. 


Then in chapter five of Isaiah, just after the parable of the vineyard, the Lord says-- 


Shame on youl... 
who for a bribe acquit the guilty 
and deny justice to those in the right. 


And in chapter nine-- 


Shame on you! you who make unjust laws 

and publish burdensome decrees, 

depriving the poor of justice, 

robbing the weakest of my people of their rights, 
despoiling the widow and plundering the orphan. 


All this recalls Isaiah's parable of the vineyard— 


He looked for it to yield grapes, 
but it yielded wild grapes. 


He looked for justice and found it denied, 


for righteousness but heard cries of distress. 


And in Isaiah's chapter one, at the end of his indictment of conventional religion, the Lord says-- 


Though you offer countless prayers, 


I will not listen. 
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There is blood on your hands. 


In the Gospel According to Mark's parable of the vineyard, there is blood on the hands of the sharecroppers. They 
have killed the owner's servants who were sent to them. And they have even killed the owner's son. They are 
fitting successors to Isaiah's elders of the people and their officers. 

In Isaiah, those leaders committed two offenses. First, they led the Lord's people astray, down the path of 
slavery to Sinai's laws and their conventional religious observances. And second, they perverted justice-- 
exploiting, oppressing, robbing, despoiling and plundering the poor and the weak, acquitting the guilty, and 
denying justice to those in the right. 

Later in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter twelve, after telling the parable of the vineyard, Jesus will echo 


this charge of Isaiah against the men of letters in his own time. For he will say of them-- 


Watch out for the men of letters, 

who like to walk around in their long robes 

and be greeted with respect in the marketplace, 

who choose the reserved seats in the synagogues 

and the best places at feasts. 

They take advantage of widows and rob them of their homes, 
then make a show of saying long prayers! 


Their punishment will be all the worse! 


But if we now know what religion should not be, according to both Isaiah and Mark, what do they think it 
should be? In the Prophecy of Isaiah's chapter fifty-eight, we get some idea. For there the Lord speaks of the 


religious practice of fasting-- 


Since you serve your own interest only on your fast day 
and make all your men work the harder, 

since your fasting leads only to wrangling and strife 
and dealing vicious blows with the fist, 

on such a day you are keeping no fast 

that will carry your cry to heaven. 

Is it a fast like this that I require, 

a day of mortification such as this, 

that a man should bow his head like a bulrush 

and make his bed on sackcloth and ashes? 

Is this what you call a fast, 

a day acceptable to the Lord? 


Is not this what I require of you as a fast: 
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to loose the fetters of injustice, 

to untie the knot of the yoke, 

to snap every yoke 

and set free those who have been crushed? 
Is it not sharing your food with the hungry, 
taking the homeless poor into your house, 
clothing the naked when you meet them 


and never evading a duty to your kinsfolk? 


If you cease to pervert justice, 

to point the accusing finger and lay false charges, 
if you feed the hungry from your own plenty 

and satisfy the needs of the wretched, 

then your light will rise like dawn out of darkness 
and your dusk be like noonday; 


the Lord will be your guide continually... 


Corresponding to the passage in which the parable of the vineyard appears, in the Gospel According to Mark's 
general pattern of bilateral symmetry, is the passage in its chapter two when Jesus is asked why his disciples do not 
fast. In other words, corresponding to the passage 11:27-12:10a is the passage 2:18-2:21a. 

Only one term and one pair of phrases really link these two passages lexically. The term that links them 
lexically is the term "son," or huios, whose link is not obvious, because its occurrence in chapter two is not usually 
translated as "son." The term there, hoi huioi tou nymphonos, or "the sons of the bridal chamber," is usually 
translated something like "the wedding guests." But the actual Greek word is huioi or "sons," and it corresponds to 
the word huion in chapter twelve, which refers to the son of the owner of the vineyard. 

The phrases which link the two passages lexically are oudeis...agnaphou in chapter two, and oude...anegnote 
in chapter twelve. Once again, their link is not obvious, because they do not resemble each other in English 
translation. Oudeis...agnaphou translates into English as "No one uses new cloth..." And oude...anegnote translates 
into English as "Haven't you read..." But the phrases in Greek do resemble each other and serve as a lexical link 
between the two passages. 

In addition to the one term and the one pair of phrases, however, the two passages are also linked thematically. 
Both passages center on responses to the loss of someone important. In chapter two, the loss is that of a 
bridegroom, and the response of those who lose him is to lose also their appetites for food. In chapter twelve, the 
loss is that of a beloved son, and the response of his father is to kill the son's murderers. 

Both of these responses depart from Isaiah. For in Isaiah, the emphasis is on what is an "acceptable" fast to the 
Lord. And that fast is one of loosing the fetters of injustice, of untying the knot of the yoke, of snapping every yoke, 
of setting free those who have been crushed, of sharing food with the hungry, of taking the homeless poor into 


one's house, of clothing the naked, of never evading a duty to one's kinsfolk, of ceasing to pervert justice and to 
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point the accusing finger and to lay false charges, of feeding the hungry from one's own plenty, and of satisfying 
the needs of the wretched. 

But in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter two, the emphasis is not on a fast which is acceptable to the 
Lord. Instead, the emphasis in Mark is on the sense of loss of those "fasting." For they are not really religious 
fasters, but merely survivors who have lost their appetites, after their "bridegroom" has been taken away. 

And second, in Isaiah, the response of the owner is to destroy the vineyard. But in Mark, the owner will not 
destroy the whole vineyard. Instead, he will take out his anger on the sharecroppers, in revenge for the death of 
his son. 

The whole atmosphere in the Gospel According to Mark is one of bereavement and bitterness. Bereavement 
in chapter two at losing the bridegroom. And bitterness in chapter twelve at the murderous sharecroppers. But 
there is more to the bereavement and bitterness than that, and it has to do with the two who are lost--in chapter 


two, the bridegroom; and in chapter twelve, the vineyard's owner's heir. 


The Prophecy of Isaiah, in its chapter sixty-two, says-- 
for Jerusalem's sake I will speak out, 


the Lord delights in you 

and to him your land is wedded. 

For, as a young man weds a maiden 

So you shall wed him who rebuilds you, 
and your God shall rejoice over you 


as a bridegroom rejoices over the bride. 


So, the bridegroom in Isaiah is the Lord God of Israel himself, and the bride is Jerusalem. And the presence 
of the bridegroom in the second chapter of the Gospel According to Mark represents an ideal state of affairs when- 
-as the twelfth chapter of Isaiah says--"the Holy One of Israel is among you in majesty." 

But those who take the bridegroom away put an end to that ideal state of affairs, and ruin human existence. 
They return human life to a bleak and hopeless state and plunge it into bereavement and despair. Once having 
known the presence of "the bridegroom," how can those deprived of the bridegroom's presence do anything but 
lose their appetite for food and their taste for life? 

But there is more to the matter than that, in the Gospel According to Mark. For not only do those who 
eliminate Jesus destroy an ideal state of affairs. They attempt by eliminating him to do something else as well. 


They try to rob his followers of their religious inheritance. 


Some dozen or so years before the composition of the Gospel According to Mark, the Apostle Paul had written, in 


chapter eight of his Letter to the Romans-- 
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All who are led by the spirit of God are sons of God. 
You did not receive a spirit of slavery 

binding you back into fear, 

but a spirit of adoption... 

The spirit itself gives witness with our spirit 

that we are children of God. 

But if we are children, we are heirs as well: 

heirs of God, heirs with Christ... 


And a few years even before that, in chapter four of his Letter to the Galatians, Paul had written-- 


You are no longer a slave but a son! 
And the fact that you are a son 


makes you an heir, by God's design. 


In every case, the word Paul uses for "heir" is kleronomos. And this is exactly the same term that the Gospel 
According to Mark uses in its chapter twelve, in its parable of the vineyard. 

When the parable of the vineyard in the Mark Gospel, then, charges the sharecroppers with killing the owner's 
son and heir, Paul's words echo in the background. It is not just the single "beloved son" and heir from whom the 
tenant farmers are trying to take the vineyard. It is from all the heirs. 

And the Gospel According to Mark, in its thirteenth chapter, will spell all this out. For there, it has Jesus tell 
his disciples-- 


They will hand you over to the sanhedrins... 

You will be beaten in the synagogues.... 

Men will hand over their own brothers to be put to death, 
and fathers will do the same to their children... 


Everyone will hate you because of me. 


The "sharecroppers" will not stop at killing just the "beloved" son and heir. They will go after all the other heirs 
as well, all those whom Paul says are "led by the spirit of God." 

But just what is it to which all these people are "heirs," and of which the "sharecroppers" are determined to 
deprive them? 

In chapter three of his Letter to the Galatians, Paul gives some clue when he writes, "those who believe are sons 
of Abraham," and "if you belong to Christ you are the descendants of Abraham, which means you inherit all that 
was promised." And just what was it that was promised? In chapter four of his Letter to the Romans, Paul specifies 


this, when he writes, "the promise made to Abraham and his descendants" was "that they would inherit the world." 
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What the Lord actually promises to Abraham in chapter fifteen of the Jewish Bible's Book of Genesis is that 


"To your descendants I give this land, from the Wadi of Egypt to the Great River," thought to be the Euphrates. Not 


quite "the world." But there is more. 


In chapter twenty-two of Genesis, the Lord tells Abraham-- 


I will bless you abundantly 

and make your descendants 

as countless as the stars of the sky 

and the sands of the seashore; 

your descendants shall take possession 
of the gates of their enemies, 

and in your descendants 


all the nations of the earth shall find blessing... 


The so-called "apocryphal" book of Sirach, not included in the Jewish or Protestant Bibles, but still preserved 


in the Catholic Bible, and dated to about 200 BC [or BCE], includes in its chapter forty-four a summary of the 


promises made to Abraham-- 


God promised him with an oath 

that in his descendants the nations would be blessed, 
That he would make him numerous as the grains of dust, 
and exalt his posterity like the stars; 

That he would give them an inheritance from sea to sea, 
and from the River to the ends of the earth. 


Perhaps this expanded inheritance described in Sirach, "from sea to sea, and from the River to the ends of the 


earth," is what Paul meant in his Letter to the Romans when he wrote in chapter four "that they would inherit the 


world." In any case, the Mark Gospel sees this inheritance jeopardized by the "sharecroppers" who are trying to 


kill the rightful heirs and claim the inheritance for themselves. 


But there is more to the matter still. In Paul's terms, found in chapter four of his Letter to the Romans-- 


law. 


the promise made to Abraham and his descendants 
that they would inherit the world 
did not depend on the law... 


In fact, Paul writes in Romans' chapter three, "no one will be justified in God's sight through observance of the 


" 
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Nevertheless, as Paul writes in chapter four of his Letter to the Galatians, there are "those who want to be 


subject to the law." And, as in the days of Abraham's son Isaac-- 


the son born in nature's course 
persecuted the one whose birth was in the realm of the spirit, 


so do we find it now. 


"Those who want to be subject to the law," in chapter four of Romans, claim that "only those who observe the 
law are heirs." And by doing so, they try to claim the inheritance of Abraham for themselves. 

With Paul's words in the background, then, this part of the Gospel According to Mark reveals its intent. Those 
"who want to be subject to the law" claim that by observing the law one "inherits the world." But the Gospel 
According to Mark maintains, with Paul, something diametrically opposite. Both the Mark Gospel and Paul 
maintain that it is not by observing the law, but by being led by the spirit, that one "inherits the world." 

And to squash this claim made by Paul and the Gospel According to Mark, those "who want to be subject to 
the law" must eliminate the true heir, Jesus, and his co-heirs, his followers. 

They must not only deprive the world of its "bridegroom." They must eliminate all those who are led by the 
bridegroom's spirit. In this way they will leave room in the world only for "those who observe the law." 

But the Gospel According to Mark cannot abide such a state of affairs. And this Gospel is convinced that "the 
owner of the vineyard" which is Israel cannot abide it either. This Gospel is convinced that to keep such a thing 
from happening as the complete elimination of the religion of the spirit, and the monopolization of life by the 
religion of the law, the "owner of the vineyard" of Israel will finally be forced to take matters into his own hands. 


He will finally be forced to come to earth himself. And he will finally be forced to destroy the sharecroppers. 
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Chapter 25 


Alexander and Rufus 


Synopsis 


When Jesus, in chapter fifteen, is first being led off to execution, the Gospel According to Mark provides us with a 
premonition of what must now occur--the destruction of the city of Jerusalem, with its people and its culture, in 
revenge for the murder of Jesus. The Gospel gives us this premonition by indirection, by an allusion to what 


preceded the destruction of another city, with its people and its culture. That city was the ancient center of Troy. 


Details 


In the fifteenth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus has been condemned to death, and has been taken 
out to be crucified. On the way to the place of crucifixion, a man is conscripted to carry Jesus’ cross. The Gospel 
says the man's name is Simon. It says that he is from Cyrene. It says that he has two sons. And it even gives us the 
two sons’ names. It says that their names are "Alexander and Rufus." 

Now, why does the Gospel include this detail? What difference can it possibly make what the names of two 
people are who don't even appear in the Gospel at all, and play absolutely no role in its story? 

Isn't what is important here the fact that Jesus is on his way to be crucified? If the Gospel is going to include 
any details at this point, shouldn't they have something to do with Jesus, or something to do with his execution? 

But this detail has nothing to do with either. Alexander and Rufus have nothing to do with Jesus in this Gospel. 
They never see him. They never speak to him. They never hear him speak. They never come into contact with 
him. They receive no help from him. They give him no support. They provide him with no opposition. He never 
mentions them. And the Gospel itself never mentions them anywhere else. 

So why does it mention them here? Why, at the moment when Jesus’ life is about to end, does the Gospel 
According to Mark add a completely irrelevant detail by telling us the names of two people in whom it never before 
showed any interest, and in whom it will never show any interest again? Why does the Gospel According to Mark 
suddenly want us to become aware of the names of two nonplayers? Why does this Gospel, when Jesus is about to 
be executed, focus our attention not on Jesus, and not on his execution, but on two totally irrelevant names? What 


is so important about these names? Why must we suddenly become aware of them? And why must we become 
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aware of them at just this moment? What does this Gospel intend to convey at this point by the names of these 
two nonplayers, Alexander and Rufus? 
The answers to those questions will have to be somewhat speculative. But in spite of that, they are nevertheless 


plausible, and are consistent with the rest of the Gospel According to Mark. 


When the Gospel According to Mark introduces the names Alexander and Rufus, it does so immediately after 
saying that their father is "coming in from the countryside." And this description of their father recalls the Jewish 
Bible's book of Genesis, chapter twenty-five, when a man named Esau is similarly described as "coming in from 
the countryside." 

But that same chapter twenty-five of the book of Genesis also tells us that Esau was called not only "Esau" but 
also "Edom." And in its chapter thirty-six, the same book of Genesis repeats this observation, that Esau was also 
called "Edom." 

"Edom," of course, was a Hebrew word whose meanings apparently included "red land" and "red stuff." So, 
naming a person "Edom" in Hebrew would have been the equivalent, in English, of naming him "Red." 

But there is another word that is also equivalent to the English name "Red." That word is not a Hebrew one, 
but Latin. Like "Edom" in Hebrew, its English equivalent is "Red." But in Latin, the word meaning "Red" is "Rufus." 

So when the Gospel According to Mark introduces a character who is "coming in from the countryside," and 
then tells us that he has a son named Rufus, or "Red," it is making two allusions to chapter twenty-five of Genesis, 


where another character comes in from the countryside, and that character in fact has the nickname "Red." 


The Gospel According to Mark, of course, was not written in Latin, but in Greek. Nevertheless, it does include a 
few Latin terms, transliterated into Greek writing. One such Latin term is the name for "Red"--Rufus--which 
appears in the Greek of the Mark Gospel as Hrouphou. 

Another Latin term occurs in the Mark Gospel's chapter five. There, Jesus is telling a foul spirit to leave a 
possessed man, and in the process, he asks the foul spirit its name. The spirit answers with a Latin term, "Legion." 
But once again, this Gospel transliterates it into Greek, where its spelling is still, as in English, Legion. 

A third Latin term appears in chapter fifteen of the Mark Gospel, and in fact it appears there twice. It occurs 
first after Jesus has just died, and the temple curtain has just been split in two, from top to bottom. A bystander, 
seeing how Jesus has expired, says, "This man really was a god's son." That bystander is described with a Latin 
term, "centurion," which in the Gospel appears in Greek as kenturion. 

Second, in that same chapter fifteen, when Joseph from Arimathea has gone to Pilate and has asked for Jesus' 
body, Pilate calls someone in to ask if Jesus is already dead. And the one whom Pilate calls in is once again described 
with the Latin term "centurion," which in the Gospel appears this time as kenturiona. 

There are two important features about Latin terms in the context of this Mark Gospel, though, and both those 
features derive from the fact that Latin was the language of the Romans. First, as the language of the Romans, Latin 
was the language of the soldiers who were occupying Judea at the time Jesus would have lived. And second, as the 


language of the Romans, Latin was the language of the soldiers who, after Jesus would have died, subdued a Judean 
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uprising by crushing the Jews and destroying the Jerusalem temple--all prior to the composition of the Gospel 
According to Mark. 

As a result, the appearance of Latin terms in this Gospel must inevitably conjure up images of a sinister, 
menacing, irresistible, and brutally hostile power, whose depredations were fresh in the Gospel's readers’ minds. 
And this would especially be the case when the Latin terms which the Gospel employs are terms associated with 
military power: legion and kenturion. 

But what about the Latin term Rufus or Hrouphou? How does it fit into this pattern? Can it possibly have any 
military associations? A legion was a unit of the Roman army, consisting of some 3,000 foot soldiers and 100 
cavalry. And a centurion was a commander of a hundred Roman soldiers. Those two terms have clear military 
connotations. But what in the world would a Rufus have been? What connection could it possibly have had to the 
Roman army, or to any army at all? It could, of course, have referred to the color of the blood which would be 
spilled by an army in action. But would that really be its connection here? Or would there be some other 
connection? 

As it turns out, there is another conceivable and plausible connection, though it is not a connection to the 


armies of Rome. 


The great Greek epic poem, the Iliad, written down some four hundred or more years before the composition of 
the Gospel According to Mark, describes a war between Greece and Troy, fought in the thirteenth century BC [or 
BCE]. One of the Trojan soldiers it features is a prince named Paris. One of the Greek soldiers it features is a king 
named Menelaus. And in the early pages of the Iliad, Book 3, Paris and Menelaus battle each other. 

Summarized that way, the story would appear to have little if anything to do with the Gospel According to 
Mark. But there is an interesting aspect to the story in the Iliad. The Trojan prince Paris in the poem has another 
name. And the Greek king Menelaus in the poem is at times described by the color of his hair. The other name of 
the Trojan prince Paris is "Alexander." And the word which is used to describe the Greek king Menelaus' hair is, 
in Greek, xanthos, whose equivalent in Latin would be the word rufus. 

So, in the Iliad's Book 3, when the battle is joined between Paris and Menelaus, it is not merely joined between 
those two. It is, in fact, joined between two characters who can equally well be referred to as Alexander and Rufus. 

As a result, when the names "Alexander and Rufus" appear in the Gospel According to Mark, one of the images 
they must evoke is the epic battle in the Iliad between Trojan Paris-Alexander and Greek xanthos Menelaus. But 
what would be the point of evoking that image? What could two soldiers who were supposed to have fought each 
other more than a thousand years earlier possibly have to do with the time of Jesus, or with the people and events 
affected by his life and death? If we consider more of the story of Troy, we can get some idea. 

For in the story of Troy, not only do Paris-Alexander and xanthos-rufus Menelaus clash in battle. Their clash 
is merely the prelude to something much greater: the ultimate fall and ruin of the city of Troy. The appearance of 
Paris- Alexander and xanthos-rufus Menelaus on the fields of Troy is a prelude to catastrophe. And that catastrophe 
is the complete military destruction of a city, its people, and its culture. 

To the readers of the Gospel According to Mark, that would have unpleasant echoes. For shortly before this 


Gospel's composition, the city of Jerusalem itself had undergone complete military destruction--only at the hands 
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not of Greeks, but of Romans. The readers of the Gospel According to Mark knew from experience what it was to 
lose a city, its people, and its culture to an invading army. From their own experience, they knew such catastrophe. 

So, in the Gospel According to Mark, when the names Alexander and Rufus appeared, they could not have 
evoked much pleasure. On the contrary, their appearance would have carried ominous portents--the image of 
coming disaster for a city, its people, and its culture. Only this time, the city would not be Troy, but Jerusalem. 
And the readers of the Gospel According to Mark would have known that what the portents foretold had in fact 
come true. A city, its people, and its culture had once again been lost, following the appearance of two characters 
who carried the names Alexander and Rufus. 

But what was the relevance of that to the Gospel According to Mark, a literary work concerned with the life 
and death of Jesus? The destruction of Jerusalem occurred, after all, maybe forty years after Jesus would have died. 


So why include a reference to it in a literary account of his death? 


In the twelfth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus presents a parable to the chief priests, the elders, and 
the men of letters. In that parable, some sharecroppers renting a vineyard refuse to share the proceeds from the 
vineyard with the vineyard's owner. And when the owner sends his "beloved son" to them to collect his share of 
the proceeds, the sharecroppers kill the owner's son. Then Jesus asks, "What will the owner of the vineyard do? 
He will come and will destroy the sharecroppers." 

A similar parable in chapter five of the Jewish Bible's Prophecy of Isaiah makes it clear that the vineyard 
represents Israel, and that the vineyard's owner represents the Lord God of Israel himself. Then the Gospel 
According to Mark makes it clear that the murderous sharecroppers represent the chief priests, the elders, and the 
men of letters to whom Jesus is speaking. For the Gospel says, after Jesus tells the parable, that the chief priests, 
the elders, and the men of letters try to find a way to seize Jesus, but fail to do so out of fear of the crowd, because 
the crowd understands that Jesus had told the parable about the chief priests, the elders, and the men of letters. 

As a result, this incident closes as a prediction by Jesus that the Lord God of Israel will come and destroy the 
chief priests, the elders, and the men of letters, in revenge for their murder of the Lord God's "beloved son." But in 
chapter twelve of this Gospel, they have not yet murdered the "beloved son." For in both chapter one and chapter 
nine of the Mark Gospel, it is Jesus himself who is called "my beloved son" by a voice from heaven. And in chapter 
twelve of this Gospel, they have not yet murdered Jesus. 

But in chapter fifteen of the Gospel, all that changes. Before that chapter is over, Jesus is in fact murdered. And 
from what he had said in chapter twelve, we know that his murder will have sealed the fate of the chief priests, the 
elders, and the men of letters. They will in fact now have to be destroyed. And they will in fact have to be destroyed 
by the Lord God of Israel himself. 

So earlier in chapter fifteen, when Jesus is first being led off to execution, the Gospel According to Mark 
provides us with a premonition of what must now occur--the destruction of the city of Jerusalem, with its people 
and its culture, in revenge for the murder of Jesus. The Gospel gives us this premonition by indirection, by an 
allusion to what preceded the destruction of another city, with its people and its culture. That city was the ancient 
center of Troy. And what preceded its destruction was the battle between Paris-Alexander and xanthos-rufus 


Menelaus. So, in the Gospel According to Mark, what precedes the destruction of the city of Jerusalem, with its 
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people and its culture, is a reference to two men named Alexander and Rufus. And that reference occurs in the 
Gospel According to Mark just when Jesus starts to be led off to be killed. 


Nearly a hundred years before the composition of the Gospel According to Mark, around the year 19 BC [or BCE], 
the Roman poet Virgil had composed his epic the Aeneid. That epic too has to do with Troy. For its hero Aeneas 
is himself a Trojan who manages to survive the destruction of his city by the Greeks and manages to make his way 
to Italy, with his son Ascanius. 

Shortly after arriving in Italy, according to the Aeneid, Ascanius is out hunting, and kills a stag. But the stag, it 
turns out, had been the beloved pet of a local farmer's daughter. And after Ascanius ignorantly kills the stag, the 
local people, in support of the farmer and his daughter, demand revenge on Ascanius and the Trojans. 

However, the local king, named Latinus, has already promised his own daughter in marriage to Ascanius' father 
Aeneas. So, when his people demand revenge on the Trojans, Latinus refuses to meet their demands. He refuses 
to officially declare war. 

If Latinus had officially declared war on the Trojans, he would have had to follow a specific ritual in order to 
do it. He would have had to open the gates of his city's temple of the god Janus. For the custom was, that during 
times of peace the gates of Janus were kept shut. But to declare war, the temple gates were flung open, as if to 
unleash the fury of the god on the enemy. And it was the king's duty to open those gates in order to send the nation 
to war. 

But Latinus refused to open the gates. And as a result, there could be no war. Until, that is, one stronger even 
than Latinus determined to unleash war on the land. And one stronger than Latinus finally did: the goddess Juno 
herself. Juno came down from heaven, flung open the gates of the temple, and unleashed war upon the land, in 
revenge for the murder of the beloved stag. 

In the fifteenth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus dies. But there is no temple of Janus in 
Jerusalem in the Gospel According to Mark, and no temple gates of Janus to be flung open as a declaration of war. 
Nevertheless, there is a temple. And if it does not have a pair of gates of Janus, it does at least have a curtain. And 
immediately after Jesus dies in the Gospel According to Mark, that curtain is split in two, from top to bottom. 

With the echoes of Virgil's Aeneid in the background, then, we can see what is happening in the Gospel 
According to Mark. No Juno has flung open any gates of Janus, to unleash war on Jerusalem and its vicinity, in 
revenge for the killing of a beloved stag. But the equivalent has happened. The temple curtain has been split in 
two, by an unexplained superior force, immediately after the execution of one whom a voice from heaven has twice 
called "my beloved son." And it seems clear that what the Gospel According to Mark wants us to understand is 
that, by that shredding of the temple curtain, war has been unleashed on Jerusalem and its region. And that war 
has been unleashed in retaliation for the execution of Jesus. 

The very next verse in the Gospel According to Mark has the Roman centurion saying, "This man really was a 
god's son"--as if again to explain to us why war would now be unleashed on Jerusalem and its region. 

And then a curious verse follows. "There were also," it says, "women looking on from a distance." And it 
singles out three of those women. So, the question then is, why would this Gospel do that? Why, at this very 


moment--when Jesus has just been executed, when the temple curtain has just been shredded in a scene 
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reminiscent of Juno's declaration of war in the Aeneid, and when a centurion of the conquering army has just put 
these events together and concluded that Jesus must have been important to a god, who will now set about avenging 
Jesus' murder--why mention that women are watching? Why mention that they are watching from a distance? 


And why single out three of the women watching from a distance? 


About five hundred years before the composition of the Gospel According to Mark--that is, about 440 BC [or BCE] 
--the Greek tragedian Sophocles had written a play called Ajax. Like the Iliad, Ajax is concerned with the war of 
Greece against the city of Troy--the same war in which the appearances of Paris-Alexander and xanthos-rufus 
Menelaus precede the catastrophic destruction of the city, its people, and its culture. 

In the play Ajax, the title character is about to die by suicide, and as his death approaches, he prays in these 


words-- 


I call to my cause the fearsome Furies, 
fast-moving, forever virginal and forever watchful 
over the sufferings of mortals. 

Look at me! How wretchedly the sons of Atreus 
are destroying me. Kill those rotten men! 

Be merciless to them. Seize and slaughter them. 
You see how I am butchering myself-- 

Well, let them end up butchered this way 

By their own dear children. Come on, Furies! 
Avenge me now! Devour these people! 


Let not one of them live! 


In the Gospel According to Mark, of course, Jesus prays no such prayer, nor does he like Ajax commit suicide. 
And the Gospel According to Mark includes no such things as Furies. 

Or does it? 

In this Gospel, just before he dies, Jesus does in fact utter a prayer, which the Gospel expresses in Greek 
literation as "eloi eloi lema sabachthani?" Then it translates that prayer of Jesus into Greek, and we realize that it is 
the opening line of the Hebrew Psalm number twenty-two, from the Jewish Bible's book of Psalms: "My God, my 
God, why have you abandoned me?" 

But that is not all there is to Psalm twenty-two. In fact, it continues. And as it continues, it contains the 


following lines-- 


I am... abused by all men, scorned by the people. 
All who see me jeer at me, 
make mouths at me and wag their heads.... 


trouble is near, and I have no helper. 
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A herd of bulls surrounds me, 

great bulls of Bashan beset me. 

Ravening and roaring lions 

open their mouths wide against me.... 

The huntsmen are all about me; 

a band of ruffians rings me round, 

and they have hacked off my hands and my feet. 

I tell my tale of misery while they look on and gloat. 
They share out my garments among them 


and cast lots for my clothes. 


The Gospel According to Mark, of course, does report that those who crucify Jesus do in fact "divide his clothes, 
drawing lots for them, who would take what"; and this echoes the lines from Psalm twenty-two, "They share out 
my garments among them and cast lots for my clothes." Moreover, the Gospel also reports that those passing by 
the crucifixion of Jesus were in fact "jeering at him, wagging their heads"; and this echoes the lines from Psalm 
twenty-two, "All who see me jeer at me...and wag their heads." Finally, in the Mark Gospel's general pattern of 
bilateral symmetry, the allusion in chapter fifteen to Psalm twenty-two, with its "A herd of bulls surrounds me, 
great bulls of Bashan beset me," and "Ravening and roaring lions open their mouths wide against me," corresponds 
to the passage in chapter one when Jesus in the wilderness was "with the wild beasts." 

But there is something else interesting in the correspondence between the crucifixion passage in chapter fifteen 
and the corresponding wilderness passage in chapter one. Chapter one follows the report that "he was with the 
wild beasts," with another interesting report. It reports that "the angels were at his service" [diekonoun auto]. And 
chapter fifteen follows the passage in which Jesus quotes Psalm twenty-two with the observation, some six verses 
later, that the three women looking on from a distance at his crucifixion, "when he was in Galilee...were at his 
service" [diekonoun auto]. 

In other words, in the three women looking on from a distance at Jesus’ crucifixion in chapter fifteen of the 
Gospel According to Mark, there is an element of something more than merely human, thanks to their association 
with the angels of chapter one, and to the use of the same vocabulary to describe both them and the angels. And 
when Jesus, with those three women looking on from a distance, invokes Psalm twenty-two, telling "my tale of 
misery while they look on and gloat," we cannot help but be reminded of the prayer of Ajax to the Furies, "Look at 
me! How wretchedly the sons of Atreus are destroying me. Kill those rotten men! ... Let not one of them live!” 

For the Furies to whom Ajax appealed were women, but more than women, and more than merely human. 
They were always three in number. And they had a specific job and purpose in life. They existed to exact revenge. 
But not just revenge in general. They took revenge for unpunished crimes, on criminals who had managed to 
escape or avoid legal punishment. And they took revenge for a particular type of unpunished crime. They 
punished those who had gone unpunished for murder. 

So, when Jesus is unjustly executed in the Gospel According to Mark, and by invoking Psalm twenty-two, tells 


his "tale of misery" while his executioners "look on and gloat," his execution is seen from a distance by three women 
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who are associated with more-than-human beings. And we cannot help but see in these three women some 
allusion to the Furies of Greek mythology, and to revenge on those who murder with apparent impunity. 

The names of the women in the Gospel According to Mark, of course, are given as "Mary the Magdalen and 
Mary the mother of little Jacob and of Joset and Salome." The traditional names assigned to the Furies, on the 
other hand, are very different: Tisiphone, Megaera, and Alecto. And yet there are certain echoes of the Furies in 
the names of the Mark Gospel's three women. The name "Mary," or Maria in Greek, is not very different from 
Megaera. The name "Magdalen," or Magdalene in Greek, is not very different from a combination of Megaera and 
Alecto. And the name "Salome," which is the same in Greek, is not very different from the name of a man whom 


Virgil in the Aeneid locates in the vicinity of the Furies in the underworld. That man's name is Salmoneus. 


At the very end of the Gospel According to Mark, the same three women who had witnessed the execution of Jesus 
run away from his tomb, possessed by terror and bodily trembling, and say nothing to anyone, because they are 
afraid. There is no joy at the end of the Gospel According to Mark, and no great hope--even though the Gospel 
had just included the information that Jesus has been raised up. Instead of joy and hope and the worldwide 
proclamation that Jesus has been raised up, there is only terror, bodily trembling, fear, and silence. And now we 
can understand why. 

In the Gospel According to Mark, for Jesus to be raised up means that he has been vindicated. He was right in 
what he said, right in what he preached, right in how he lived, and right in what he did. And not just right, but 
exquisitely right--kalos in the Greek of the Gospel. And what he said, what he preached, how he lived, and what 
he did constituted a fundamental rejection of the religion of the law, and a complete commitment to the religion 
of the spirit. And for that rejection of the law and commitment to the spirit, Jesus was executed. And now, after 
being executed, he has been vindicated. 

But his vindication will not stop with his being raised up. His death will also be avenged. And that vengeance 
will include the destruction of the temple. So, the same terror and bodily trembling that seized the high priest in 
chapter three of the Second Book of Maccabees also seizes the three women at the tomb in the Gospel According 
to Mark. And those emotions seize them all for the very same reason. The women in Mark, like the high priest in 
Maccabees, see a coming profanation of the temple. But the women know that this coming profanation is not an 
isolated event. It is part of a catastrophic destruction that will be exacted in revenge for the murder of Jesus. 

It was to foreshadow that coming destruction that the three women themselves had observed the crucifixion 
as reminders of the avenging Furies. It was to foreshadow that coming destruction that the temple curtain had 
been shredded as a reminder of Juno's unleashing of war upon the land in the Aeneid. And it was to foreshadow 
that coming destruction that the Gospel According to Mark, at the moment when Jesus is first led off to his death, 
refers to two apparently irrelevant characters who appear nowhere else in its entire narration. And it gives their 


names as Alexander and Rufus. 
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Chapter 26 


For a Second Time 


Synopsis 


The Gospel According to Mark reveals itself to be composed of seven successive segments, each of which mirrors 
the structure of the Gospel as a whole. Each of the Gospel's seven constitutive segments is itself constructed 
according to the same basic pattern of bilateral symmetry as is the whole Gospel. Each segment, in its structure, 
is the Gospel in miniature, with mutually corresponding passages bracketing each other, working from both ends 


to the center. 


Details 


In the fourteenth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus and his disciples have just eaten their Passover 
supper. They have all gone out to the Mount of Olives. Jesus has just predicted that the disciples will all abandon 
him. And Peter has protested that he himself will never leave. Then Jesus tells Peter, "By Amen, I tell you that this 
very night, before a rooster crows twice, you will deny me three times." 

Well, sure enough, later on in that chapter, Peter does in fact three times deny knowing Jesus. And, sure 
enough, a rooster crows twice. And it happens this way. First, Peter denies knowing Jesus. Then a rooster crows 
once. Then, twice more, Peter denies knowing Jesus. "And straightway," the Gospel says, "for a second time a 
rooster crowed." 

And the question arises, Just why does the rooster have to crow twice? Why isn't once enough? Isn't the 
important thing the fact that Peter denies knowing Jesus, and does so before the night is over? And wouldn't a 
single cockcrow be a good enough signal that the night was over? Why does the end of the night have to be marked 
by a second cockcrow? Why does it have to be part of this prediction that the rooster will actually crow not just 
once, but twice? 

For an answer to that question, we need to notice a number of other passages in this Gospel when events occur 


not merely once, but twice. 
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The opening verses of the Gospel According to Mark [1:1-13] center around the character of John the Baptist. 
First, they close a kind of circle, by pointing out that something written long ago is now coming true. Then they 
quote the Jewish Bible's Book of Exodus, in which the Lord God says, "I am sending my messenger...to prepare the 
road." Then they refer to John as "baptizing," and "announcing a baptism of metanoia for the dismissal of sins." 
Then they describe John's meager clothing and food. They mention footwear and "a holy spirit," then something 
happening, and days; then Galilee, a symbolic death in water and resurrection from it, a parental relationship, and 
pleasing someone; and finally going into the wilderness, being with animals, and service. 

But that is not the only time that these elements are mentioned together in the Gospel According to Mark. 
Early in its chapter six [6:6b-37a], this Gospel will resurrect them, when it recounts John's execution by King 
Herod. 

There, in 6:6b-37a, a kind of circle is closed, when Jesus makes a circuit of some villages [periegen tas komas 
kuklo], just as a kind of circle was closed in 1:1-13, when something written long ago was declared to be coming 
true. 

In 6:6b-37a, Jesus begins to send The Twelve out, two by two, just as a messenger was sent in 1:1-13. And the 
word for "send," apostellein, in chapter six, is the same verb used in chapter one's quotation from Exodus, apostello. 

In chapter six, Jesus tells The Twelve to take nothing for the road, recalling chapter one's reference to preparing 
the road. And the word for "road," hodon, in chapter six, is the same as the word in chapter one's quotation from 
Exodus, hodon. 

In chapter six, people say that John the baptizing one has been raised up from the dead, recalling chapter one's 
reference to John as baptizing. And chapter six uses the same word for "baptizing" as in chapter one, baptizon. 

In chapter six, The Twelve go out and announce that people must metanoosin--or change everything about the 
way they think--just as in chapter one John announced a baptism of metanoia. And the verb for "announce" in 
chapter six, keruxan, is another form of the words used in chapter one, kerusson and ekerussen. 

In chapter six, Jesus tells The Twelve to be sparing in their clothing and food, and this corresponds to the 
description of John in chapter one, who was sparing there in his meager clothing and food. In both passages, the 
same verb is used for "clothe"--endedumenos and endusesthe. And both passages mention a "belt," zonen. 

In chapter six, Jesus refers to footwear [hypodedemenous sandalia]. And in chapter one, John himself had 
referred to footwear [hypodematon]. 

In chapter six, King Herod considers John "a holy man," just as John in chapter one had spoken of "a holy 
spirit." And the adjective for "holy" in chapter six, hagion, is the same as that in chapter one, hagio. 

Chapter six says that "it happened to be Herod's birthday" [genomenes hemeras...]. And chapter one had said, 
in a similar phrase in Greek, that "it happened in those days" [egeneto en...hemerais]. 

Chapter six mentions "the leading citizens of Galilee." And chapter one had Jesus coming "from Nazareth in 
Galilee." 

In chapter six, King Herod says that "The one I decapitated, John, has in fact been raised up" in literal death 
and resurrection. And chapter one had Jesus being submerged in the Jordan by John and then emerging from the 
water in a symbolic death and resurrection. 

Chapter six features the parental relationship of a mother and her daughter. And chapter one had featured a 


parental relationship as well, for it had a voice in heaven calling Jesus "my beloved son." 
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Both chapters mention someone being pleased--in chapter six, Herod is pleased by the daughter; and in chapter 
one, the voice in heaven had been pleased by Jesus. Both chapters describe the placement of one thing onto 
another--in chapter six, John’s head is placed on a platter; and in chapter one, the spirit had descended onto 
Jesus. Both chapters feature a deserted area, or wilderness--in chapter six, Jesus takes his disciples into a 
deserted area [eis eremon topon]; and in chapter one, the spirit casts Jesus out into the wilderness [eis ten eremon]. 
Both chapters mention animals in the wild--in chapter six, people are said to look like sheep without a shepherd; 
and in chapter one, Jesus in the wilderness had been with wild beasts. Finally, both chapters describe 
services performed--in chapter six, Jesus tells the disciples to serve bread to the crowd; and in chapter one, 
angels had served Jesus. 


But there is more. 


Immediately following that second passage, 6:6b-37a, there is the passage 6:37b-45, which focuses on a feeding of 
five thousand men, and which is resurrected in 8:19-22a. In both passages, Jesus asks the disciples something 
about “how many” [posous]--in the first passage, it is how many loaves of bread they have; and in the second, it is 
how many baskets full of leftovers they collected. Both passages mention five loaves of bread, five thousand men, 
and twelve baskets of leftover fragments. Finally, both passages mention Bethsaida--for at the end of the first 
passage, Jesus and his disciples head for Bethsaida; and at the end of the second passage, they arrived there. 


But there is more yet. 


Immediately following that second passage, 8:19-22a, there is the passage 8:22b-26, which is resurrected in 10:49- 
52. In both passages, Jesus cures blind men. In both passages, Jesus asks questions using similar Greek 
phraseology--in the first passage, 8:22b-26, he uses the phrase ei ti blepeis to ask, “Are you looking at anything?”; 
and in the second, 10:49-52, the phrase ti soi theleis poieso to ask, “What do you want me to do for you?” Both 
passages use the same vocabulary--anablepsas when the first man looks up, and anablepso when the second man 
wants to see again. Then eneblepsen when the first man’s sight returns, and aneblepsen when the second man sees 
again. Finally, both passages close with the cured men not going into villages--the first passage, when Jesus tells 
the man not to go into the village; and the second, when the cured man in fact does not go into a village, but instead 
follows Jesus on the road. 


Again, there is still more. 


Immediately following that second passage, 10:49-52, there is the passage 11:1-11, which is reflected by 12:28-37a. 
Both passages have to do with mountains. The first passage, 11:1-11, is set at the Mount of Olives; and the second, 
12:28-37a, deals with commandments which, according to the Jewish Bible’s book of Exodus, the Lord gave to 
Moses on a mountain. Both passages involve pairs--in the first, Jesus sends two disciples; and in the second, he 
speaks of two commandments. Both passages refer to “the lord” with the same word, kurios--in the first, “the lord” 


needs something; and in the second, “the Lord our God is one lord? 
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Each passage involves a challenge and a successful response--in the first, Jesus’ disciples are challenged, and 
respond successfully; and in the second, Jesus himself is challenged, and responds successfully. Both passages 
involve repetitions--in the first, Jesus’ question is repeated; and in the second, his answer is. 

Both passages refer to animals--the first reports that a colt is brought to Jesus; and the second mentions 
holocausts, or animals which are sacrificed. Both passages mention kingdoms--in the first, it is "the kingdom of 
our father David"; and in the second, "the kingdom of God." Both passages refer to the legendary king David as a 
father--in the first passage, by the term "our father David"; and in the second, by speaking of "David's son." Both 
passages again use forms of the word "lord'"--the first passage mentions "the name of the Lord"; and the second 
passage quotes the phrase "The Lord said to my lord..." 

Both passages refer to sitting--in the first, Jesus sits on a colt; and in the second passage, the Lord tells "my 
lord" to sit. Both passages deal with something underfoot--the first passage has people spreading their clothes on 
the road in front of Jesus, so that the clothes wind up beneath his feet; and the second passage refers to putting 
"your enemies beneath your feet." Both passages quote the Jewish Bible’s Book of Psalms--the first, when the crowd 
quotes some lines from it; and the second, when Jesus does. Finally, both passages close with the temple--the first 
passage ends with Jesus going into it; and the second passage is set in it. 


But there is still more. 


Immediately following that second passage, 12:28-37a, there is the passage 12:37b-44, which is reflected in 14:1-9. 
Both passages begin by referring to large groups of people--in the first passage, 12:37b-44, a large crowd likes to 
listen to Jesus; and in the second, 14:1-9, Jesus' opponents want to capture and kill him, but not during the feast, 
"because the people would riot." 

Both passages refer to men of letters--the first passage begins with Jesus warning against them; and in the 
second passage, they are looking for a way to capture and kill him. Both passages refer to houses--in the first 
passage, Jesus says that the men of letters "eat up the houses of widows"; and in the second passage, he is located 
"in the house of Simon the Leper." Both passages refer to Jesus at rest--in the first passage, he is "sitting" [kathisas], 
and in the second, "reclining" [katakeimenou]. 

Both passages refer to the poor--in the first passage, a woman is described as "poor" [ptoche]-- and in the 
second passage, people complain that the woman's ointment could be sold, and the money given to the poor [tois 
ptochois]. In both passages, Jesus uses his distinctive oath, Amen. 

In each passage, Jesus declares that a woman has exhausted her capabilities--in the first, when he says that the 
woman has contributed "everything she had" [panta hosa eichen]; and in the second when, in a similar Greek 
phrase, he says of the woman that "she has done what she could" [ho eschen epoiesen]. Both passages use similar 
Greek phraseology--in the first, the woman contributes “all she had to live on” with the phrase holon ton bion autes; 
while in the second, what the woman has done will be announced “all over the world” with the phrase eis holon ton 
kosmon. Finally, both passages refer to outcomes--in the first, the men of letters "have already received their 
reward"; but in the second, the woman's reward is yet to come, when the good news is announced all over the 
world. 

And yet that isn't all. 
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Immediately following that second passage, 14:1-9, there is the passage 14:10-14, which is reflected in 14:43b-49a. 
In both passages, 14:10-14 and 14:43b-49a, the disciple Judas is identified as "one of The Twelve." Both passages 
associate Judas with high priests--in the first, he goes to the high priests; and in the second, he leads a crowd from, 
among others, the high priests. Both passages refer to “handing over” --in the first, Judas looks for a good time to 
hand Jesus over [paradoi]; and in the second, he is called "the one who handed him over" [ho paradidous]. Both 
passages refer to something given--in the first, the high priests promise to give Judas money; and in the second, 
Judas has given his accomplices a signal. 

Both passages involve blade work--in the first, the Passover victim is being slaughtered; and in the second, 
someone draws a sword and chops off a slave's ear. Both passages allude to the ceremonies of Osiris--in the first, 
two disciples are met by the Osirian figure of a man carrying a jar of water; and in the second, Judas is accompanied 
by a crowd carrying Osirian clubs. 

Both passages allude to teaching--in the first, Jesus is called "the teacher"; and in the second, he says that every 
day he was in the temple, teaching. Finally, in both passages, Jesus speaks of being accompanied in an indoor 
location--first, he speaks of being with his disciples in a guest room; and second, he speaks of having been with his 
opponents in the temple. 


But there is one final pair of mutually corresponding passages. 


Immediately following that last passage, 14:43b-49a, there is the passage 14:49b-50, which is reflected in 16:7b-8. 
Both passages mention the fulfillment of predictions--14:49b-50 when Jesus says that he is being arrested “in order 
that the scriptures may be fulfilled”; and 16:7b-8 when three women are told that they will see Jesus in Galilee, “as 
he told you.” 

Also. both passages report flights made in fear--the first when it says that all the disciples "left him and ran 


away" [ephugon]; and the second when it says that the three women leaving the tomb ran away [ephugon] in fear. 


So, the Gospel According to Mark would seem to be comprised of seven successive segments-- 


1:1 - 6:37a 


6:37b - 8:22a 


8:22b - 10:52 


11:1 - 12:37a 


12:37b - 14:9 
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14:10 - 14:49a 


and 14:49b - 16:8. 


The first segment begins and ends with passages focusing on John the Baptist. The second, with passages 
focusing on bread and feedings of five thousand. The third, with passages focusing on blind men. The fourth, 
with passages focusing on the rulership of Israel. The fifth, with passages focusing on men of letters, and on women 
who hold nothing back. The sixth, with passages focusing on the handing over of Jesus by Judas. And the seventh, 
with passages focusing on the fulfillment of predictions, and with flights in fear. 

In the first segment, Jesus performs cures, chooses his Twelve, teaches, and delivers parables. In the second, 
he deals with food and feeding. In the third, he presents "God's point of view." In the fourth, he confronts 
Jerusalem and its temple religion. In the fifth, he delivers an eschatological discourse. In the sixth, he is handed 
over. And in the seventh, he is tried, condemned, killed, and raised up. 

But the question is, are these correspondences mere coincidences? Are they really meant to be there, or are 
they just accidents? 

From what we know so far of the Gospel According to Mark, it seems unlikely that they would be just accidents. 
It seems more likely that they are there by design. But there is one way to find out. 

In this Gospel's general pattern of bilateral symmetry, pairs of mutually corresponding passages always bracket 
other pairs of mutually corresponding passages, which in turn bracket other pairs of mutually corresponding 
passages, and so on. 

In this way, the syllable ar, which both begins and ends the Gospel in 1:1a and 16:8c, brackets 1:1b's "good 
news" and 16:8b's "saying nothing to anyone." In turn, 1:1b and 16:8b bracket 1:1c's "anointed son of God" and 
16:8a's "fear and trembling possessed them." Then 1:1c and 16:8a bracket 1:2a's "As it is written" and 16:7d's "as he 
told you." Next, 1:2a and 16:7d bracket 1:2b's "Look," or "Behold," and 16:7c's "There you will see him." After that, 
1:2b and 16:7c bracket 1:2c's "I am sending my messenger ahead of you, to prepare your road" and 16:7b's "he is 
going ahead of you into Galilee." Then 1:2c and 16:7b bracket 1:3a's "voice of one shouting in the desert" and 
16:7a's "Go tell the disciples and Peter." And so on. 

So, if the seven pairs of corresponding passages with which we have just been concerned here are really 
intended to be mutually corresponding passages, then each pair of them should itself bracket another pair of 
mutually corresponding passages, which should in turn bracket another pair, and so on. 

Consequently, there is one way to see if the seven pairs of passages we have discovered, really are meant to 
delineate segments of this Gospel. And that way is to see if each pair brackets within itself another pair of mutually 
corresponding passages, which themselves bracket another pair, and so on. 


So, let us see whether or not they do. 


Between 1:1-13 and 6:6b-37a, which both focus on John the Baptist, there are a pair of interesting passages. Both 


1:14-15 and 6:4-6a focus on prophets and how they are treated, and on home territories, and on faith. In the first 
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passage, the prophet in question is John the Baptist; while in the second passage, it is just "a prophet." In the first 
passage, John is handed over; and in the second, a prophet goes unhonored. In the first passage, Jesus goes home 
to Galilee; and in the second, he speaks of a prophet's own neighborhood [patridi]. Finally, in the first passage, 
Jesus says "act with faith [pisteuete] in the good news"; while in the second, he is surprised by people's lack of faith 
[apistia]. 

But between those two passages are another interesting pair. Both 1:16-22 and 5:18-6:3 focus on 
accompaniment, on two stories of the liberation of children, and then on teaching in synagogues on the Sabbath. 
In the first passage, Jesus invites Simon and Andrew to accompany him; but in the second, he refuses to allow a 
cured demoniac to. In the first passage, the same story is told twice of two brothers leaving their nets, which are 
symbols of entanglement. And in the second passage, the same story is told twice of a "daughter" being liberated 
from the entanglements of religious laws. In the first passage, Jesus teaches in the synagogue in Capharnaum on 
the Sabbath; and in the second passage, he also teaches in a synagogue on the Sabbath. In both passages, there are 
characters named James and Simon. And in both passages, people are "amazed" [exeplesonto]. 

Between those two passages are another interesting pair. Both 1:23-24 and 5:2-17 focus on men in foul spirits, 
on their remarks to Jesus, and on titles they give Jesus. In the first passage, the possessed man asks Jesus, "What is 
there between you and us?" And in the second passage, the possessed man asks him, "What is there between you 
and me?" In the first passage, the possessed man asks Jesus, "Have you come to destroy us?" And in the second 
passage, the possessed man begs him, "Don't torture me!" In the first, the possessed man calls Jesus "the holy one 
of God." And in the second, the possessed man calls him "son of the most high God." 

Between those two passages are 1:25-29a and 4:39-5:1. In the first, Jesus orders an evil spirit to muzzle itself 
[phimotheti]; and in the second, he orders the wind to [pephimoso]. In the first, the possessed man gives a great 
cry [phone megale]; and in the second, there comes a great calm [galene megale]. In both passages, people ask of 
Jesus, "Who is this?" In the first, they note that "even the foul spirits obey him"; and in the second, they note that 
"even the wind and the sea obey him." Finally, at the end of both passages, Jesus leaves and goes somewhere else. 
In the first passage, to the home of Simon and Andrew. And in the second, to the territory of the Gerasenes. 

Between those two passages are 1:29b-31 and 4:36b-38. In the first passage, Jesus goes with James and John; 
and in the second, other boats are with his. In the first passage, Simon's mother-in-law is lying down; and in the 
second, Jesus is. In the first passage, Jesus raises Simon's mother-in-law; and in the second passage, the disciples 
raise Jesus. 

Between those two passages, both 1:32-33 and 4:35-36a establish the time as evening and refer to crowds. 

Both 1:34 and 4:33-34 involve things Jesus refuses to do. In the first, letting demons speak. And in the second, 
speaking without using parables. 

Both 1:35-39 and 4:30-32 involve expansion. In the first passage, Jesus must expand the area his teaching 
covers, by spreading it to other villages. And in the second, a mustard plant expands as it grows from the seed. 

Both 1:40-45 and 4:26-29 involve things happening without effort. In the first passage, a leper spreads the 
news everywhere without effort from Jesus. And in the second, the soil itself makes plants grow without effort 


from the sower. 
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In both 2:1-12 and 4:21-25, certain things are taken away, and others are revealed. In the first passage, men 
take away tiles from a roof, the secret thoughts of men of letters are revealed, and Jesus tells a paralyzed man to 
take away his mat. In the second passage, Jesus says that whatever is hidden will be revealed, and that a man who 
has nothing will have even that taken away. 

As for 2:13-15 and 4:20, people in the second passage hear the message and accept it, like Levi in the 
first passage, who follows Jesus. 

In 2:16-17 and 4:18-19, worries in the second passage crowd in and choke the message, like the worries in 
the first passage about eating with tax collectors and sinners. 

In 2:18-20 and 4:16-17, trouble and persecution come in the second passage, as when the bridegroom is 
taken away in the first. 

In 2:21-22 and 4:15, the enemy takes away the message in the second passage, as a new patch is torn off an 
old garment in the first. 

In 2:23-28 and 4:10-14 both, disciples are mentioned. The first passages "Have you never read...2" is 
matched by the second passage’s "Don't you understand...?" And the disciples in the second passage are given 


the secret of the kingdom of God, as David's men in the first passage were given the temple bread. 


In 3:1-6 and 4:3-9, plants are withered in the second passage, and a man's hand is withered in the first. 

In both 3:7-12 and 4:1-2, there are such large crowds, at the sea, that Jesus has to get into boats. And in both 
passages, there are restrictions on speech--in the first, Jesus orders foul spirits not to make him openly known; and 
in the second, he himself won't make things known openly, but insists on speaking in parables. 

Both 3:13-14a and 3:35 focus on "doing" or "forming," and on "wanting" or "willing." In the first passage, Jesus 
calls to himself those he wants [ethelen], and forms [epoiesen] them into Twelve. And in the second passage, he 
says that the members of his true family do the will of God, or what God wants [poiese to thelema tou theou]. 

Both 3:14b-17a and 3:31-34 focus on sending, on brothers, and on the outside. In the first passage, Jesus sends 
[apostelle] his Twelve; while in the second passage, people send [apesteilen] for Jesus. In the first passage, John and 
Jacob [or James] are brothers; while in the second passage, those who send for Jesus are his mother and brothers. 
In the first passage, Jesus gives The Twelve the power to cast demons outside [ekballein]; and in the second passage, 
Jesus' mother and brothers are standing outside [exo]. 

Both 3:17b-22 and 3:28-30 refer to “sons” --in the first passage, Jesus calls John and Jacob [or James] "sons of 
thunder"; and in the second, he speaks of "sons of men." Both passages refer to serious wrongdoing--the first 
passage speaks of "Judas Iscariot, who handed him over"; and the second passage says that "whoever blasphemes 
against the holy spirit...is guilty of an eternal sin." Both passages refer to captivity--in the first passage, people go 
out to seize Jesus; and in the second passage, he refers to someone who "will never be released" [ouk echei aphesin 
eis ton aiona]. In both passages, people accuse Jesus of being possessed--first, by charging that he has Beelzeboul 
in him; and second, by saying that what he has in him is a foul spirit. 

Finally, both 3:23-25 and 3:26-27 speak of "a satan" or "the Satan," of not being able to do something, of 
standing, of being divided, and of a household. 

It seems clear, then, that the pairs of mutually corresponding passages 1:1-13 and 6:6b-37a do, in fact, bracket 
another pair of mutually corresponding passages which in turn bracket another pair, and so on. The 


correspondences in this first segment, at least, seem plainly deliberate. 
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But what about in the other six segments of the Gospel According to Mark? 


In the second of the seven segments, between 6:37b-45 and 8:19-22a, which both focus on breaking bread, on 
feeding a crowd of five thousand with five loaves, on twelve baskets of leftovers, and on going to Bethsaida, there 
are another pair of interesting passages. Both 6:45-52 and 8:13-18 involve "the other side," a boat, seeing, failing 
to put something together, and having hearts turned to stone. 

Then between those two passages, both 6:53-56 and 8:11-12 involve going out, beginning, and people who 
have designs on Jesus, and plans to achieve those designs. For in the first passage, Jesus and his disciples go out of 
a boat, and in the second passage, the Pharisees go out. In the first passage, people begin to bring the sick to Jesus, 
and in the second, the Pharisees begin to argue with him. In the first passage, people want to be healed by touching 
Jesus’ clothing. And in the second passage, Pharisees want to trap him by demanding a sign from heaven. 

Both 7:1-13 and 8:1-10 mention the disciples and eating and rules for eating. In the first passage, Pharisees 
and men of letters see some of Jesus' disciples, while in the second, Jesus calls the disciples. In the first passage, the 
Pharisees follow eating prescriptions that require people frequently to wash their hands and utensils. But in the 
second, Jesus requires no washing at all, but simply calls for people to drop to the ground and then gives the 
disciples food to distribute to them. 

Both 7:14-15 and 7:31-17 involve things going into and coming out of people. In the first passage, Jesus speaks 
of what goes into a man, and of what comes out of him. And in the second, he puts into a man's ears and mouth 
his own fingers--after which, sounds go into the man's ears and come out of his mouth without hindrance. 

Omitting the unaccepted verse 7:16, both 7:17-23 and 7:24-30 involve being in houses, and things going into 
and coming out of people. In the first passage, Jesus goes into a house away from the crowd; and in the second, he 
goes into a house and doesn't want anyone to know. In the first passage, Jesus speaks of something going into a 
man but not going into his heart, and so not making him unclean; and in the second passage, a woman says that a 
foul spirit has gone into her daughter. Then in the first passage, Jesus speaks of all the evil things that come out of 
a man, and of what has gone into his stomach coming out into a primitive form of the toilet; and in the second 


passage, he says that the demon has been flushed out of the woman's daughter. 


In the third segment of the seven, between 8:22b-26 and 10:49-52, which both focus on blind men, are 8:27-30 and 
10:46b-48. Both segments feature Jesus with his disciples, a road, Jesus’ identity, words that sound like the name 
of the prophet Elijah, and giving orders. In the first passage, Jesus asks his disciples something; and in the second, 
his disciples are leaving Jericho with him. In the first, Jesus and his disciples are on the road [en te hodo]; and in 
the second, Bartimaios is sitting beside the road [para ten hodon]. In the first, Jesus asks his disciples, "Who do 
men say that I am?" And in the second, Bartimaios says that Jesus is the "son of David." In the first, some say that 
Jesus is Elijah [Elian in the Greek text]; and in the second, Bartimaios asks for mercy in a way that echoes the Greek 
name for Elijah, eleeson. Finally, in the first passage, Jesus gives an order to his disciples [epetimesen autois]; while 


in the second, he gives one to Bartimaios [epetimon auto]. 
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Between those two passages are 8:31-38 and 10:32-46a. In both passages, Jesus "begins" to teach his disciples 
something. In both passages, the title "the son of man" appears twice. In both passages, Jesus predicts his own 
death and resurrection. In both passages, certain disciples miss something: first Peter, and second James and John. 
In both passages, Jesus speaks of people imitating him: first by following him, and second by sharing his cup and 
his baptism. Finally, both passages feature paradoxes--in the first, that to save one's life, one must lose it; and in 
the second, that to be the first of all, one must become the slave of all the rest. 

Between those two passages are 9:1-13 and 10:23-31. Both have to do with taste or digestion--in the first 
passage, Jesus speaks of people "tasting death"; and in the second, of people doing something "dyspeptically" 
[dyskolos]. Then both feature references to "the kingdom of God." Then they both feature something difficult--in 
the first passage, Jesus takes some disciples up a towering mountain; and in the second, the astonished disciples 
hear Jesus say again "how distasteful it is to go into the Kingdom of God." 

Both passages refer to removal by scraping--in the first passage, Jesus’ clothes become whiter than any earthly 
scraping [gnapheus epi tes ges] could make them; and in the second, he says that for a rich man to go into the 
"kingdom of God" is harder than scraping a camel through "the eye of the needle." Both passages feature 
conversations--in the first passage, Elijah and Moses converse with Jesus; and in the second, the disciples speak 
with one another. 

Both passages refer to human efforts or accomplishments--the first, when Peter speaks of building shrines to 
commemorate appropriately what they have just seen; and the second, when Jesus speaks of something which is 
humanly impossible. Both feature supernatural achievements--in the first, a voice from a cloud speaks to the 
disciples; and in the second, Jesus speaks of what is possible for a god. 

Both passages involve looking--the first passage, when the disciples look around; and the second, when Jesus 
looks at them. Both stress isolation with Jesus--the first, when the disciples see "only Jesus with them"; and the 
second, when Peter says, "See, we have left everything and followed you." 

In both passages, Jesus uses the term “no one” --first, when he says to tell "no one"; and second, when he refers 
again to "no one." In both passages, Jesus references a future situation--first, when he speaks of a time when "the 
son of man has been stood back up from among dead people"; and in the second, when he speaks of "the coming 
age." Then, both passages deal again with those two future situations--in the first, the disciples ask what "standing 
back up from among dead people" can mean; and in the second, Jesus speaks of "unending life." 

Finally, both passages create symmetrical structures. In the second passage, the structure is obvious. It 
mentions "the first," then "the last," then "the last" again, and finally "the first" again. But there is a similar structure 
in the first passage. It starts by saying that Elijah "must come first." Then it has Elijah coming at the last moments 
of history, "to get everything ready." Then it says Elijah and those last moments have already come. And then it 
refers to something that was "written" long ago, and therefore, was in a sense, "first." 

Between those two passages are 9:14-26 and 10:17-22. Both of them feature “one man” [heis]--in the first 
passage, one comes out from the crowd; and in the second, one comes running up to Jesus. In both passages, the 
men call Jesus "teacher" [didaskale]. In both passages, something has been happening for a long time--in the first 
passage, the boy has been afflicted since childhood [ek paidiothen]; and in the second, the young man has kept the 
commandments from his youth [ek neotetos]. Both passages mention emotional reactions--in the first passage, the 


father asks Jesus to take pity on them [splagchnistheis]; and in the second, Jesus has affection for the young man 
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[egapesen]. Both passages feature deficits--in the first passage, the father is lacking faith; and in the second, the 
young man is lacking "one thing." 

The two passages feature similar Greek terms--in the first passage, the demon only leaves after having shaken 
the boy hard [sparaxas]; and in the second, the young man is distressed [stygnasas] at Jesus answer. In both 
passages, the young people come off badly--in the first, the demon leaves the boy as if dead [hosei nekros]; and in 
the second, the young man leaves in pain [lypomenos]. Finally, both passages involve the term “many” --in the first 
passage, "many" [pollous] say that the boy has died; and in the second, the young man has many [polla] possessions. 

The next two passages, 9:27 and 10:13-16, involve physical contact with Jesus. In the first passage, Jesus grasps 
the child by the hand; and in the second, some people bring children for him to touch, and he places his hands on 
them. 

Both 9:28-29 and 10:10-12 involve indoor scenes, in which the disciples ask a question and Jesus answers them. 
The first passage has to do with driving out a spirit, and the second with divorcing a husband or wife, and so 
"driving" them out. 

In both 9:30-37 and 10:1-9, Jesus and his disciples leave one place and go somewhere else. In both passages, 
Jesus is "teaching them." In both passages, Jesus asks a question. Both passages mention close contact--in the first 
passage, Jesus embraces a child, and in the second he speaks of a man cleaving to his wife. In each passage, Jesus 
speaks of two unions--in the first, he speaks of unions between himself and a child and between himself and the 
one who sent him; and in the second passage, he speaks of the union between a man and his wife, and of God 
joining things together. 

In both 9:38-40 and 9:49-50, Jesus gives directions regarding relations with others, In the first passage, Jesus 
tells his disciples not to interfere with certain other people. And in the second, he tells them to "be at peace with 
others." Moreover, stopping one from performing miracles in Jesus’ name in the first passage may be like causing 
salt to lose its saltiness in the second. 

In 9:41 and 9:48, Jesus speaks of things not happening--in the first verse, of someone not ever losing his reward; 
and in the second, of a worm not reaching its end, and of a fire not being quenched. 

Finally, in both 9:42 and 9:43-47, Jesus speaks of being thrown--in the first case, of being thrown into the sea, 
and in the second, of being thrown into gehenna. In both cases, he speaks of one alternative's being better than 


another. And in both cases, he speaks of "tripping up" [skandalise and skandalize]. 


In the Gospel's fourth segment, between 11:1-11 and 12:28-37a, which both allude to commandments, to the 
number two, to challenges and responses, to kingdoms, to the legendary King David as a father, to the word "lord," 
to sitting, to placements beneath feet, to the Book of Psalms, and to the Jerusalem temple, are 11:12-14 and 12:18- 
27. Both passages deal with death and woody plants--the first, by featuring a dead fig tree; and the second, by 
featuring seven dead brothers and Moses' burning bush. Both deal with barrenness--in the first passage, the fig 
tree has produced no fruit, and in the second, the brothers have produced no offspring. And both passages feature 
negative declarations--in the first passage, it is not the right time of year for figs [ho gar kairos ouk en sukon]; and 


in the second, God is not a god of the dead [ouk estin theos nekron]. 
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Between those two passages are 11:15-33 [omitting the unaccepted verse 11:26] and 12:1-17. In the first 
passage, Jesus does four things. He drives out sellers, he drives out buyers, he overturns the tables of 
moneychangers, and he overturns the chairs of pigeon-sellers. Then, in the second passage, the owner of a vineyard 
likewise does four things. He plants a vineyard, he puts a fence around it, he digs a holding vat, and he builds a 
watchtower. 

In the first passage, Jesus quotes from the Jewish Bible's prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah; and in the second, 
from that same Bible's books of Deuteronomy and Leviticus. Both passages involve contrasts--in the first, between 
a house of prayer and a cave of robbers; and in the second, between a rejected stone and a cornerstone. In both 
passages, Jesus’ opponents undertake actions against him--in the first, when they look for a way to kill him; and in 
the second, when they try to arrest him. But in both passages, his opponents are afraid of the crowd. And then 
both passages involve departures--in the first, when Jesus leaves the city; and in the second, when his opponents 
leave him. 

In both passages, Jesus is addressed as “teacher” --in the first, by Peter, using the Jewish term "rabbi"; and in 
the second, by some from the Pharisees and the Herodians, using the Greek term didaskale. Both passages refer to 
a kind of limitless confidence--the first, when Jesus says that a mountain can be ordered to yank itself up into the 
air and dump itself into the sea; and the second, when he is said not to be put off by anything or anyone [ou melei 
soi peri oudenos]. In the two passages, he uses similar phraseology--first, he tells his disciples "don't doubt...but 
believe" [me diakrithe...alla pisteue]; and in the second, he is told "you do not look...but you teach" [ou gar 
blepeis...all’...didaskeis]. 

In both passages, religious authorities challenge Jesus, and the two challenges involve Greek cognates. In the 
first challenge, Jesus is asked by what right, or authority [exousia], he is doing something, and who gave him that 
right, or authority [exousian]. Then, in the second challenge, he is asked if it is right, or allowed [exestin] to pay 
taxes; and that exestin is a cognate of exousia and exousian from the first challenge. 

In each passage, Jesus responds to the challenge with a question. Each passage involves a conundrum--the 
first, when Jesus poses a conundrum to his opponents; and the second, when he has a conundrum posed to him. 
The two conundrums are basically versions of the same choice--in the first case, between heaven and men; and in 


the second, between God and Caesar. In both cases, his opponents answer. And in both cases, Jesus replies. 


In the fifth of the seven segments, between 12:37b-44 and 14:1-9, which both focus on men of letters, on the poor, 
and on women who hold nothing back, are 13:1-2 and 13:37. Both passages urge visual attentiveness--in the first 
passage, a disciple tells Jesus to "See" [ide]; while in the second passage Jesus tells his disciples to "Keep watch" 
[gregoreite]. 

Between those two passages are 13:3-4 and 13:32-36. In the first of those, some of the disciples ask Jesus to tell 
them when [pote] these things will happen; and in the second, Jesus tells them that they don't know when [pote] 
the lord of the house comes. The first passage features four disciples in Peter, James, John, and Andrew; and the 
second passage lists four possible arrival times in evening, midnight, cockcrow, and sunrise. Finally, both passages 
refer to repose--in the first passage, Jesus is sitting down [kathemenon]; while in the second, people should not be 


asleep or lying down [katheudontas]. 
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Between those two passages are 13:5-20 and 13:21-31. Again, both refer to visual attentiveness--in the first, 
Jesus tells the disciples to "Look" [blepete]; while in the second, he says that someone else will tell them to "See" 
[ide]. In both, Jesus warns against being misled--in the first he says, "Don't let anyone mislead you"; and in the 
second he says, "Don't believe them" because they will try "to mislead, if possible, the chosen ones." In both, he 
speaks of impersonation--in the first, when he says that people will claim to be him, and in the second, when he 
says that "false Christs will arise." 

Both passages involve prophecy--in the first, Jesus precisely prophesies the “birth pangs,” and points out that 
they are “not yet the end”; while in the second, he warns against false prophets. In both passages, he gives similar 
instructions--in the first, “Look out for yourselves” [blepete de humeis heautous]; and in the second, “You yourselves 
look” [humeis de blepete]. 

Both passages feature predictions--in the first, Jesus predicts betrayals, arrests, interrogations, the worldwide 
announcement of the good news, intrafamily seditions, and that the holy spirit will tell them what to say; then in 
the second, he refers to his predictions by saying, "I have told you everything ahead of time." 

In the first he predicts four earthly calamities of nation rising against nation, kingdom rising against kingdom, 
earthquakes, and famines; while in the second he predicts four celestial calamities of the sun darkening, the moon 
not giving her light, the stars falling out of the sky, and the powers of heaven being shaken. 

In both passages, he predicts unusual sights--first, "the abomination of desolation set up where it shouldn't 
be"; and second, "the son of man coming on the clouds." In both, he refers to an exodus--first, saying that people 
in Judea should flee to the hills; and second, predicting that the son of man will send the angels out. In both, he 
refers to collection--first, saying that people should not go back to collect anything to take with them, and second, 
predicting that the angels will collect the chosen ones. 

In both, he speaks of new life--first, of pregnant women and of women with newborn babies, and second, of a 
tree with swollen twigs and with newborn leaves. In both, he speaks of seasons of the year--first, when he says to 
pray it not happen in winter; and second, when he says that summer is near. Finally, in both passages, he refers to 
potential and actual losses--first, of the chance that no creature would be saved; and second, that heaven and earth 


will pass away. 


In the sixth segment, between 14:10-14 and 14:43b-49a, which both focus on Judas as one of The Twelve, on 
handing over, on the chief priests, on teaching, on Osirian images, and on fulfilling what has been written, are 
14:15-21 and 14:41b-43a. 

Both passages involve preparations for something big--in the first passage, disciples prepare the Passover feast; 
and in the second, Jesus says that everything has been done [apechei]. In both passages, a certain time occurs--in 
the first passage, evening has arrived; and in the second, Jesus says that the moment came [elthen he hora]. Both 
passages feature "the son of man" being handed over. And both passages include linguistic elements related to 
birth--in the first passage, Jesus says "better for that man if he had not been born" [egennethe]; and in the second, 


the arrival of Judas is expressed with a verb which shares the same root, paraginetai. 
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Between those two passages, in turn, are 14:22-31 and 14:32-41a. In both, items and individuals are “taken’-- 
in the first passage, Jesus takes hold [labon] of bread and tells his disciples to take hold [labete] of it, and he takes 
hold [labon] of a cup; while in the second passage, he takes [paralambanei] three disciples with him. Both refer to 
essential elements of Jesus’ person--in the first passage, he refers to "my body" and "my blood"; and in the second 
passage, he refers to "my soul." Both passages feature references to the "cup" [poterion]. Both passages involve 
outdoor settings--first, the Mount of Olives; and second, a garden named Gethsemani. In both passages, Jesus 
employs contrasts--in the first, he contrasts "the shepherd" with "the sheep"; and in the second, he contrasts "the 
spirit" with "the flesh." Both passages feature earnest remarks by Jesus to Peter. And both passages conclude with 
references to the number three--in the first passage, Jesus predicts that Peter will three times deny knowing him; 


while in the second passage, Jesus prays three times. 


In the seventh segment, between 14:49b-50 and 16:7b-8, which both focus on the fulfillment of predictions and 
people running away, are 14:51-54 and 16:5-7a. Both passages feature a “young man” [neaniskos]. Both passages 
use forms of the same Greek word for “wearing” or “wrapped in” --in the first passage, the young man is wrapped 
[peribeblemenos] in a linen cloth; and in the second, he is wrapped [peribeblemenon] in a white robe. Both passages 
feature forms of capture and escape--in the first passage, the young man is seized, but he runs away, leaving his 
linen cloth behind; and in the second, Jesus was crucified, but he has been raised up, and has left vacant the place 
where they had laid him. Finally, both passages mention Peter behind Jesus--in the first, Peter follows Jesus into 
the hall; and in the second, Jesus will go ahead of him into Galilee. 

Between those two passages are 14:55-59 and 15:47-16:4. Both passages feature human groups--in the first 
passage, the high priests and the whole council; and in the second, a group of women. Each group is concerned 
with a means to an end--the high priests and council, with testimony that would earn Jesus the death penalty; and 
the women, with spices for anointing his body. Both passages feature elevation--in the first, some men stand up; 
and in the second, the sun is rising. In both passages, people speak--first, witnesses; and second, the women. 

Both passages refer to breaching structures--in the first, witnesses accuse Jesus of promising to destroy the 
temple; and in the second, the women wonder who will roll away the stone from the door of the tomb for them. 
Finally, both passages mention gargantuan achievements--the first, when Jesus is said to have promised to build 
another temple; and the second, when the stone is rolled away from the tomb, “and it was huge.” 

Between those two passages are 14:60-61a and 15:43-46. In each passage, someone takes center stage--in the 
first, the high priest; and in the second, Joseph of Arimathea. The two passages involve similar interactions--in 
the first, the high priest interrogates Jesus; and in the second, Joseph makes a demand of Pilate. Both passages note 
a lack of response from Jesus--in the first, the high priest asks Jesus why he doesn't answer; and in the second, 
Pilate learns that Jesus is already dead. Finally, in both cases, a passageway is blocked--in the first, it is Jesus’ mouth, 
when he remains silent; and in the second, is the doorway of a tomb, when Joseph rolls a stone into it. 

Between those two passages are 14:61b-62 and 15:39-42. Both refer to Jesus’ identity--in the first passage, the 
high priest asks him, "Are you...the son of the blessed one?"; and in the second, a centurion declares him to have 
been "a god's son." Both mention relations of association--the first, when Jesus tells his opponents that they will 


"see the son of man sitting at the right hand of the power"; and the second, when some women who are observing 
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from afar are said to have followed Jesus in Galilee and to have been at his service. Finally, both passages mention 
a certain time--the first refers to a time when "the son of man" will come with the clouds of heaven; and the second 
says that it was already the evening before the Sabbath. 

Between those two passages are 14:63 and 15:38. In the first verse, the high priest shreds his garments. And in 
the second, the temple veil is mysteriously shredded. 

Between those two passages are 14:64-72 and 15:29-37. In the first, the high priest accuses Jesus of blasphemy; 
and in the second, passersby blaspheme him. In the first, the high priest's slave-girl is called "one of the paidiskon"; 
and in the second, the chief priests are said to "mock" Jesus with the related term empaizontes. In the first, the high 
priest's slave girl sees [idousa] Peter; and in the second, the chief priests say they want to see [idomen] Jesus come 
down from the cross. Finally, in the first passage, bystanders [parestotes] challenge Peter, while in the second, other 
bystanders [parestekoton] make comments about Jesus. 

Between those two passages are 15:1-14 and 15:15-27 [omitting the unaccepted verse 15:28]. In both passages, 
Jesus is abused and “handed over” --in the first, he is chained and handed over to Pilate; and in the second, he is 
beaten and handed over to be crucified. The two passages use phonetically similar Greek words--the first, when 
the chief priests convene a council [symboulion]; and the second; when Pilate is trying [boulomenos] to satisfy the 
crowd. 

The first passage involves "the whole council" [holon to synedrion]; while the second involves "the whole 
cohort" [holen ten speiran]. In the first, Pilate asks Jesus if he is the King of the Jews; while in the second, the 
soldiers address him as the King of the Jews. In the first, there is fleeting hope for Jesus when a prisoner named 
Barabbas appears; and in the second, there is small relief for Jesus when a man named Simon is conscripted. 
In the first passage, Pilate offers to free Jesus for the crowd, but they refuse him; and in the second, someone 
offers Jesus drugged wine, but he refuses it. In the first, Pilate again refers to Jesus as King of the Jews; and in 
the second, a written notice declares him King of the Jews. Finally, in the first passage, the crowd shouts for Jesus 


to be crucified; and in the second passage, he is. 


It seems clear then, from all this, that the Gospel According to Mark, in each of its seven segments, mirrors the 
structure that the Gospel takes as a whole. Each of the Gospel's seven constitutive segments is itself constructed 
according to the same basic pattern of bilateral symmetry that characterizes the whole Gospel. Each segment, in 
its structure, is the Gospel in miniature, with mutually corresponding passages bracketing each other, working 
from both ends to the center. 

This pattern holds not only for the entire Gospel, with the apex at "He did everything kalos." It also holds for 
the first segment, which begins and ends with a focus on John the Baptist, and which centers on a kingdom not 
being able to stand and on a house being divided and robbed. It holds for the second segment, which begins and 
ends with a focus on feeding crowds, and which centers on things going into and coming out of people. It holds 
for the third segment, which begins and ends with a focus on blind men, and which centers on the consequences 
of "tripping up" others or of being "tripped up" oneself. It holds for the fourth segment, which begins and ends 
with the rulership of Israel, and which centers on the teaching authority of Jesus. It holds for the fifth segment, 


which begins and ends with men of letters, and with women holding nothing back, and which centers on the end 
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of things. It holds for the sixth segment, which begins and ends with a focus on Judas and his handing over of 
Jesus, and which centers on Jesus’ "cup." And it holds for the seventh segment, which begins and ends with the 
fulfillment of prophecies and with people running away, and which centers on Jesus’ kingship and crucifixion. 

This fact, then, of the internal bilateral symmetry of the seven segments themselves should help us to discover 
the answer to the question with which we started. Why does the rooster in chapter fourteen have to crow twice? 

The passage in which the rooster crows, 14:64-72, is located within the Gospel’s seventh major structural 
segment. And bilaterally symmetrical with it in that segment is the passage 15:29-37. 

In the first passage, 14:64-72, the first cockcrow is associated with Peter's first denial of Jesus, and immediately 
after the second cockcrow Peter breaks down and cries. Is there any reason for these associations? 

What the rooster does in each cockcrow is described by the same Greek word, ephonesen. And it is interesting 
to notice the similarity between that word and a word which occurs in the seventh segment’s corresponding 
passage, 15:29-37. There, when Jesus cries out "My God, my God, why have you abandoned me," he is said to cry 
out "in a loud voice," phone megale. And again, just before he dies, Jesus is said to give "a loud shout," phonen 
megalen. So, the same fundamental language unit, phone, is used in all four cases--the two cases when the rooster 
crows in the first passage, and the two cases when Jesus cries out in the second. 

Moreover, the first time when Jesus cries out, it is to ask why he has been abandoned. And the first time the 
rooster crows is just after Peter has denied knowing Jesus, and so in effect has abandoned him. So, Peter's act of 
denial, which is associated with Jesus' complaint about abandonment, links its accompanying first cockcrow with 
Jesus's first shout. And the timing of the second cockcrow is even more interesting. 

Immediately after the second cockcrow, Peter breaks down and cries. This seems a bit of an extreme reaction 
to the mere crowing of a rooster, even if the crowing reminds Peter [as the first crowing curiously did not] of Jesus’ 
prediction that Peter would deny him. On the other hand, immediately after Jesus' second shout, Jesus in fact dies. 
And the association of the first cockcrow with Jesus’ first shout now associates the second cockcrow with Jesus’ 
second shout, and death. And the association of Peter's tears with the second cockcrow now associates those tears 
with Jesus’ death. So that Peter's tears are, by association, a spontaneous response to Jesus’ death. And seen that 
way, those tears make much more sense. The first cockcrow, associated with Jesus’ first shout, when Jesus did not 
die, brought forth no tears. But the second cockcrow, associated with Jesus second shout, after which Jesus 
immediately dies, does bring forth sudden tears. So, in a way, the cockcrows are identified with Jesus’ cries. And 
that identifies, in a way, the rooster with Jesus. But what can be the point of that identification? 

The cries of the rooster announce the arrival of morning. And if Jesus is identified in some way with the 
rooster, then his cries also in some way announce the arrival of a morning. In fact, the cries of the rooster can in 
a way be considered to call the morning into existence. And if Jesus is identified in some way with the rooster, 
then his cries can also be considered in some way to call a morning into existence. But what sort of morning would 
Jesus’ cries announce, and what sort of morning would they in some way call into existence? 

The whole Gospel According to Mark is about that morning. It is the morning at the end of a long religious 
night, during which people are trapped in slavery to bogus religious laws and practices. It is Jesus' job to announce 
the end of that night of religious slavery, and even to bring about its end. And he does somehow announce the end 
of that night, and he does somehow even bring about that night's end when like the rooster in the corresponding 


passage, he cries out for a second time. 
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Chapter 27 


Three Times 


Synopsis 


The Gospel According to Mark makes sure that when certain things happen, they happen three times. And in 
doing so, it identifies those things as more than accidents, and more than coincidences. In making certain things 


happen three times, it identifies those things as deliberate, intentional, or characteristic. 


Details 


In the fourteenth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus tells his disciples, "All of you will be tripped up 
and snared” [skandalisthesesthe]. But Peter objects, "Even if they are all tripped up and snared, I won't be." And 
Jesus tells him, "By Amen I tell you that this very night...you will deny me three times." And it turns out as Jesus 
predicted. Before the night is over, Peter three times denies that he even knows Jesus. 

But the question is, why is it so important that Peter deny Jesus three times? Why is the number of times he 
denies Jesus important? Isn't it bad enough to deny Jesus at all? Wouldn't it be bad enough to deny him just once? 
Isn't the important thing the fact that Peter denies knowing Jesus at all, and not the number of times that he does 
it? 

Yet, there it is as part of the prediction, the number of times that Peter will deny Jesus. And in fact, the number 
three. And when the prediction comes true, it is not just Peter's predicted denial of Jesus that comes true, but the 
number of times that denial is made. When Peter does actually deny knowing Jesus, he does it the predicted 
number of times. Peter three times denies knowing Jesus, just as Jesus had predicted. 

So, the number three is included here as an integral part of the prediction. And it is included again as an 
integral part of the prediction's fulfillment. But the question is, why is the number three included? Why does the 
Gospel According to Mark care how many times Peter denies Jesus? And why does it care that he does it three 


times? What is so important about the number three that makes this Gospel include it here? 
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At the beginning of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus recruits followers as he walks along the seashore. But 
there is an interesting feature about this activity. Jesus doesn't just recruit followers. He recruits followers three 
times. He performs the same activity three times. First, in 1:16-18, he recruits Simon and Andrew. Second, in 
1:19-20, he recruits James and John. And third, in 2:13-14, he recruits Levi. 

Early in the Gospel, Jesus teaches in synagogues. Each time he does so, he does so on the Sabbath. And each 
time he does so, he heals people. But there is an interesting feature about these synagogue appearances. There are 
three of them in all. Three times, Jesus teaches in synagogues. Three times, he does so on Sabbaths. And three 
times, in synagogues on Sabbaths, he heals people. First, in 1:21-22, when Jesus in a synagogue heals a man of an 
evil spirit. Second, in 3:1-6, when he heals a man of a withered hand. And third, in 6:1-6, when he heals a few sick 
people. 

Toward the end of the Gospel, Jesus visits the temple in Jerusalem. But what is interesting about this visit is 
that it is spread over three separate days, and so amounts to three separate temple visits. The first day that Jesus 
visits the temple, in 11:11, he just looks around. The second day that he visits it, in 11:15-18, he renders temple 
sacrifice impossible. And the third day that he visits it, in 11:27-32, he is challenged by, and challenges in return, 
the chief priests, the men of letters, and the elders. 

Three times in the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus confronts evil spirits. First, at 1:21-22, in the synagogue 
at Capharnaum. Second, at 5:1-20, in the territory of the Gerasenes. And third, at 9:14-29, in the region of Caesarea 
Philippi. 

Three times in this Gospel, Jesus gives bread to his disciples. First, in 6:30-44, near Nazareth, for five thousand 
others. Second, in 8:1-10, perhaps near Decapolis, for four thousand others. And third, in 14:22-26, at Jerusalem, 
for themselves. 

On three occasions in this Gospel, there are loud cries. First in 1:23-28, when an evil spirit shakes a man hard, 
gives a loud scream, and comes out of him. Second, in 9:14-29, when a deaf and dumb spirit, with a scream, throws 
a boy into a fit and comes out of him. And third, in 15:33-37, when Jesus himself gives two loud cries on the cross. 

On three occasions in this Gospel, Jesus is declared to be a god's son. First, in 1:9-11, when a voice from heaven 
tells him, "You are my own dear son." Second, in 9:2-8, when a voice from a cloud tells Peter, James, and John, 
"This is my own dear son." And third, in 15:33-39, when a centurion, after Jesus has died, says "This man really 
was a god's son." 

On three occasions in this Gospel, Jesus speaks of the son of man coming in glory. First, in 8:34-38, to the 
crowd and his disciples. Second, in 13:24-27, to Peter, James, John, and Andrew. And third, in 14:40-44, to the 
high priest. 


But there is another interesting feature about the Gospel According to Mark. It proceeds to a certain extent by 
means of "sandwiches" containing groups of threes. 

For example, in chapters two and three, sandwiched between cures of two paralyzed men, Jesus is challenged 
three times by questioners, and answers them three times with aphorisms. First, in 2:15-17, he is asked why he 
eats with tax collectors and outcasts, and he says, "People who are well do not need a doctor, but only those who 


are sick." Second, in 2:18-22, he is asked why his disciples do not fast, and he answers, "Fresh skins for new wine." 
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And third, in 2:23-28, he is asked why his disciples violate the law by plucking grain on the Sabbath, and he answers, 
"The Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath." 

In chapter four, sandwiched between two scenes of him in a boat, Jesus describes the kingdom of God by means 
of three parables involving seeds. First, in 4:3-20, he tells of a man sowing seed broadcast. Second, in 4:26-29, he 
tells of sown seed sprouting and growing by itself, without help. And third, in 4:30-32, he tells of small seed growing 
into a large plant. 

In chapters four and five, sandwiched between incidents involving inadequate faith, Jesus contributes to three 
recoveries. First, in 5:1-20, he helps a man recover from possession by evil spirits. Second, in 5:25-34, he helps a 
woman recover from a hemorrhage that has lasted twelve years. And third, in 5:21-24 and 5:35-43, he helps a 
young girl recover from apparent death. 

In chapter six, sandwiched between reports of many sick people being cured, three stories occur with strong 
allusions to the Jewish Bible's Book of Exodus. First, in 6:14-29, John the Baptist is murdered for speaking boldly 
to King Herod, as Moses' brother Aaron spoke boldly to the Egyptian Pharaoh in chapters seven through twelve of 
Exodus. Second, in 6:30-44, a crowd of people is miraculously fed in the desert, as happened in chapter sixteen of 
Exodus. And third, in 6:45-52, Jesus miraculously crosses a body of water, as happened in chapter fourteen of 
Exodus. 

In chapters seven and eight, sandwiched between conflicts with Pharisees, three miracles occur involving 
allusions to food and eating. First, in 7:24-30, a Syrophoenician woman's daughter is cured of a demon after the 
mother talks to Jesus of food. Second, in 7:31-37, a man without hearing or speech begins to hear and speak after 
Jesus spits and touches his tongue. And third, in 8:1-10, another crowd is miraculously fed in the desert. 

In chapters eight through ten, sandwiched between cures of sightless men, Jesus predicts three times his own 
murder and resurrection. First, in 8:31-37, his prediction leads to the promise that one who loses his life for Jesus 
and for the good news will save it. Second, in 9:30-37, his prediction leads to the requirement that whoever wants 
to be first must put himself last. And third, in 10:32-45, his prediction leads to the requirement that whoever wants 
to be great must be the servant of the rest. 

In 9:2-8, two figures from the Jewish Bible suddenly appear--Elijah and Moses. Then two references are made 
to them. To Elijah in 9:9-13, and to Moses in 10:2-9. But sandwiched between those two references, there are three 
anecdotes involving kindness to children. First, in 9:14-29, Jesus cures a boy of a deaf and dumb spirit. Second, in 
9:36-37, he says that whoever welcomes a child welcomes him. And third, in 9:42, he warns against causing a child 


to trip up and be snared. 


In the last part of the Gospel, groups of triplets appear even more frequently. 

In 9:42-48, Jesus gives a set of three instructions requiring the willingness to make sacrifices in order to enter 
life and the kingdom of God: "If your hand causes you to trip up and be snared, cut it off." And the same for your 
foot. And the same for your eye. 

In 10:13-31, there are three ways of responding to the kingdom of God. First, in 10:13-16, there is the child's 
way of receiving it. Second, in 10:17-27, there is the rich man's failure to enter it. And third, in 10:28-31, there is 


the disciples’ entry into it by leaving everything else. 
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In chapters eleven through fourteen, there are three mentions of the Mount of Olives. First, in 11:1, Jesus and 
his disciples arrive at the Mount of Olives as they draw near Jerusalem. Second, in 13:3-37, Jesus reveals the future 
to Peter, James, and John while sitting on the Mount of Olives. And third, in 14:26-52, Jesus and his disciples, after 
supper together, sing a hymn and go out to the Mount of Olives. 

Still in chapters eleven through fourteen, there are three mentions of Jesus’ opponents wanting to silence him 
but being afraid of the reaction of the crowd. First, in 11:15-18, the chief priests and men of letters begin looking 
for some way to kill him, but are afraid, because his teaching amazes the crowd. Second, in 12:12, the chief priests 
and men of letters and elders try to arrest Jesus but are afraid of the crowd. And third, in 14:1-2, the chief priests 
and men of letters are looking for a way to arrest Jesus secretly and put him to death but are afraid the people might 
riot. 

In chapters eleven and twelve, there are three rapid allusions to murder. In 11:20-21, Peter draws Jesus' 
attention to a fig tree which Jesus' curse had killed. In 11:27-32, Jesus draws the attention of chief priests, men of 
letters, and elders to John the Baptist, whom Herod's order had killed. And in 12:1-12, Jesus tells a parable of a 
man's "own dear son" being murdered, and of that man's revenge on the murderers. 

In chapter twelve, there are three quick challenges to Jesus. First, in 12:13-17, some Pharisees and members of 
Herod's party try to trap Jesus with a question about taxes. Second, in 12:18-27, some Sadducees try to trap him 
with a question about resurrection. And third, in 12:28-34, a man of letters tries to trap him with a question about 
the most important commandment. In each exchange, Jesus powerfully wins. 

Chapter thirteen is sandwiched between two accounts of generous actions by women. In 12:41-44, a poor 
widow puts "all she had" into the offering box at the temple. And in 14:3-9, a woman does "what she could" by 
anointing Jesus with very expensive perfume. But between those two events, Jesus predicts the future, which will 
consist of three final historical phases and three post-historical actions. 

First, in 13:5-8, there will be wars, earthquakes, and famines. Second, in 13:9-13, his followers will be hated 
and hounded. And third, in 13:14-20, there will be far worse trouble than any the world has ever known. 

Then post-history will arrive. In 13:24-25, the universe will collapse. In 13:26, the son of man will appear. 
And in 13:27, the chosen ones will be gathered up. 

From this point on, Jesus appears to be living only in the future. Virtually everything he says is a prediction, 
and it seems that if he cannot make a prediction, he will not speak. There are three days left in his life, and three 
which will follow his death. 

On the first of his last three days, in 14:1-9, Jesus makes three predictions at the house of Simon the Leper, in 
Bethany. First, that the disciples will always have poor people with them. Second, that Jesus will not always be 
with them. And third, that wherever the good news is announced, the woman's anointing of Jesus will be reported 
in memory of her. 

On the second of his last three days, in 14:12-16, Jesus predicts, first, that two disciples will meet a man carrying 
a jar of water. He predicts, second, that the owner of the house the man enters will show them a large, furnished 
upstairs room. And he predicts, third, that the disciples will prepare the Passover meal in that room. 

On what is technically the third of his last three days, Jesus makes three predictions about his disciples, and 


three others about himself. 
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Of his disciples he predicts, in 14:17-21 and 27-31, first, that one of them will betray him. He predicts, second, 
that they will all leave him. And he predicts, third, that Peter will deny even knowing him. 

Of himself he predicts, in 14:22-31, first, that he will never again drink wine until in the kingdom of God. 
Second, that he will be raised to life. And third, that he will go back into Galilee ahead of them. 

In 14:32-42, Jesus takes three disciples with him, prays the same prayer three times, and three times finds the 
disciples asleep. 

Then his predictions begin to come true. First, in 14:43-46, one of his disciples betrays him. Second, in 14:50- 
52, the other disciples all leave him. And third, in 14:53-72, Peter denies even knowing him, and does so three 
times. 

Now, in chapters fourteen and fifteen, Jesus is subjected to three different sets of judges. First, in 14:52-65, to 
the high priest, the chief priests, the elders, and the men of letters. Second, in 15:1-5, to Pilate. And third, in 15:6- 
15, to the crowd. And in the process, he is charged with an interesting crime--promising to tear down the temple, 
and then replace it in three days [14:57-59]. 

When Jesus has been crucified, in 15:29-32, three groups of people ridicule him: first, passersby; second, the 
chief priests and the men of letters; and third, the two bandits who were crucified with him. 

Then darkness covers the land in 15:33, and it lasts for three hours. 

Finally, after Jesus dies, a group of women appear on the scene three times. First, in 15:40-42, they observe his 
death. Next, in 15:42-47, they see where he is buried. And finally, in 16:1-8, they go to his grave. 


If a thing happens once, it may be an accident. If it happens twice, it may be a coincidence. But if it happens three 
times, it is probably significant. It probably represents a pattern. It probably reveals an underlying or widespread 
tendency, or a skill. If a thing happens three times, it is probably deliberate, intentional, or characteristic. 

The Gospel According to Mark makes sure that when certain things happen, they happen three times. And in 
doing so, it identifies those things as more than accidents, and more than coincidences. In making certain things 
happen three times, it identifies those things as deliberate, intentional, or characteristic. 

When Jesus walks along the seashore recruiting people, or teaches and heals in synagogues on the Sabbath, or 
visits the temple in Jerusalem, or tells people that the son of man will come in glory, or answers his challengers 
with aphorisms, or describes the kingdom of God in terms of seeds, or goes to the Mount of Olives, this Gospel 
makes a point of saying that he does each of those things three times. And by doing so, it wants us to know that 
he doesn't do them by accident or by coincidence, but by design. When Jesus does them, he means to do them. 
He does them deliberately. He does them because he thinks they are important. He does them because they arise 
from within his nature. Doing them is part of who he is. 

When he confronts evil spirits, or gives bread to his disciples, or contributes to people's recoveries, or is kindly 
toward children, this Gospel makes a point of saying that he also does those things three times. And by doing so, 
it wants us to know that he doesn't do those things by accident or by coincidence, but by design. When he does 
them, he means to do them. He does them deliberately. He does them because he thinks they are important, 
because he cannot keep from doing them, because they arise from within his nature. Doing them is part of who 


he is. 
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When he predicts his own murder and resurrection, or predicts the historical or the post-historical future, or 
makes predictions in the house of Simon the Leper, or makes predictions about a man carrying a jar of water, and 
about a man showing an upper room, and about his disciples preparing a meal there, or when he makes predictions 
about his disciples or about himself, this Gospel makes a point of saying that he does those things three times. And 
by doing so, it wants us to know that making predictions is not something Jesus does by accident or by coincidence 
but is something for which he has a skill or a gift. He makes predictions because that arises from within his nature. 
Making predictions is part of who he is. 

And when the predictions which Jesus has made start to come true, not merely does one of them come true at 
a time, or even two of them at a time. When they start to come true, they come true three at a time. And this 
Gospel, in having that happen, wants us to know that Jesus is not just skilled at making predictions, but is skilled 
at making accurate ones. His predictions do not come true by accident, or by coincidence, but because of his native 
skill. Accurate predictions arise from within his nature. Making accurate predictions is part of who he is. 

Similarly, when Jesus asserts that in order to really succeed, one must be willing to appear to fail, or that to 
enter life and the kingdom of God, one must be willing to make sacrifices, or when he prays to escape the fate he 
sees coming, the Gospel According to Mark makes a point of saying that he does each of those things three times. 
And by doing so, it wants us to know that he doesn't say those things by accident or coincidence, but because he 
really means them. He says them because they arise from within his nature. He says them because they are part 
of who he is. 

Likewise, when spirits emit loud cries, or when Jesus elicits spontaneous declarations that he is a god's son, or 
when Jesus’ opponents want to silence him but do nothing because they are afraid of the crowd, or when they 
challenge Jesus in argument, or when his disciples fall asleep on him, or when people at his cross ridicule him, or 
when a group of women refuse to leave him, even after he is dead, the Gospel According to Mark makes a point of 
saying that each of these things happens three times. And by doing so, it wants us to know that those things don't 
just happen by accident or by coincidence, but that they are characteristic of those individuals. They arise from 
within the natures of the characters involved. Those behaviors are part of who those characters are. 

Finally, when an event occurs which has strong allusions to an incident in the Jewish Bible's Book of Exodus, 
or when a miracle has a strong connection to food and feeding, or when people's behavior reveals that they are 
responding to the offer of the kingdom of God, or when the topic suddenly turns to murder, or when Jesus comes 
under a group's judgment, or when an hour of darkness descends on the earth, and the Gospel According to Mark 
makes a point of saying that each of those events is tripled, then this Gospel want us to know that none of those 
events is an accident or a coincidence, but that they are inevitable under the circumstances. They all arise from 


within the nature of things. They are part of what things are. 


When Peter, therefore, denies knowing Jesus, and the Gospel According to Mark has him make that denial three 
times, we now have some idea of what it is saying. It is saying that Peter's denial of Jesus is not an accident and is 
not a coincidence. Rather, it is something that arises from within Peter's nature. It is revelatory of a characteristic 


about Peter. It is something that is inevitable for Peter, under the circumstances. It is part of who Peter is. 
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It isn't an accident that Peter denies knowing Jesus. We know that because Peter doesn't do it just once. It isn't 
a coincidence that Peter denies knowing Jesus. We know that because Peter doesn't do it just twice. When Peter 


denies knowing Jesus, he does it deliberately. We know that because he does it three times. 
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Chapter 28 


Carried by Four 


Synopsis 


The whole Gospel According to Mark can be seen to be composed of one long string of modules, each of which 
consists of four elements. This seems to be an instance of a rhetorical device called synecdoche, which uses a part, 
or parts, of something to represent the whole thing. 

In this case, the Gospel seems to be using the number four to mean “all,” covering every possible instance of a 
phenomenon. And so, when it has Jesus do and experience things four times, it seems to be saying that he has 


exhausted all their possibilities. Nothing has been left undone, and everything is ready. 


Details 


In the second chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus cures a paralyzed man. And when that paralyzed 
man appears on the scene, he is being carried, the Gospel says, by four others. So, the question then becomes, is 
that fact significant? Does it really matter how many are carrying the paralyzed man? Couldn't he just as easily be 
carried by three, or by five or by six, as by four? Does he really have to be carried by four? And if he does, then 
why? Why does this Gospel draw our attention to the number of men who are carrying him? Isn't the really 
important thing the fact that he is paralyzed, and that Jesus cures him? Why are we supposed to care about the 
number of people by whom he is being carried? 

And yet, there the number is. The Gospel seems to make a point of saying that this paralyzed man is carried 


by four. So, we may as well make a stab at trying to discover what the point of this detail might be. 


At the very beginning of the Gospel According to Mark, in 1:1-15, there are four originating events. First, John 
appears, preaching and baptizing. Second, Jesus appears, and is baptized. Third, Jesus is driven into the wilderness 
by the spirit. And fourth, Jesus returns, preaching in Galilee. 

Immediately after that, in 1:16-2:12, Jesus works four cures. First, of a man with an evil spirit. Second, of 


Simon's fevered mother-in-law. Third, of a leper. And fourth, of the paralyzed man. 
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Then, in 2:13-3:6, Jesus endorses four violations of religious prescriptions and practices. First, he eats with 
outcasts and tax-collectors. Second, he defends his followers when they are accused of not fasting. Third, he 
defends them again when they harvest grain on the day prescribed for rest. And fourth, he performs a healing on 
a day prescribed for rest. 

In 3:7-35, four groups of people approach Jesus. First, a large crowd from Galilee, from Judea, from Jerusalem, 
from Idumea, from Transjordan, from Tyre, and from Sidon. Second, the men Jesus calls to stay with him. Third, 
some men of letters from Jerusalem. And fourth, his own mother and brothers. 

In 4:1-34, Jesus delivers four parables. First, of a man who sows seed. Second, of a lamp. Third, of seed 
growing by itself. And fourth, of the mustard seed. 

In 4:35-5:43, Jesus is involved in improving four situations. First, that of his disciples caught in a storm at sea. 
Second, that of a man possessed by a legion of demons. Third, that of a hemorrhaging woman. And fourth, that 
of the daughter of a man named Jairus. 

In 6:1-44, teaching goes on in four different locations. First, Jesus teaches in the synagogue of his hometown. 
Second, he teaches in all the villages around his hometown. Third, John the Baptist teaches King Herod about 
marriage--presumably, in Herod's palace. And fourth, Jesus, in the uninhabited countryside, teaches a crowd that 
meets his boat. 

In 6:45-7:30, Jesus removes four oppressive forces from people's lives. First, he stops a wind that has come up 
against the disciples at sea. Second, he cures people of illnesses. Third, he liberates people from the oppression of 
dietary restrictions. And fourth, he frees a young girl from possession by an evil spirit. 

In 7:31-8:26, Jesus seems to insist on isolating people in order to help them. First, he cures a man who can 
neither hear nor speak, by taking him off alone, away from the crowd. Second, he feeds four thousand people out 
in the wilderness. Third, he refuses to work a miracle in public for some Pharisees but leaves them without a 
miracle. And fourth, he cures a blind man after leading him out of a village. 

In 8:27-9:29, there are four failures to respond to Jesus properly. First, "people" wrongly say that Jesus is John 
the Baptist, or Elijah, or a prophet. Second, Peter wrongly rebukes Jesus for saying that he must suffer and be 
rejected and be put to death. Third, Jesus implies that some are wrongly ashamed of him and his teaching. And 
fourth, Jesus accuses people of being wrongly unbelieving. 

In 9:30-50, Jesus speaks of the need to tolerate four repugnant experiences. First, his own execution. Second, 
placing oneself last of all, and being the servant of all. Third, not trying to stop an outsider who uses Jesus’ name 
to drive out demons. And fourth, losing one's hand or foot or eye. 

In 10:1-31, there are four references to forming new bonds and allegiances. First, when a man leaves his parents 
and unites with his wife. Second, when children are allowed to come to Jesus. Third, when the rich young man is 
told to sell all that he has and then come and follow Jesus. And fourth, when Jesus speaks with the disciples about 
leaving all and following him. 

In 10:32-52, there are four instances of being defenseless. First, Jesus will be betrayed and condemned and 
ridiculed and tortured and killed. Second, James and John will drink the cup that Jesus must drink and be baptized 
in the way that he must be baptized. Third, if one of the disciples wants to be great, he must be the servant of the 
rest and the slave of all. And fourth, the blind beggar Bartimaeus throws off his cloak. 
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In 11:1-33, there are four responses to Jesus' arrival. First, a man gives his disciples a colt when they ask for it, 
and many people shout "God bless him who comes in the name of the Lord!" Second, a fig tree bears him no fruit 
and withers when he curses it. Third, chief priests and men of letters look for a way to kill him. And fourth, chief 
priests, men of letters, and elders challenge him and "wither" when he challenges them back. 

In 12:1-34, Jesus talks about the extent of God's jurisdiction. First, in a parable of a man who owns a vineyard. 
Second, in a challenge from some Pharisees and Herodians about whether to pay taxes. Third, in a challenge from 
some Sadducees about whether God can raise the dead to life. And fourth, in a challenge from a man of letters 
about what is the most important commandment. 

In 12:35-13:2, Jesus makes four religiously unconventional and surprising claims. First, he challenges the 
accepted teaching that the anointed one will be King David's descendant. Second, he warns against the men of 
letters themselves. Third, he declares that a woman who puts the least into the offering box has put in more than 
everyone else. And fourth, he predicts that the temple will lie completely in ruins. 

In 13:3-37, Jesus provides four descriptions of the future. First, he describes the future in terms of events in 
and around Jerusalem. Second, he describes it in terms of events in the sky. Third, he describes it in terms of a fig 
tree. And fourth, he describes it in terms of a man who goes on a journey. 

In 14:1-11, there are four actions people take in regard to Jesus. First, the chief priests and men of letters look 
for a way to arrest and kill him. Second, a woman anoints him. Third, some people present at the anointing 
criticize the woman for anointing him. And fourth, Judas Iscariot goes out to betray him. 

In 14:12-31, Jesus makes four predictions, and they all turn out to be accurate. First, that his disciples will see 
a man carrying a water-jar, will be shown an upstairs room, and will prepare that room for a meal. Second, that 
one of the disciples will betray him. Third, that he will not drink wine again until in the kingdom of God. And 
fourth, that all the disciples will abandon him. 

In 14:32-52, Jesus experiences four low points. First, he prays to escape what is coming. Second, his disciples 
fall asleep. Third, Judas and a crowd arrive and arrest him. And fourth, all the disciples run away. 

In 14:53-72, there are four reactions to the arrested Jesus. First, witnesses tell lies about him. Second, the high 
priest, the chief priests, the elders, the men of letters, and the whole council condemn him to death. Third, the 
guards slap him. And fourth, Peter denies knowing him 

In 15:1-21, there are four reactions to the chained Jesus. First, Pilate interrogates him. Second, the crowd calls 
for his crucifixion. Third, the soldiers ridicule him. And fourth, a man named Simon is forced to carry his cross. 

In 15:22-32, there are four reactions to the crucified Jesus. First, someone--presumably the soldiers--nails him 
to the cross and divides up his clothes. Second, passersby insult him. Third, the chief priests and men of letters 
ridicule him. And fourth, two bandits crucified with him insult him as well. 

In 15:33-41, there are four dramatic events at Jesus death. First, the whole country is covered with darkness. 
Second, Jesus cries out and dies. Third, the temple curtain is ripped in two. And fourth, a centurion declares Jesus 
to have been "a god's son." 

In 15:42-47, there are four steps taken in obtaining Jesus’ corpse. First, Joseph of Arimathea asks Pilate for the 
corpse. Second, a centurion reports that Jesus is dead. Third, Pilate tells Joseph to take the corpse. And fourth, 


Joseph entombs the corpse. 
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Finally, in 16:1-8, four extraordinary events occur at the tomb. First, the women find the tomb already open. 
Second, they meet a young man inside. Third, the young man tells them that Jesus has been raised up. And fourth, 


the women are seized by terror and bodily trembling. 


The Gospel According to Mark, then, can be seen to be composed of a series of modules, each of which contains 
four elements. And those four elements carry each module, like the four men carrying the paralyzed man in 
chapter two. 

So, the number four does seem to have some importance in this Gospel. But the question is, just what is that 
importance? Just what does the number four mean to the Gospel According to Mark? Just what conclusions are 


we supposed to draw from its use? 


Immediately following the passage involving the paralyzed man in chapter two, which runs from 2:1 to 2:12, the 
Gospel says in its verse 2:13 that Jesus "taught them." And corresponding to this verse, in the Gospel's general 
pattern of bilateral symmetry, is the entire passage which is the Gospel's chapter thirteen. In that chapter, Jesus is 
predicting the future, and says at one point that "the son of man" will send his angels to collect his chosen ones 
"from the four winds." And the point seems to be that all the chosen ones will be collected. There would be no 
point in collecting only some of the chosen ones, or in collecting only those that are found in certain locations. 
For the point seems to be that they will be collected, not because of where they are, but because they are chosen. 
Where they are is not important. As a matter of fact, no matter where they are, they will be collected. And that 
seems to be the meaning of the phrase "from the four winds." That it doesn't matter where the chosen ones are, 
they will still be collected. They will be collected from all over, from every direction of the compass. As a result, 
the number four seems to stand for thoroughness and completeness. Once four is reached, all the bases have been 
covered. After four, there are no more winds. There are no more directions of the compass. There are no more 
places from which the chosen ones can be collected. 

If that is the case, then this Gospel's reliance on the number four as a structural device seems to make sense. 
The number four, in the Gospel According to Mark, seems to be an instance ofa rhetorical device called synecdoche, 
which is the use of a part, or parts, of something to represent the whole thing. In that way, four points of the 
compass represent the whole compass. 

So, when the Gospel according to Mark recounts four instances of a phenomenon, it seems actually to be 
referring to all instances of that phenomenon. It seems to use the number four to mean “all” With four, it covers 
an entire area, and exhausts an entire realm. 

As a result, what the Gospel seems to be saying with its four originating events in 1:1-15 is that all the 
originating events have occurred, and that no more originating events are necessary. Not because no additional 
originating events are conceivable. But because those four specific events that are reported represent the whole 
spectrum of events necessary to prepare for Jesus’ work. They cover by implication, or by synecdoche, the whole 


area of originating events, and exhaust its whole realm. They represent the fact that, with all originating events 
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covered, everything is now ready. There's nothing left to prepare. There's no more preparation to make. It's time 
to get things underway. As Jesus says at the end of this module, "It’s finally time" [peplerotai ho kairos]. 

And a similar function would be performed by the other groups of four. The four specific cures reported in 
1:16-2:12, for example, would represent more than just themselves. They would represent the whole realm of 
healing. Of course, other specific types of cures are conceivable. But it is not necessary to mention them, because 
they would have already been covered by implication, or by synecdoche, in the four reported cures. And with that 
in mind, the point of the four cures would seem to be this--that Jesus performed every kind of cure possible, or 
conceivable. That no cure was beyond his power. 

The four endorsements of violations of religious prescriptions and practices in 2:13-3:6 would similarly 
indicate more than just themselves. They would instead represent by implication, or by synecdoche, something 
more like all the possible ways of endorsing the violation of the prescriptions and practices of conventional Jewish 
religion. And their point would seem to be to represent Jesus as one who had no truck at all with conventional 
religion. 

The four groups of people who approach Jesus in 3:7-35 would, again, represent more than just themselves. 
Instead, by implication, or by synecdoche, they would represent in fact every possible or conceivable group of 
people--whether ordinary folks, or men of letters, or kinspeople, or followers, or whatever. And the point would 
seem to be that there was no group of people to whom Jesus was unavailable. 

The four parables with which Jesus presents his message in 4:1-34 would, again, not just represent themselves. 
Instead, they would stand for something like every conceivable way in which a message could be presented by 
means of a parable. And the point would seem to be that Jesus was capable of couching any message in terms of a 
parable. 

The four situations which Jesus improves in 4:35-5:43 would, similarly, represent much more than just 
themselves. Instead, they would represent something like every possible or conceivable situation which would call 
for improvement. And their point would seem to be that Jesus was capable of improving any unsatisfactory 
situation whatever. 

The four different locations in which teaching occurs in 6:1-44 would then represent a great many more 
locations--in fact, something like all possible or conceivable locations. And the point of this would seem to be that 
the kind of message which Jesus and John the Baptist presented was capable of being presented in any location 
whatever. 

The four oppressive forces which Jesus removes from people’s lives in 6:45-7:30 would seem to represent, then, 
all possible or conceivable oppressive forces. And their point would be to maintain that Jesus was capable of 
removing any oppressive force in life, no matter what it was. 

The four occasions in 7:31-8:26 on which Jesus isolated people in order to help them miraculously, or refused 
to work miraculously in public, would imply by synecdoche something much more comprehensive. They would 
seem to imply that whenever it was possible or conceivable, Jesus would prefer providing a miraculous benefit in 
private, rather than providing one in public. 

The four instances in 8:27-9:29 in which people fail to respond to Jesus properly, again, would seem to imply 
something much more comprehensive. They would seem to imply that, if it was possible or conceivable to respond 


to Jesus in an inappropriate way, somebody somewhere would find a way to do it. 
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The four repugnant experiences In 9:30-50 which Jesus insists must be tolerated would likewise seem to 
represent something much more comprehensive than just themselves. They would seem to imply an insistence by 
Jesus that any possible or conceivable repugnant experience be tolerated, no matter what it is. 

The four references in 10:1-31 to forming new bonds and allegiances, by implication or synecdoche, would 
seem to amount to something like this. That the kind of existence Jesus lived and endorsed consisted of constantly 
forming new bonds and allegiances, and that they all were to be embraced. 

The four instances in 10:32-52 of being defenseless would seem to imply that defenselessness is, again, 
more than just a four-time affair. That it is rather an essential and constant part of the kind of life that Jesus 
lived and endorsed, 

The variety of responses in 11;1-33 to Jesus’ arrival would, again, imply much more than just the four types of 
responses. Instead, it would seem to imply something much more like this--that when Jesus arrived on the scene 
anywhere, almost any type of response could be expected. 

The four areas in 12:1-34 in which Jesus expresses the extent of God’s jurisdiction would imply a good many 
more areas than just merely four. They would in fact imply that Jesus would assert the jurisdiction of God in every 
area, of whatever sort. 

The four religiously unconventional and surprising claims that Jesus makes in 12:35-13:2 would actually 
represent a much larger field of such religiously heterodox claims. And the implication would be that Jesus took 
on the Judaism of his time with a full panoply of unconventional and surprising theses. 

The four ways in 13:3-37 in which Jesus is presented as describing the coming end of history, similarly, would 
represent a much larger set of such descriptions. And this has two possible implications. First, that if there was a 
way of describing the events characterizing the end of history, Jesus would have covered it. And second, that Jesus 
would have devoted a great deal of his preaching to the eschatological question--to the collection of events 
surrounding the predicted end of history. 

The four actions in 14:1-11 which people take in regard to Jesus would imply a much greater set of such actions. 
And the further implication would seem to be that Jesus and his message had such a pervasive impact on society 
that it was virtually impossible for any segment of society or for any individual to avoid taking some kind of action 
in response to him. 

The four accurate predictions which Jesus makes in 14:12-31 would imply a much larger set of such accurate 
predictions. And the further implications would seem to be, not only that Jesus’ conversation was full of such 
accurate predictions, but also that underlying such predictions was an uncannily comprehensive and accurate 
vision of the future. 

The four low points which Jesus experiences in 14:32-52 would, again, imply a much greater number of such 
setbacks. And the claim would, in effect, be that Jesus’ life was beset with potential discouragements. 

The four reactions to the arrested Jesus, the four to the chained Jesus, and the four to the crucified Jesus, all in 
14:53-15:32, would be like the four actions people take in regard to Jesus in 14:1-11. They would imply, in each 
case, a much larger set of reactions. And they would suggest the virtual inevitability, for all of society and every 
individual, of being drawn into having to react in some way to Jesus in those states--whether arrested, chained, or 


crucified. 
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The four dramatic events at the death of Jesus in 15:33-41 would, in effect, be simply a suggestion of the 
extraordinary drama surrounding his death. The four steps taken in obtaining Jesus’ corpse in 15:42-47 would 
only scratch the surface of the amounts of red tape and bureaucracy that had to be dealt with and negotiated in 
order to obtain his corpse. And the four extraordinary events at Jesus' tomb in 16:1-8 would, like the four dramatic 
events at his death in 15:33-41, be simply the merest suggestion of the full number of extraordinary events 


experienced at his tomb. 


In the first chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, when Jesus announces that "It’s finally time," that statement 
can be taken in two ways. In one way, it can be taken as an announcement made by Jesus, that everything that 
needed to be done before he could do his job has been done, and so he can now set about doing what he has to do. 

But in another way, the announcement that "It’s finally time" can be taken as an announcement made by the 
Gospel itself, that everything that Jesus himself needed to do has now been done, and so his successors can now 
set about doing what they have to do. Which is to say, they can now change everything about the way they think 
and believe in the good news. 

In order to demonstrate that Jesus did in fact do everything that he needed to do, the Gospel According to 
Mark uses implication or synecdoche to have him do and experience everything he does and experiences in ways 
that imply a much greater degree of thoroughness and completeness. So that when Jesus does or experiences 
things, he exhausts their possibilities. Once Jesus has done things, there is nothing about them that is left undone. 
And once he has experienced things, there is nothing about them that is left unexperienced. 

In the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus by implication or synecdoche covers all the bases. And he covers them 
by acting like "the son of man" in chapter thirteen, who sends his angels to collect the chosen ones "from the four 
winds," and by doing so, collects them from every conceivable location. When Jesus does a thing four times, the 
Gospel According to Mark seems to be saying that he has exhausted the possibilities of that action. And when he 
experiences a thing four times, this Gospel seems to be saying that he has exhausted the possibilities of that 
experience. And when an event occurs in his life four times, this Gospel seems to be saying that it has exhausted 
the possibilities of that event. 

So, to make the point that "It’s finally time," and that Jesus has left nothing undone or unexperienced, and that 
every necessary event has occurred, the Gospel According to Mark composes each of its narrative modules out of 
a group of four elements. And to make the point that "It’s finally time," the Gospel According to Mark arranges, 


like the paralyzed man in its chapter two, to be carried by four. 
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Chapter 29 


The Son of Man 


Synopsis 


The Hebrew Bible uses two terms which are translated into English as “son of man.” The first term is bn-dhm--a 
“son of man” who is a human prophet or visionary, and to whom has been granted an advance view of the end of 
time. The second term is kvr ‘nsh—“one like a son of man,’ who is a character that plays a role in the end of time 
by arriving with the clouds of heaven. 

But the Gospel According to Mark makes no such linguistic distinction in Greek. Instead, it uses only a single 
term for "son of man," and that term is huios tou anthropou. 

It applies this term always and only to Jesus, and even has Jesus apply it regularly to himself, as the typical way 
by which he refers to himself. 

But the Gospel According to Mark has Jesus apply the term to himself in both senses used in the Hebrew Bible. 
First, as a human prophet or visionary. And second, as the one who will arrive with the clouds of heaven at the 


end of time. 


Details 


In the thirteenth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus is predicting the future to his disciples. He has 
already predicted the destruction of the temple in Jerusalem, and he has already predicted a time of calamity for 
Judea, and now he is predicting a cosmic catastrophe. He says that the sun and moon will darken, stars will be 
falling out of the sky, and "the powers which are in the heavens"--perhaps the planets or the constellations--will be 
tossed about like boats in a storm. Then he says, "they will see the son of man arriving on clouds with great power 
and glory." 

This prediction has a number of interesting features. For one, it concerns itself with an individual which it 
calls "the son of man." For another, it has this son of man arriving on clouds. And for a third, it says that the ones 
who will see him arriving are not "you," but "they" [opsontai]. 

Elsewhere in this eschatological discourse which comprises the thirteenth chapter of the Gospel According to 
Mark, Jesus speaks to his disciples of things which they themselves will experience, and of things which they 
themselves must do. He says, "Are you looking at these great buildings?"; "Look out so that no one leads you astray"; 
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Wow 


"Whenever you hear of battles and reports of battles, don't be frightened"; "Look out for yourselves"; "you will be 


Wooo mom 


beaten"; "you will be stood"; "you will be hated 


wow Wot 


; "say whatever is given to you"; "Whenever you see the abomination 


wow Woo 


of desolation"; "Pray for it not to happen in winter"; "And whenever anyone says to you...do not believe"; "Look 
out’; "decipher the clue"; "you know that summer is near"; "Whenever you see these things happening"; "Look out, 
stay awake"; and "Keep watch." 

But when it comes to seeing the son of man arriving on clouds, that is not something which he says "you will 
see." Instead, he says it is something which "they will see." And the question is, who are the "they" who will witness 
this arrival? And why will it be "they" who will see it, instead of "you"? Why, in this one instance, does Jesus deviate 
from the established pattern? Why are the great buildings and the abomination of desolation and "these things" 
all things that "you are looking at" or that "you will see"; and the battles and reports of battles things that "you will 
hear"; and the approach of summer something that "you know’; and being beaten and stood and hated things that 
"you will be"; but the arrival of the son of man is not something that "you will see"? Instead, it is something that 


"they will see." Why is that? And who are "they"? 


There is one place in this eschatological discourse which provides a clue to the answers to those questions. For 
when Jesus is predicting to his disciples that they will be beaten and stood before rulers and kings and hated, he 
deviates again from the established pattern. He says "They will hand you over" and "whenever they take you..." 

With that clue, the pattern begins to become clear. "They" are the enemies of Jesus’ disciples. "They" are the 
ones who will hand the disciples over to courts and to synagogues. "They" are the ones who will take the disciples. 
"They" are the disciples’ persecutors. 

And since "they" are also the ones who will see the son of man arriving on clouds, we can see what the point 
of this pattern is. Seeing the son of man arriving on clouds is not something which Jesus’ disciples will do. It is 
something which their persecutors will do. The vision of the son of man arriving on clouds is not something which 
will come to Jesus' disciples. It is something which will come to their persecutors. 

This conclusion is confirmed in the Gospel's chapter fourteen, when Jesus himself is taken and handed over, 
as he had predicted that his disciples would later be, and when he himself is stood before the chief priest to be 
interrogated. There, Jesus tells the chief priest that "you will see the son of man sitting at the right side of the power 
and arriving with the clouds of heaven." 

Once again, it is not the disciples of Jesus, but his opponents, who will see the son of man arriving with the 
clouds. And it is not just the chief priest alone who will see this, for Jesus says that the "you" who will see it will be 
plural [opsesthe]. Seeing the son of man arriving on clouds, or with the clouds, is something that will happen to all 
of Jesus' opponents. 

But that is not the end of the matter. Because Jesus doesn't just tell the chief priest and his companions that 
they will see the son of man arriving with the clouds. He also tells them that, when they see him arriving with the 
clouds, he will be "seated at the right side of the power." And this phrase recalls a quotation from the Jewish Bible's 
Psalm 110, which Jesus himself had quoted in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter twelve-- 
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The Lord said to my lord, 
"Sit at my right side." 


As a result, when Jesus speaks to the chief priest and his companions about being "seated at the right side of 
the power," this phrase recalls the Psalmic reference to being seated at the right side of the Lord himself. And that 


Psalmic reference actually continues, as Jesus quotes it in this Gospel's chapter twelve-- 


The Lord said to my lord, 
"Sit at my right side, 
until I put those who hate you 


underneath your feet." 


With this, the picture begins to flesh itself out. When the son of man arrives, "seated at the right side of the 
power," it will be in order to have his enemies placed underneath his feet. It will be payback time for his enemies. 
And when those enemies see him arriving, they will know that their time is up. 

This much seems to be clear then. The arrival of the son of man is something that will be seen by Jesus’ 
enemies, and by the enemies of his disciples, and it will herald a time of vengeance on those who hate the son of 
man. But why does that arrival have to involve clouds? Why will the son of man arrive "in clouds" or "with the 
clouds of heaven"? What role do clouds have to play in his arrival? And do they have any role to play in the payback 


of those who hate him? Or are the clouds just an irrelevant detail? 


The Jewish Bible, in its Prophecy of Isaiah, chapter nineteen, says-- 


See how the Lord comes riding swiftly upon a cloud, 
he shall descend upon Egypt... 

"I will set Egyptian against Egyptian, 

and they shall fight against one another, 

neighbor against neighbor, 

city against city and kingdom against kingdom. .... 

I will hand Egypt over to a hard master, 

and a cruel king shall rule over them." 

This is the very word of the Lord, the Lord of Hosts. 


So, when Jesus, in the thirteenth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, predicts that "nation shall rise up 
against nation, and kingdom against kingdom," his prediction recalls the lines from Isaiah which pit "Egyptian 
against Egyptian...neighbor against neighbor, city against city and kingdom against kingdom." And when Jesus 
predicts that the son of man will arrive on the clouds, his prediction recalls the earlier line from this passage in 


Isaiah in which "The Lord comes riding swiftly upon a cloud." 
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As a result, the image of one arriving upon a cloud reveals itself to be associated with some fairly serious events- 
-and not only in the Gospel According to Mark. In Isaiah also, as in Mark, the image of one arriving upon a cloud 
is associated with the clash of "kingdom against kingdom." But in Isaiah, there is more detail. For there, one 
arriving upon a cloud is also associated with the conquest of an entire nation, and with the subjugation of that 
nation to "a hard master" and "a cruel king." And in addition, the passage in Isaiah makes it clear that this clash of 
kingdom against kingdom, this conquest of an entire nation, and this subjugation of that nation to a hard master 
and a cruel king is the work of the Lord himself. It is he who brings these catastrophes about, by "descending upon 
Egypt," by "setting kingdom against kingdom," and by "handing Egypt over to a hard master and a cruel king." Or, 
as the Jewish Bible's Prophecy of Amos says, in its chapter three, "If disaster falls on a city, has not the Lord been at 
work?" 

So, the image of one arriving on a cloud is associated with a disaster which is caused by the Lord himself. 
When the Lord arrives on a cloud, he arrives to bring disaster. But what about when the one arriving on the cloud 


is not identified as the Lord, but is identified instead as "the son of man"? 


In the Jewish Bible's Prophecy of Ezekiel, chapter one, the prophet Ezekiel has a vision, and that vision begins, says 
the prophet, with "a huge cloud." The vision lasts throughout chapter one. And then chapter two begins, "When I 
had seen it, I fell upon my face and heard a voice that said to me: 'Son of man, stand up! I wish to speak with you.” 

In the same Jewish Bible's Prophecy of Daniel, chapter eight, it is this time Daniel who has seen a vision. And 
after seeing his vision, Daniel like Ezekiel before him, hears a voice. And the voice which Daniel hears says to him, 
"Understand, son of man..." 

As a result, another pattern begins to emerge. And in this pattern, the phrase "son of man" seems to refer to a 
human being--in one case, Ezekiel, and in the other case, Daniel. But the phrase is not applied to just any human 
being. It is applied to a special kind of human being--to one who has been the recipient of a vision. Both Ezekiel 
and Daniel have received visions. And after receiving those visions, both Ezekiel and Daniel have been addressed 
by the title "son of man." 

But there is more to the matter than that. Because Ezekiel and Daniel are not just visionaries. They are 
visionaries of a special type. As the voice which Daniel hears tells him, "Understand, son of man, that the vision 
refers to the end of time." 

And the same is true for Ezekiel, for in chapter seven of his prophecy, the word of the Lord comes to him and 


says-- 


"Son of man, now say: 

Thus says the Lord God to the Land of Israel: 

‘An end! The end has come upon the four corners of the land! 
Now the end is upon you; 

I will unleash my anger upon you 


and judge you according to your conduct 
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and lay upon you the consequences of all your abominations. ....' 
",.. Disaster upon disaster! See it coming! 

The end is coming, an end is coming upon you! See it coming! 
The climax has come for you who dwell in the land! 
The time has come, near is the day: 

a time of consternation, not of rejoicing. 

Soon now I will pour out my fury upon you 

and spend my anger upon you...; 

then shall you know that it is I, the Lord, who strike. 


m 


And this recalls again the Prophecy of Amos, chapter three, which says-- 


If disaster falls on a city, 

has not the Lord been at work? 

For the Lord God does nothing 

without giving to his servants the prophets 


knowledge of his plans. 


The title "son of man" then, in both Ezekiel and Daniel, seems to be applied to a human visionary or prophet 
who has been given advance knowledge of the end. But there is one more interesting aspect of all this. Because 


when Daniel receives his vision of "the end of time" in chapter seven of that book, the vision includes-- 


One...arriving with the clouds of heaven. 

He approached the Ancient in Years and was presented to him. 
he received dominion, glory, and kingship... 

His dominion is an everlasting dominion 

that shall not be taken away, 

and his kingship shall not be destroyed. 


But there is more to it than just that. For the one whom Daniel sees in his vision, arriving with the clouds of 


heaven, and being given dominion, glory, and kingship, is described as "like a son of man." 


There are actually two different expressions used in the Jewish Bible which are now translated "son of man." When 
the prophet Ezekiel is addressed as "son of man," the Hebrew phrase used is bn-'dhm--which can also mean "son 
of Adam." And the same is true of the prophet Daniel. When he is addressed as "son of man," the phrase used is 
bn-'dhm. 
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But when the prophet Daniel, in his vision, sees "one like a son of man arriving with the clouds of heaven," the 
phrase used to describe this character is not bn-‘dhm, or "son of Adam." Instead, the phrase used of him is kvr ‘nsh. 

As a result, the Jewish Bible makes a linguistic distinction between a human prophet or visionary to whom an 
advance view of the end time is granted, and a character who plays a role in that end time by arriving with the 
clouds of heaven. The first of these, the human prophet who has seen a vision of the end time, is called bn-‘dhm. 
But the character who plays a role in the end time by arriving with the clouds of heaven is called something totally 
different, kvr 'nsh. 

The Gospel According to Mark, on the other hand, makes no such linguistic distinction in Greek. It uses only 
a single term for "son of man," and that term is huios tou anthropou. It applies this term always and only to Jesus. 
In fact, it has Jesus apply it regularly to himself, as the typical way by which he refers to himself. But the Gospel 
According to Mark has Jesus apply the term in two ways. First, it has him apply the term to himself as a human 
prophet or visionary. And second, it has him apply it to himself as the one who will arrive with the clouds of heaven 
at the end of time. 

By doing so, the Gospel According to Mark makes a new claim, not made in the Jewish Bible. The Gospel 
According to Mark asserts that the one who arrives at the end of time with the clouds of heaven will in fact be one 
who existed beforehand in the form of a human prophet. The kvr ‘nsh will in fact be one who existed beforehand 
as a bn-‘dhm. And to be specific, the kvr ‘nsh arriving with the clouds at the end will be the same Jesus who lived 
as a bn-'dhm. The "one like a son of man" arriving with the clouds will be the "son of man," or "son of Adam," who 
lived beforehand as Jesus. 

The Gospel According to Mark accomplishes this identification in two steps. First, it has Jesus the human 
prophet refer to himself not as a general "son of man," but as the one and only "son of man." He does not call 
himself generally just huios tou anthropou, or "a son of man." He calls himself specifically ho huios tou anthropou, 
or "the son of man." Jesus brooks no other "sons of men." He refers to himself as the only one. 

Then with his singularity as "the son of man" established, Jesus in the Mark Gospel makes one other change. 
He changes the description of the one arriving with the clouds. He no longer describes this one as the Book of 
Daniel does, as merely "like a son of man." Instead, Jesus in the Gospel According to Mark now describes this one 
who will arrive on the clouds as an actual son of man. But he does even more than that. He describes this one as 
not merely a general son of man, but specifically as the son of man. Jesus in Mark changes the description of the 
one arriving with the clouds of heaven, so that the description now matches his description of himself. And by 
doing so, Jesus in the Gospel According to Mark establishes an identity between himself and the one who will 
arrive on clouds at the end. Jesus is the one and only "son of man." And that one and only "son of man" will arrive 
with the clouds at the end of time. 

But in the thirteenth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, the end of time has not yet come. Jesus is not 
yet arriving with the clouds of heaven. Instead, he is still playing the role of the bn-'dhm, the "son of man" as the 
earthly visionary and prophet. And in that role, he is predicting, like Ezekiel and Daniel before him, the end of 
time. 


But why should we give his predictions any credibility? 
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The Gospel According to Mark supplies us with two reasons. First, that the predictions which Jesus makes about 
the end of time are consistent with those which other visionaries and prophets have made. The Book of Daniel 
predicts in its chapter twelve that the end time "will be a time of distress such as has never been since they became 
a nation until that moment." And Jesus echoes that prediction in chapter thirteen of Mark when he says that "Those 
days will be a time of distress such as has never been from the beginning of creation...until now." 

In the Book of Daniel, someone asks in chapter twelve "how long will it be before these portents cease?" And 
Jesus’ disciples echo this question in chapter thirteen of Mark when they ask him "when will these things be, and 
what will be the portent that all these things are about to cease?" 

The Book of Daniel, in its chapters nine and twelve, refers in Hebrew to an "abomination of desolation" [shqz 
shmm]. And Jesus, in chapter thirteen of Mark, echoes the phrase "abomination of desolation" in Greek [bdelugma 
tes eremoseos]. 

The Prophecy of Ezekiel, in its chapter five, has the Lord predict that "I will do...what I have never done before, 
the like of which I will never do again." And Jesus echoes this prediction in Mark thirteen when he says that "those 
days will be a time of distress such as has never been from the beginning of creation...and will never be again." 

Ezekiel, again in its chapter five, has the Lord predict that "fathers within you shall eat sons, and sons shall eat 
fathers." And Jesus echoes this prediction in Mark thirteen when he says that "a brother shall hand over his brother 
to death, and a father his child, and children shall rise up against their parents and kill them." 

Ezekiel, in its chapter seven, has the Lord predict that "He that is in the countryside shall die... Even those who 
escape and flee to the mountains..." And Jesus recalls these scenes in Mark thirteen when he says, "Let him who is 
on his way into the countryside not turn back," and "let those who are in Judea flee to the mountains." 


Ezekiel, in its chapter thirty-two, has the Lord predicting that— 


The sun I will cover with clouds 
and the moon shall not give its light. 


All the shining lights in the heavens I will darken. 


And Jesus echoes this prediction in Mark thirteen when he says that-- 


The sun will darken, 
and the moon shall not give its light, 


and the stars will be falling out of the sky. 


But when Jesus predicts those celestial events, he is not merely echoing Ezekiel. He is also echoing the 
Prophecy of Joel's chapters two and three, in both of which "sun and moon are darkened, and the stars forebear to 


shine." And finally, he is echoing the Prophecy of Isaiah's chapter thirteen, where the Lord predicts that-- 


The stars of heaven in their constellations shall give no light, 
the sun shall be darkened at its rising, and the moon refuse to shine. 


I will bring disaster upon the world 
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and their due punishment upon the wicked. 


By echoing all these prophecies from the past in Jesus’ words in its chapter thirteen, the Gospel According to 
Mark attempts to establish Jesus' credibility as a prophet. It shows that his predictions about the end of time are in 
line with predictions about the end that have gone before. But the Gospel According to Mark does more than that 


to establish Jesus’ credibility as a prophet. It also shows his predictions coming true. 


In chapter thirteen of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus delivers his eschatological discourse, and makes his 
predictions about the end of time, after he has made three visits to the temple. But just before he makes the first 
of those three temple visits, at the beginning of this Gospel's chapter eleven, he makes another prediction. He 
predicts that two of his disciples, going into a village, will discover there a tethered colt. And, as it turns out, that 
is exactly what they do. But Jesus goes even further than that. He predicts that if anyone tries to stop the disciples, 
there is something which the disciples can say that will overcome any resistance. And that turns out to be true as 
well. 

Later on, in chapter fourteen, Jesus predicts that two of his disciples, this time going into the city, will meet a 
man carrying a jar of water. And that is exactly what happens. But once again, Jesus goes further. He predicts that 
the man his disciples meet will show them an upstairs room. And that happens. Then Jesus also predicts that the 
disciples will prepare for a meal in that room. And they do. 

But Jesus is not finished yet. During the course of the meal for which the disciples have prepared, Jesus makes 
additional predictions. He predicts that one of his disciples will betray him. And before the chapter is over, that 
happens. Then Jesus predicts that the other disciples will all run away. And before the chapter is over, that happens 
too. Then Jesus predicts that Peter specifically will deny him--and not just deny him but deny him three times. 
And not just three times, but three times before the second cockcrow. And before the chapter is over, that 
prediction comes true, in all of its details. 

Finally, before the Gospel as a whole is over, Jesus is killed, is raised from the dead, and returns to Galilee--all 
things which he had predicted beforehand. 

But even in chapter thirteen's eschatological discourse itself, Jesus makes predictions which his readers can 
realize have also already come true. He predicts, of course, that the temple will be destroyed, and his readers know 
that that has come true. But he also predicts that his disciples will be beaten, and will be stood before rulers and 
kings, and will be hated. And his readers will have known that those predictions had come true as well. 

So, the Gospel According to Mark, by surrounding its eschatological discourse with predictions made by Jesus 
which then come true, constructs a second argument for Jesus’ credibility. First, Jesus had predicted the end of 
time in a way that was consistent with, and echoed, earlier prophecies of that end. And now he predicts a number 
of events which immediately, or shortly, come true. So, with those two arguments solidly established, there seems 
to be good reason to believe what Jesus predicts in Mark thirteen about the ultimate future. 

Which is, that his persecutors and the persecutors of his disciples will see him, again, as "the son of man," 


arriving on clouds to take revenge on them. 
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In the sixth chapter of the Jewish Bible's Prophecy of Isaiah-- 


I heard the Lord saying, "...Go and tell this people: 
‘You may listen and listen, but you will not understand. 
You may look and look again, but you will never know. 
This people's wits are dulled, their ears are deafened 
and their eyes blinded, 
so that they cannot see with their eyes nor listen with their ears 
nor understand with their wits, 
so that they may turn and be healed." 
Then I asked, How long, O Lord? And he answered, 
"Until cities fall in ruins and are deserted, 
houses are left without people, 
and the land goes to ruin and lies waste, 


until...the whole country is one vast desolation." 


It is the contention of the Gospel According to Mark that those who persecuted Jesus and his disciples had 
looked at them but had refused to see and had listened to them but had refused to understand, so that they could 
have turned and been healed. And now, because rather than being willing to see and understand, those people had 
instead persecuted Jesus and his disciples, their cities will fall in ruins, their houses will be left without people, their 
land will go to ruin and lie waste, and their whole country will be one vast desolation. 

This will all happen as the prophets had predicted, and as Jesus himself had continued to predict. It will happen 
as a matter of revenge, when vengeance is taken on the persecutors of Jesus and his disciples. And with Jesus’ 
credibility now established, the readers of the Gospel According to Mark can have the assurance that his predictions 
of revenge on his persecutors will in fact come true. Revenge on his persecutors, and on those of his disciples, is 
certain. For Jesus himself has predicted it, and Jesus has been shown to make accurate predictions. 

But there is more to the matter than that. For Jesus not only predicts sure and certain revenge. He will also 
personally see that it is taken. Because it is Jesus himself whom his enemies will see on the day of revenge, arriving 


with the clouds of heaven, seated at the right side of the power, in great power and glory, as the son of man. 
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Chapter 30 


These Things 


Synopsis 


The events leading up to the end of time, as predicted by Jesus in chapter thirteen, all have their counterparts in 
chapter eleven, and in the same order. In fact, it could be said that the events predicted in chapter thirteen are all 
symbolically pre-enacted in chapter eleven, in the same order. 


And in both cases, those events amount to the same thing--bringing down the curtain on history. 


Details 


In the eleventh chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus is in Jerusalem, in the temple. Some chief priests, 
men of letters, and elders confront him and challenge him with a question. Or rather, they challenge him with two 


questions, of which the second is only slightly different from the first. They ask him-- 


In what authority are you doing these things? 


Or, who gave you this authority so that you might do these things? 


The questions with which these leaders challenge Jesus raise a number of issues. First, what do they mean by 
"these things" [tauta]? Do they mean what he was doing immediately prior to their question? Or do they mean 
what he had been doing for some time prior to their question? Or do they mean what he was in the process of 
doing at the moment when they asked their question? 

Second, what was it about whatever Jesus was doing that required some sort of authority? What was he doing 
that somebody else had to give him the authority to do? What was he doing that people were not normally allowed 
to do, or were not normally able to do, without some sort of special authorization from someone else? 

Third, what do the questioners mean by "this authority"? They ask, "Who gave you this authority" [ten exousian 
tauten], as if the authority he had was obvious. But just what was that obvious authority to which they were 
referring? 


And fourth, if someone had to give Jesus that authority, who would that someone have been? 
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But beyond that, there is still another issue which is raised by the incident itself. Because in the end, Jesus 
refuses to answer his challengers’ questions. He refuses to tell them "in what authority" he is doing "these things." 
And he refuses to tell them who gave him "this authority" so that he might do "these things." Instead, he just leaves 
them without an answer at all. 

So, the question arises, why include this incident in the first place? It raises questions and then refuses to 
answer them. It refuses to have Jesus answer them, and it refuses to answer them itself. It just leaves them 
completely unanswered, as if they had never been raised at all. And yet, there they are. They have been raised. 
And now they have been left unanswered. And the question is, why? The question is, what is the point of this 
incident? What is the point of these questions, which the Gospel itself refuses to answer, and which it has Jesus 


refuse to answer? Why raise the questions at all? And why include such an incident? 


We can find a clue in the term "these things," which Jesus’ challengers use. For that is exactly the same term that 
Jesus himself uses in chapter thirteen of this Gospel when he is predicting for his disciples the end of time. There 
he says, "whenever you see these things happening, know that it is near, right at the doors. By Amen, I tell you that 
this generation will not pass away before all these things happen." And even before that, after predicting just the 
earliest moments of the end, Jesus says "these things are the beginning of birth pangs." 

But what is even more interesting is the fact that Jesus’ disciples use the term "these things" as well, and they 
use it even before Jesus does. For at the beginning of chapter thirteen, they ask him, "When will these things be?" 

The disciples ask Jesus this question after Jesus has predicted the destruction of the Jerusalem temple. But 
what is interesting is that, before the disciples ask the question, that is all that Jesus has predicted. He has predicted 
only the destruction of the temple, and nothing else. He has only predicted one thing. And yet the disciples do 
not ask him, "When will this thing be?" They do not ask him, "When will this thing happen that you have just 
predicted? When will the temple be destroyed?" Instead, they act as if he has predicted more than one thing, for 
they ask, "When will these things be?" 

In fact, they go even further. For what they actually ask is not just "When will these things be?" What they 
actually ask is "When will these things be, and what will be the sign whenever all these things are about to come 
true?" 

And that makes their question even more curious. Because it's not just a slip of the tongue. It's not just that 
they said "these things" when they meant "this thing." It's not just that they were referring to the destruction of the 
temple, but accidentally referred to it in the plural. What happens is that they ask their question twice, and in its 
second version make it clear that they mean to be using the plural. For in the second version of their question, 
they ask not merely about "these things," but about "all these things." The disciples clearly have something more 
in mind than just the destruction of the temple. They are clearly asking about something much more 
comprehensive. 

In fact, in the setting in which the Gospel places the disciples' question, that question does not even seem to 
be about the temple at all. For Jesus predicts the destruction of the temple in a previous scene, as he is walking out 
of that temple, at the very beginning of chapter thirteen. Then, after he has predicted that destruction, the scene 


changes, and the Gospel takes us to the Mount of Olives, where Jesus is now sitting. And it is only after the scene 
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has changed, and only after Jesus has gone to the Mount of Olives and has sat down there, that the disciples come 
to him with the question about "these things" and "all these things." 

In other words, the disciples ask their question out of the blue. There has been no lead up to it. In the scene 
in which the disciples ask their question, Jesus has predicted nothing at all. He has not even predicted the 
destruction of the temple. Instead, he had done that in an earlier scene, at a different location and at a different 
time. But now, in this scene at this time, when he is sitting on the Mount of Olives outside the city, the disciples 
come up to him out of the blue, and without any reference to what they are asking about, simply say, "When will 
these things be, and what will be the sign whenever all these things are about to come true?" 

And Jesus seems to understand what they mean. For immediately he launches into an extended eschatological 
discourse involving people leading others astray, battles, uprisings, earthquakes, famines, betrayals, trials, the good 
news, killings, "the abomination of desolation," people in Judea, people on top of buildings, people in the 
countryside, pregnant women, nursing mothers, the winter, false anointed ones and false prophets, heavenly 
bodies, angels, and a fig tree. In fact, he seems to talk about everything else except the temple. And then he sums 
it all up with the term "these things." 

As a result, the term "these things" seems to have a special meaning. And it seems to be that meaning which 
the disciples have in mind when they ask Jesus out of the blue, "When will these things be, and what will be the 
sign whenever all these things are about to come true?" Moreover, it seems to be that same special meaning which 
Jesus has in mind when he answers the disciples’ question. Both Jesus and his disciples seem to mean by "these 
things" something special. And that something special is the collection of events leading up to the end of time. 

So now the question presents itself: when the chief priests, men of letters, and elders confront Jesus in chapter 
eleven of the Gospel According to Mark, and ask him about "these things," do they also mean something special 
by the term? Do they also mean the collection of events leading up to the end of time? And if they do, what has 


prompted these people to ask about those events? 


The first things to notice about the two questions posed by the chief priests, men of letters, and elders in chapter 
eleven are their similarities to the two questions posed by Jesus' disciples in chapter thirteen. The religious leaders 
in chapter eleven pose their questions as a pair of questions, and so do the disciples in chapter thirteen. For the 
leaders in chapter eleven ask, "In what authority are you doing these things? Or, who gave you this authority so 
that you might do these things?" And the disciples in chapter thirteen ask, "When will these things be, and what 
will be the sign whenever all these things are about to come true?" 

The leaders in chapter eleven use their second question to elaborate on and refocus the first question, and so 
do the disciples in chapter thirteen. For the leaders in chapter eleven focus their second question on who gave the 
authority. And the disciples in chapter thirteen focus theirs on what will be the sign. 

The leaders in chapter eleven include the term "these things" in each of the two questions they ask, and so do 
the disciples in chapter thirteen. 

And finally, the leaders in chapter eleven receive no specific answer to their question from Jesus, and neither 
do the disciples in chapter thirteen. In both cases, Jesus responds, but in neither case does he actually answer the 


question. For he tells the leaders in chapter eleven, concentrating on the first of their two questions, "Neither do I 
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tell you in what power I am doing these things." And he tells the disciples in chapter thirteen, concentrating on 
the first of theirs, "But about that day or that hour no one knows," and "you do not know when the time is." 

As a result, the Gospel According to Mark can be seen to establish a parallelism of structure and outcome 
between the two sets of questions regarding "these things"--the questions asked by the chief priests, men of letters, 
and elders on the one hand, and the questions asked by the disciples on the other. But there is more to the matter 


than merely that. 


In chapter thirteen of the Gospel According to Mark, just before his disciples come to him with their questions 
about "these things," Jesus is sitting on the Mount of Olives. And in chapter eleven of the Gospel, before the chief 
priests, men of letters, and elders come to him with their questions about "these things," Jesus is at the Mount of 
Olives. 

In chapter thirteen, when the disciples come to Jesus, an apparently irrelevant detail is mentioned. Jesus is 
sitting [kathemenou]. But at the beginning of chapter eleven, that detail becomes less irrelevant. Because at the 
beginning of chapter eleven, there is a colt on which no man has ever sat [ekathisen]. And then Jesus sits on it 
[ekathisen]. 

In chapter thirteen, Jesus predicts that "many will come." And at the beginning of chapter eleven, "many" 
spread their clothes on the ground. 

In chapter thirteen, Jesus predicts that "many will come in my name" [epi to onomati mou]. And at the 
beginning of chapter eleven, "many" are shouting "in the name of the Lord" [en onomati kyriou]. 

In chapter thirteen, Jesus tells his disciples to "look out" [blepete], because they will be arraigned in synagogues. 
And in chapter eleven, Jesus himself looks around at everything [periblepsamenos panta] after going into the 
temple. 

In chapter thirteen, Jesus speaks of "that hour" [hora]. And in chapter eleven, it is a late hour [horas]. 

In chapter thirteen, Jesus speaks of seeing [idete]. And in chapter eleven, Jesus himself sees [idon]. In chapter 
thirteen, what the disciples will see is "the abomination of desolation." And in chapter eleven, what Jesus sees is a 
barren fig tree. 

In chapter thirteen, Jesus says that a man on the roof should not go down into his house "to get anything" [arai 
ti]. And chapter eleven uses almost the same Greek phrase to say that Jesus goes up to the fig tree to find on it 
"then anything" [ara ti]. 

In chapter thirteen, Jesus tells his disciples to pray that it not happen in winter. And chapter eleven mentions 
that it was not the right time of year for figs. 

In chapter thirteen, Jesus says "woe" [ouai] to those who are pregnant. And in chapter eleven, he curses the fig 
tree. 

In chapter thirteen, Jesus predicts four celestial disruptions. First, the sun will darken. Second, the moon will 
not give its light. Third, stars will fall out of the sky. And fourth, "the powers"--perhaps the planets or the 
constellations--will be tossed about. And correspondingly, in chapter eleven, Jesus in the temple causes four 
disruptions. First, he drives out the merchants. Second, he drives out the shoppers. Third, he overturns the tables 


of the moneychangers. And fourth, he overturns the chairs of the pigeon-sellers. 
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In both chapters, there are references to what people have with them. In chapter thirteen, Jesus predicts that 
the son of man will arrive "with great power and glory." But in chapter eleven, he refuses to allow anyone to bring 
anything with them through the temple. 

In chapter thirteen, Jesus predicts that angels will assemble the chosen ones from everywhere. And in chapter 
eleven, he quotes a verse saying that the temple shall welcome all nations. 

In chapter thirteen, Jesus predicts that "they" will see the son of man. And in chapter eleven, Jesus teaches and 
speaks to "them." 

In chapter thirteen, Jesus tells his disciples that a fig tree can teach them. And in chapter eleven, Jesus actually 
uses an encounter with a fig tree in order to teach them. In both cases, Jesus employs his distinctive oath, Amen. 
In both cases, he refers to heaven or the heavens. In both cases, he refers to "the father." And in both cases, he 


concludes his teaching with a couplet. In chapter thirteen, the couplet is-- 


The heaven and the earth will pass away, 


but my words will not pass away. 


And in chapter eleven, the couplet is-- 


And whenever you stand praying, 
dismiss anything you have against anyone, 
so that your father in the heavens 


will dismiss from you what you have incurred. 


Finally, in chapter thirteen, the lord of the house arrives back home. And in chapter eleven, Jesus and his 
disciples arrive back in the temple. In chapter thirteen, the man gives his servants authority. And in chapter eleven, 
the chief priests, men of letters, and elders question Jesus about his authority. 

The events leading up to the end of time, then, as predicted by Jesus in chapter thirteen, all have their 
counterparts in chapter eleven, and in the same order. In fact, it could be said that the events predicted in chapter 
thirteen are all symbolically pre-enacted in chapter eleven, in the same order. Or perhaps it would be better to say 
that they are parabolically pre-enacted. 

Both chapter eleven and chapter thirteen proceed by means of this sequence: many people doing things 
involving a certain name, looking carefully, acting at a certain hour, seeing something barren and desolate, the 
appropriateness of a phrase like ara ti or arai ti, the importance of the time of year, being under a curse, four sudden 
major disruptions of the normal course of events, the importance of what someone is arriving with, people coming 
from everywhere, the role that "they" will play, being taught by a fig tree, the role of heaven or of the heavens, the 
role of "the father," and the return of someone associated with authority. In chapter thirteen, all those are significant 
events leading up to the end of time. And in chapter eleven, Jesus pre-enacts them all. 

But he pre-enacts them in a parabolic way. And in this, he acts consistently with what this Gospel says of him 


in its chapter four--that "he taught them many things by using parables." 
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So, when the chief priests, the men of letters, and the elders challenge Jesus in chapter eleven by asking "In 
what authority are you doing these things," we can see now what their question means. It means, "What right do 
you have to inaugurate--even parabolically--the events that will lead up to the end of time? Who gave you the 
authority to inaugurate them? Who said that you could start wrapping up history, and bringing everything to a 
close? Who said you could start bringing down the final curtain? Even if you're only doing it parabolically." 


But was he only doing it parabolically? 


The Jewish Bible in its Prophecy of Zechariah, chapter nine, says-- 


Rejoice greatly, daughter Zion, 
shout for joy, daughter Jerusalem! 
For see, your king is coming to you, 
his cause won, his victory gained, 
humble and mounted on an ass, 


on a colt, the foal of a she-ass. 


In the eleventh chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, then, when Jesus rides into Jerusalem on the back of 
a colt, while people all around him are shouting, we hear echoes of this Prophecy of Zechariah, and understand 
the Gospel According to Mark to be portraying Jesus as a conquering king. But those are not the only echoes that 
we hear. 

In the Jewish Bible's Second Book of Kings, chapter nine, a prophet named Elisha sends one of his assistants 
with a flask of oil to anoint a man named Jehu as king of Israel. But when the assistant prophet anoints Jehu as 
king, he doesn't just pour the oil on him and leave. He also speaks at some length to Jehu, in the name of the Lord 
God of Israel. And some of what he tells Jehu is this-- 


Thus says the Lord, the God of Israel: 

"I anoint you king over the people of the Lord, over Israel. 
You shall destroy the house of Ahab...; 

thus will I avenge the blood of my servants the prophets, 
and the blood of all the other servants of the Lord shed by... 
the family of Ahab. 

I will cut off every male in Ahab's line, 


whether slave or freeman in Israel." 


Then the assistant prophet leaves, and Jehu goes outside and tells his companions what has happened. And 
when Jehu says that he has been anointed king over Israel, then each of his companions, on hearing the news, takes 


off his own cloak, spreads it on the ground before Jehu, and to the sound of the trumpet shouts, "Jehu is king!" 
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In the eleventh chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, then, when the people spread their clothing out 
before Jesus, while those all around him are shouting, we hear not merely echoes of the Prophecy of Zechariah. 
We also hear echoes of the legendary Jehu, to whom the authority of a king had been given. But in Jehu's case, it 
was more than just the authority of a king. It was a specific kind of kingly authority. It was the authority to destroy 
an entire family--not just its head, and not just its bloodline, but even all its slaves. And Jehu had not just the 
authority to do that. He had an order from the Lord to do it. Jehu came not merely to be king. He came to kill 
and destroy, and to kill and destroy in the name of the Lord. And the implication here is that so does Jesus. For 


the Prophecy of Zechariah continues, in its chapter nine, "They shall drink blood like wine." 


In the third chapter of its Prophecy of Malachi, the Jewish Bible says-- 


And suddenly there will come to the temple 

the Lord whom you seek, 

and the messenger of the covenant whom you desire. ... 
But who will endure the day of his coming? 


And who can stand when he appears? 


When Jesus arrives in the temple in Jerusalem in chapter eleven of the Gospel According to Mark, he doesn't 
just arrive there parabolically. Ask the merchants and shoppers, who do not endure the day of his coming. Or ask 
the tables of the moneychangers, and the chairs of the pigeon-sellers, which cannot stand when he appears. 

But before he takes these actions in the temple, and before he confronts the chief priests, men of letters, and 
elders there, Jesus first of all withers a fig tree. Then, when he next enters the temple, he undermines all possibility 


of sacrifice there. And the Jewish Bible, in the first chapter of its Prophecy of Joel, says-- 


Hear this, you elders! .... 

He has blighted my fig tree... 
Abolished are offering and libation 
from the house of the Lord... 

.... the fig tree is withered... 

Gird yourselves and weep, priests...! 
... The house of your God is deprived 
of offering and libation. 

Gather the elders... 

.... for near is the day of the Lord, 


and it comes as ruin from the Almighty. 


But there is more involved here even than that. For the Bible's Prophecy of Zechariah, in its chapter fourteen, 


says that "when that time comes, no merchant shall again be seen in the house of the Lord of Hosts." And it 
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therefore looks from all appearances, in the eleventh chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, as if that time has 
come. 

Moreover, when Jesus is first entering Jerusalem, riding on a colt, in chapter eleven, and people spread branches 
from the countryside on the ground in front of him along the way, we hear echoes of the Jewish Bible's Psalm 118, 
which says, "Join in procession with leafy boughs." And the people's shout in Mark's chapter eleven, "Blessed is he 
who comes in the name of the Lord," is a direct quotation from that same Psalm 118. But there is more to Psalm 
118 than that. For it also contains the lines "This is the day which the Lord has made," and "In the name of the 
Lord I crushed them." 


In the Book of Daniel's chapter seven, when Daniel has his vision of "one like a son of man," that individual receives 
from the Ancient in Years "kingly power such as should never be impaired," or kingly power that would know no 
limits. 

In the Second Book of Kings, Jehu had received a similar sort of power, for he had been authorized and 
commanded to destroy the whole house of Ahab--not just its founder, and not just its bloodline, but even every 
male slave, as well as every male freeman. And it is just such unlimited or unrestricted power that Jesus gives every 
evidence of having received. 

For Jesus’ actions seem to know no limits. When he kills the fig tree, he doesn't just kill a few of its branches, 
and he doesn't just kill all of its branches. He kills the entire tree--roots, branches, and all. He kills the tree, as the 
Gospel says, "from the roots" [ek rizon]. He leaves no part of the tree uncursed. Moreover, he does not just curse 
it for a limited length of time. When he curses the tree, he curses it forever, with "May no one ever eat fruit from 
you again." 

Similarly, when Jesus undermines temple worship, he doesn't just interfere with part of it. He makes all temple 
sacrifice completely impossible. He doesn't just prevent people from carrying their own sacrificial objects and 
victims into the temple. And he doesn't just prevent people from buying sacrificial objects or victims in the temple. 
He makes both of those alternatives impossible. He totally undermines all possibility of any temple sacrifice 
whatsoever. 

When he refers to moving the mountain of religion, he doesn't just talk about moving it aside, or about moving 
it to another place. He talks about yanking it up totally off the surface of the earth and dumping it beneath the 
waves of the sea, totally out of sight and totally beyond all human encounter. Moreover, he doesn't just say that 
certain people can do this, but "whoever." 

When he instructs his disciples to have divine faith when they pray, he doesn't just say to do this when they 
pray for certain specific things, but for anything whatever. And finally, when he tells them that when they stand 
praying, they must first dismiss things that they have against others, he doesn't just say that they must dismiss 
certain things they have against certain others. He says they must dismiss anything at all that they have against 
anyone at all. And he doesn't say that they should just do that on certain occasions. He says for them to do it 
"whenever" they stand in prayer. 

As a result, when the chief priests, men of letters, and elders in chapter eleven of the Gospel According to Mark 


ask Jesus "Who gave you this authority, that you might do these things," we can understand more implications of 
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their question. By "this authority," they mean an authority which--it is obvious to them--destroys things with 
thoroughness, completeness, and finality, and which is conferred only by "the Ancient in Years." And by "these 
things" they mean the events which have long been prophesied as heralding the end of time. It is clear to them 
what Jesus is up to: he is writing the final pages of history. And it is clear to them that he has the power to do it. 


But that means one more important event, and the thought of that event fills the religious leaders with dread. 


Immediately after he drives the merchants and shoppers out of the temple and overturns the tables of the 
moneychangers and the chairs of the pigeon-sellers, Jesus quotes from the Jewish Bible. First, he quotes from the 
Prophecy of Isaiah, and then he alludes to the Prophecy of Jeremiah. From Isaiah's chapter fifty-six he quotes the 
line, "My house shall be called a house of prayer for all the nations." And then he alludes to a longer passage from 


Jeremiah's chapter seven by saying, "but you have made it a robbers’ cave"-- 


The word came from the Lord to Jeremiah. 

"Stand at the gate of the Lord's house 

and there make your proclamation: 

Listen to the words of the Lord, all you men of Judah 
who come in through these gates to worship him. 
These are the words of the Lord of Hosts the God of Israel... 
You keep saying, "This place is the temple of the Lord, 
the temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord!’ 

This catchword of yours is a lie; put no trust in it. .... 
You steal, you murder...; 

then you come and stand before me 

in this house, which bears my name, 

and say, 'We are safe’; safe you think... 

Do you think that this house, this house which bears my name, 
is a robbers’ cave? 

Go to my shrine at Shiloh, 

which once I made a dwelling for my name, 

and see what I did to it 

because of the wickedness of my people Israel. ... 
Therefore what I did to Shiloh 

I will do to this house which bears my name, 


the house in which you put your trust..." 


And when Jesus leaves the temple with his disciples, at the beginning of chapter thirteen of the Gospel, he 
returns to this prediction in concluding his temple visits. He says, "Are you looking at these great buildings? There 


will not be left here a stone upon a stone which has not been razed." 
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The Prophecy of Joel, after announcing in its chapter one that "near is the day of the Lord, and it comes as ruin 


from the Almighty," says in its chapter two-- 


Rend your hearts, and not your garments, 
and return to the Lord, your God. 

For gracious and merciful is he... 

Perhaps he will again relent 

and leave behind him a blessing, 


offerings and libations for the Lord, your God. 


But in chapter fourteen in the Gospel According to Mark, the chief priest blunders on his final chance. There, 
Jesus tells him that he, the chief priest, will be among those who will see the son of man arriving with the clouds of 
heaven to take revenge on them. But the chief priest does not take this opportunity to rend his heart. Instead, he 
rends his garment. And in doing so, he seals his doom, and the doom of his people, and the doom of their temple. 

When the chief priests, the men of letters, and the elders ask Jesus "Who gave you this authority that you might 
do these things," Jesus gives them no answer to their question. But he does call their attention to John the Baptist, 
and by implication to the fact that John was murdered. And this allusion by Jesus to John the Baptist, in the context 


of the Mark Gospel's chapter eleven, recalls the words of the assistant prophet to Jehu in the Second Book of Kings: 


You shall destroy the house of Ahab...; 

thus will I avenge the blood of my servants the prophets, 
and the blood of all the other servants of the Lord shed by... 
the family of Ahab. 


Jesus is there to avenge spilled blood--including the spilled blood of the prophet John. And the authority which 
has been given him to do this is so great that he is in no way obliged to answer any questions put to him by "the 
family of Ahab." But he does, in the end, provide an answer. For after telling his questioners the parable of the 
vineyard, Jesus quotes from their Bible's Psalm 118 again: "By the Lord has this been done." 

The Lord himself is behind what is happening. The Lord is behind what Jesus has been doing, and he is behind 
what Jesus continues to do. And what Jesus has been doing and continues to do is to begin bringing down the 
curtain on history. 

Prophecies are supposed to come true. And they are supposed to come true before history is over. But once 


they have come true, then history can be over. 


And in the eleventh chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus has been making prophecies come true. 
Prophecies from Zechariah, from the Second Book of Kings, from Malachi, from Joel, from the Book of Psalms, 


from the Book of Daniel, from Isaiah, and from Jeremiah. 
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There are a few prophecies left to be fulfilled before everything is over. For example, the one from the Prophecy 
of Micah's chapter five, in which "Israel's ruler shall be struck on the face." And the one from the Prophecy of 
Amos, chapter eight, in which "I will make the sun go down at noon and darken the earth in broad daylight." But 
even those prophecies will come true soon enough--the first of them in chapter fourteen, and the second in chapter 
fifteen. 

In the meantime, the final events are well under way. Jerusalem's king has come to her, mounted on a colt, and 
people have spread their clothing before him. The messenger of the covenant has come to the temple, with no one 
enduring the day of his coming, and nothing standing when he appeared. He has blighted the fig tree and abolished 
offering and libation from the house of the Lord. Now no merchant is seen in the house of the Lord. People have 
joined in procession with leafy boughs and have shouted "Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord" to one 
whose kingly power seems to know no limits. 

So, this must have been done by the Lord, and this must be the day which the Lord has made. This must be 
the beginning of the day of the Lord, which will come as ruin from the Almighty. And what that means is that one 
is coming to avenge the blood of the prophets and the blood of all the other servants of the Lord, drinking blood 
like wine, and crushing in the name of the Lord. And it means that the Lord shall do to his temple what he did to 
Shiloh. 

The final events are well under way. And they are now leading inevitably to the destruction of the temple. And 
the chief priests, men of letters, and elders cannot prevent it, because they are clearly outclassed by the authority of 


Jesus, who has been sent by the Lord to do these things. 
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Chapter 31 


A Stone Upon a Stone 


Synopsis 


The Gospel According to Mark makes its own distinctive contribution to the concept of "good news." But that 
contribution is not basically a contribution of content. It is fundamentally and essentially a contribution of 
structure. The Gospel According to Mark advances the concept of "good news" not so much by adding to its 


content, as by contributing to its form. This Gospel gives the "good news" a distinctive shape. 


Details 


In the thirteenth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus has just left the temple in Jerusalem. One of his 
disciples comes up to him and says, "Teacher, see what incredible worked stones and incredible buildings." And 
Jesus replies, "Are you looking at these great buildings? There will not be left here a worked stone upon a worked 
stone that has not been razed." 

And by the time the Gospel According to Mark was composed, around the year 70 AD [or CE], that prophecy 
had in fact come true. Except that it had not come true altogether. Because even after the Romans had destroyed 
the Jerusalem temple in response to a Palestinian revolt in 66 AD [or CE], the temple's western wall survived, and 
survives to this day. In other words, not every stone of the temple was razed. Some of those in the western wall 
were not. And consequently, the prediction made by Jesus at the beginning of chapter thirteen of Mark did not 
altogether come true. There was in fact left there more than one stone upon another. 

So then, why did this Gospel include that prediction, with its specific claim that every stone of the temple 
would be razed? When the Gospel was written, the temple had already been destroyed, but part of its western wall 
still stood. So, it was clear at the time of the Gospel's composition that there were still stones left there standing 
upon other stones. It was clear that any passage in the Gospel which predicted that every stone of the temple would 
be razed could be seen on the spot to have been a false prediction. It was simply not true that every stone had been 
razed. So why include in this Gospel an obviously false prediction? 

The Jewish Bible's Prophecy of Haggai, in its chapter two, may provide an answer. For in that chapter, the Lord 
God says-- 
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And now look back over recent times down to this day: 

before one stone was laid on another in the Lord's temple, 

what was your plight? 

If a man came to a heap of corn expecting to find twenty measures, 
he found but ten; 

if he came to a wine-vat to draw fifty measures, 

he found but twenty. 

I blasted you and all your harvest 

with black blight and red and with hail... 


So the point, then, of the reference to "a stone upon a stone" in the thirteenth chapter of the Gospel According 
to Mark is to call to mind the prophecy of Haggai, with its reference to a time "before one stone was laid on another 
in the Lord's temple." The point is not whether any specific stone will be left supporting any other after the temple 
is destroyed. The point is that people's plights will become much worse, if Jesus and his message are rejected. The 
point is that every aspect of life will go bad, not the number of stones that will be razed. 

As a result, the prediction which Jesus makes in this Gospel must include the erroneous detail that no stone 
will be left upon another, because that is this Gospel's way of alluding to the Prophecy of Haggai. That is this 
Gospel's way of warning that, once Jesus and his message are finally rejected, every aspect of life will go bad. The 
Gospel has to give that warning, even at the cost of making a literally erroneous prediction. Accurate warnings 
about the consequences of rejecting Jesus and his message are much more important than accurate predictions 
about an arrangement of stones. And if, in order to warn accurately about the consequences of rejecting Jesus and 
his message, it is necessary to predict inaccurately about stones, then so be it. That is what the Gospel According 
to Mark will do. 

But there is something else noteworthy about this passage in the thirteenth chapter of the Gospel According 
to Mark. It seems to betray a nostalgia for the temple. It seems that the Gospel writer genuinely regrets the loss of 
what must have been an impressive work of architecture. For the Gospel has one disciple, at any rate, calling the 
attention of Jesus to this temple's architectural richness. At least one of the disciples is impressed by the temple. 
And at least that one disciple, presumably, will miss it when it is gone. For he makes a point of having Jesus notice 
the "incredible worked stones and incredible buildings"--literally, "wherefrom worked stones and wherefrom 
buildings" [potapoi lithoi kai potapai oikodomai]. 

And the question is, does this apparent nostalgia for the temple play a role in the Gospel According to Mark? 
Does the fact that the Gospel includes this disciple's remark mean anything in terms of the Gospel's message? Why 
does the Gospel According to Mark bother to remind us that the former temple was an architecturally inspiring 


place? 


The Gospel According to Mark opens with the phrase "Beginning of the good news of Jesus"--or "Essence of the 
good news of Jesus." A few verses later, when Jesus first begins to speak, what this Gospel says of him is that he is 


"announcing the good news of God." And in the first utterance that Jesus makes in this Gospel, part of what he 
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says is "believe in the good news." In the opening verses of this Gospel, then, the term "good news" occurs three 
distinct times. 

As a result, what we are led to expect from the earliest verses of the Gospel According to Mark, with their 
insistent repetition of the term "good news," is some kind of systematic presentation of just what this "good news" 
is. What do this Gospel and its Jesus mean by their use of the term "good news"? What do they understand the 
term "good news" to include? To what do they mean it to refer? What content do they give it? 

And yet, we get from this Gospel no such thing. In fact, not only do we get no systematic exposition of the 
term "good news," but after the Gospel's opening verses, the term hardly recurs at all. 

It is not until chapter eight, in fact, that the term "good news" finally does recur, when Jesus says that "whoever 
will lose his life for me and for the good news will save it." But the term "good news" there is not explained or 
elaborated. It is simply tossed off as if we already understood its meaning. 

And the same thing happens in chapter ten. There, Jesus says that "There is no one who has left behind a home 
or brothers or sisters or a mother or a father or children or land for me and for the good news, without receiving a 
hundred times that many..." But again, no explanation is given as to what the term "good news" means. It is just 
tossed off as if we already knew its meaning. 

In chapter thirteen, Jesus is predicting future calamities, and he says, "the good news must first be announced 
to all the nations." But again, he does not bother to explain just what that "good news" will be. Instead, he 
immediately changes the subject to how his disciples should behave when they are arrested. 

Finally, in chapter fourteen, the term appears for its seventh and last time in the Gospel According to Mark, 
after Jesus is anointed by the nameless woman in the house of Simon the Leper in Bethany. There, Jesus tells his 
disciples that "wherever the good news is announced throughout the whole world, what she has done will also be 
reported, in memory of her." But once again, Jesus gives us no idea of what this "good news" will turn out to be-- 
except for the information that it will either include, or be accompanied by, an account of what the nameless woman 
has just done. 

After that, the term "good news" never recurs again in the whole Gospel According to Mark. It occurs seven 
times altogether. Three times in chapter one. Once in chapter eight. Once in chapter ten. Once in chapter thirteen. 
And once in chapter fourteen. And that's it. 

The term is never explained. It is never spelled out. It is never elaborated on or expanded on. It is never the 
subject of a conversation or an argument in this Gospel. No one ever asks Jesus about it. No one ever challenges 
him on it. No one ever commends him for it. And no one ever gives the slightest indication that they either know, 
or don't know, what he means by it. 

The term "good news" is used but is never dealt with. It is treated as if we are expected to understand it. As if 
it has already been explained somewhere before, or somewhere else. But when? And where? 

Is there something we are missing? Is there something we are looking at, but not seeing? Is there some clue 


we are not deciphering? 


As we noticed in Chapter 10, “After Six Days,” the term "good news" in the Gospel According to Mark echoes lines 


from the Jewish Bible. From the First Book of Samuel's chapter thirty-one and the First Book of Chronicles’ chapter 
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ten. From the Second Book of Samuel's chapter four. From the First Book of Kings’ chapter one. From the Second 
Book of Kings' chapter seven. From the Book of Proverbs’ chapters thirteen and twenty-five. 


And especially from the Prophecy of Isaiah. There, in chapter forty, are the lines-- 


You who bring Zion good news, 

up with you to the mountain-top, 

lift up your voice and shout, 

you who bring good news to Jerusalem, 

lift it up fearlessly; say to the cities of Judah, 


"Your God is here." 
In chapter fifty-two-- 


How beautiful upon the mountains 

are the feet of him who brings glad tidings, 
announcing peace, bearing good news, 
announcing salvation, and saying to Zion, 
"Your God is king." 


And in chapter sixty-one-- 


The spirit of the Lord God is upon me 
because the Lord has anointed me; 

he has sent me to bring good news to the humble, 
to bind up the broken-hearted, 

to proclaim liberty to captives 

and release those in prison; 

to proclaim a year of the Lord's favor 

and a day of the vengeance of our God; 
to comfort all who mourn, 

to give them garlands instead of ashes, 
oil of gladness instead of mourners’ tears, 


a garment of splendor for the heavy heart. 


With the Prophecy of Isaiah in the background, then, the term "good news" begins to flesh itself out. It echoes 
Isaiah's announcements that "Your God is here," and that "Your God is king." It echoes Isaiah's messages of "peace" 
and "salvation." And it echoes Isaiah's promises of binding up the broken-hearted, proclaiming liberty to captives 
and releasing those in prison, proclaiming a year of the Lord's favor and a day of God's vengeance, and comforting 


all who mourn. 
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But the term "good news" in Mark does more than that. It also echoes the letters of Paul which already existed 
at the time of the composition of the Gospel According to Mark, and which add two new dimensions to the concept 
of "good news." The first new dimension, as the First Letter of Paul to the Corinthians, in its chapter one says, is 
the claim that -- 


God chose those whom the world considers absurd 

to shame the wise; 

he singled out the weak of this world to shame the strong. 
He chose the world's low-born and despised, 

those who count for nothing, 


to reduce to nothing those who were something. 


Or, as the Gospel According to Mark puts it in its twelfth chapter, quoting the Jewish Bible's Psalm 118, "The 
stone which the builders rejected has become the chief corner-stone." 

And the second new dimension, as Paul's Letter to the Galatians in its chapter two says, is the claim that "by 
the works of the Law no one will be made virtuous." 

In other words, according to Paul, the "good news" may announce as Isaiah said that "Your God is here," and 
"Your God is king"--or, as the Gospel According to Mark puts it in Jesus' opening words, "the kingdom of God is 
near." But to recognize God's presence and receive God as king--to enter God's kingdom--a special approach is 
required. And that approach overturns all accepted human patterns of thought and turns the conventional world 
upside down. It makes absurdity wisdom, weakness strength, and nothingness something. And it makes 
observance of the Law no path to salvation, but rather--as Paul's Letter to the Galatians, in its third chapter says-- 
a curse. 

To take that approach, the Mark Gospel says, we must change everything about the way we think. As its Jesus 
says in his opening words, metanoiete. 

And yet, is that all that the term "good news" means in the Gospel According to Mark? A combination of 
elements from the Jewish Bible--especially from its Prophecy of Isaiah--and from the letters ascribed to Paul? Or 
is there something more? Does the Gospel According to Mark make its own distinctive contribution to the concept 


of "good news," as it has received that term from its sources? 


One immediate answer comes to mind. The Gospel According to Mark does make its own distinctive contribution 
to the concept of "good news." But that contribution is not basically a contribution of content. It is fundamentally 
and essentially a contribution of structure. What the Gospel According to Mark essentially contributes to the "good 
news" is not what it has the "good news" say, but how it has the "good news" say it. The Gospel According to Mark 
advances the concept of "good news" not so much by adding to its content, as by contributing to its form. 

The Gospel According to Mark does, of course, present Jesus as embodying the "good news" that the Jewish 
Bible--especially Isaiah--and Paul had described. It does show Jesus bringing good news to the humble, binding 


up the broken-hearted, proclaiming liberty to captives and releasing those in prison, proclaiming a year of the 
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Lord's favor and a day of God's vengeance, comforting all who mourn, and the rest. It does show Jesus as absurd 
shaming the wise, as weak shaming the strong, as low-born and despised and counting for nothing but reducing 
to nothing those who were something. And it does show him proclaiming a path to salvation in opposition to the 
Law. 

But that is not the Gospel According to Mark's principal contribution to the concept of "good news." For a far 
more striking aspect of this Gospel is its intricate and highly crafted structure. This Gospel gives the "good news" 
a distinctive shape. 

For one thing, the Gospel According to Mark gives its "good news" a clear structure of bilateral symmetry, 
centered on the statement "He did everything kalos," at the end of its chapter seven. And using this symmetrical 
structure, this Gospel builds a narrative in which every incident in the first seven chapters has, corresponding to 
it, a matching incident, symmetrically placed, in the final nine chapters. And the Mark Gospel, in this way, 
completes a circular pattern which returns, at the end, to its beginning. 

But in addition to that general pattern, the Gospel According to Mark also divides itself into seven segments, 
each of which is given its own internal individual structure of bilateral symmetry. And using these structures, this 
Gospel builds a narrative in which every incident or element in the first half of each segment has, corresponding 
to it, a matching incident or element, symmetrically placed, in the second half of the segment. And the Gospel, in 
this way, constructs within each of its seven structural segments a circular pattern which returns, at the end, to a 
place very much like its beginning, and parallel to that beginning. 

Then, in addition to the general symmetrical pattern and to the individual symmetrical patterns within each 
of the seven segments, the Gospel According to Mark also divides itself into some twenty-six narrative modules, 
each of which is composed of four elements which share some common feature. 

And in addition to those three patterns, and interwoven among them all, is a fourth pattern whose elements 
are grouped in triplets, and some of those triplets are sandwiched between pairs of mutually matching passages. 

As a result, it seems to be accurate to say, first of all, that every passage in the Gospel According to Mark will 
correspond to some second passage somewhere, which will match the first passage in terms of content, imagery, 
or vocabulary, and which will be symmetrically placed with respect to the first passage, in the Gospel's general 
pattern of bilateral symmetry. 

But it is also accurate to say that every passage in this Gospel will also correspond to some third passage, 
somewhere within its own segment of the seven segments of which this Gospel is composed. And that third 
passage will be symmetrically placed with respect to the first passage, in the pattern of bilateral symmetry within 
its own particular segment. 

But in addition to that, it is also accurate to say that every passage in this Gospel will also correspond to a 
fourth, to a fifth, and to a sixth passage within its own four-element module of the twenty-six four-element modules 
which comprise this Gospel's narrative. For the four elements of each of those modules share some common 
feature. And all four elements in every module relate to the other three elements by means of that common feature. 
Consequently, every passage in this Gospel will relate to the other three elements within its four-element module 


by means of the common feature which it shares with them. 
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In addition to that, though, any given passage in this Gospel may also relate to two other passages, as part of 
one of the thirty-six or so triplets interwoven through the Gospel. Or it may relate to one other passage on the 
other side of a triplet, to form the two mutually matching passages which sandwich the triplet. 

And in addition to that, a passage may, as happens in chapters eleven and thirteen, foreshadow another passage 
still to come in the Gospel, or reflect another passage that has already gone before. 

As a result, it seems accurate to say that any given passage in the Gospel According to Mark will relate in its 
content, imagery, vocabulary, and placement to at least five other passages in the Gospel, and in some cases to as 
many as eight other passages. 

And in addition to those five to eight relationships within the Gospel itself, any given passage of this Gospel 
may also allude to at least one passage in the Jewish Bible or in the Apocrypha or in the letters of Paul, and perhaps 
to a good many more than one. 

And even that may not be all. For any given passage in the Gospel According to Mark may also allude to one 
or more of the salvation mystery religions which existed at the time of its composition, or to one of the Greek or 
Roman epics or other pieces of literature of its time. 

So, with that all in mind, the question cannot be avoided, Why is the Gospel According to Mark constructed 
in such an intricately crafted way? Why does it go to so much trouble to be a work of such elaborate and elegant 
structure? Why couldn't it just tell its story and be done with it? What does it add to the "good news of Jesus" to 
tell that "good news" as a piece of such formal literary virtuosity? Why bother to write a Gospel as intricately 


interrelated as the Gospel According to Mark? What does its elaborate craftsmanship accomplish? 


Some fifty years after the composition of the Gospel According to Mark, as is now thought, in the city of Rome, a 
temple was built. It was dedicated to all the gods of Rome, and so it was named the Pantheon. It was completed 
about 124 AD [or CE]. And there was something particularly striking about its plan. The Pantheon, in plan, was 
circular. 

It seems clear from Sir Banister Fletcher's A History of Architecture that, prior to the Pantheon, temples had 
tended to be rectangular in plan. Not only the previous Roman temples and their local predecessors the Etruscan 
temples, but also the temples of Greece and the temples of Egypt and the temples of Assyria and the temples of 
Nebuchadnezzar's Babylon, and the temples of Persia, and the temples of Tyre, and the temples of Canaan, and the 
temple of Jerusalem. 

Certain Roman temples, of course, had been circular in plan, perhaps copied from Greek monuments called 
tholoi. But these circular temples tended to be small. And they tended to be dedicated to goddesses, while 
rectangular temples, for the most part, seemed to be dedicated to male gods. For example, in the Forum Romanum 
in Rome, the most sacred shrine was the temple of the goddess Vesta. And that temple of Vesta was circular, with 
an inside diameter of eighteen feet. In Tivoli was another temple of Vesta, also circular, with an inside diameter of 
twenty-four feet. In the Forum Boarium in Rome was yet a third temple of Vesta, later called the temple of 
Portunus, and it was also circular in plan, with an inside diameter of twenty-eight feet. And in Baalbek in modern- 
day Lebanon was a temple of the goddess Venus which was circular in plan and had an inside diameter of thirty- 


two feet. 
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But the Pantheon, also circular in plan, had an inside diameter of over a hundred and forty-two feet. It was 
almost three times the size of the temple of Venus in Baalbek in diameter, and larger still than the other circular 
temples in Rome and Tivoli. 

And there was something else interesting about the Pantheon. On the interior face of its circular wall were 
alcoves or recesses, symmetrically placed. There were seven of these alcoves or recesses in all. And as a result, the 


plan of the Pantheon's rotunda took the form— 


In addition to its circular plan, and to its seven interior alcoves or recesses, the Pantheon featured gold-plated 
bronze doors; bronze-plated vaulting; marble-lined and porphyry-lined walls; marble columns, piers, and pilasters; 
and granite, porphyry, and marble paving. But it was not the only circular temple with seven divisions. The temple 


of Venus in Baalbek was also in plan a circle and was divided into seven equal parts. 


The Gospel According to Mark is as intricate a composition as a complex piece of music. Or, since the Gospel does 
not immediately disappear into time as music does, but holds its solidity across the passing moments, the Gospel 
According to Mark might be said to be as intricate a composition as a complex piece of frozen music. And "frozen 
music" is the term that someone once used as a description of a work of architecture. 

The Gospel According to Mark, in its general pattern of bilateral symmetry, can be represented graphically as 


a circle, beginning with the sound ar in the word Arche, and ending on the sound ar in the word gar— 
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Arche...gar. 
But each of the seven consecutive segments of which the Gospel According to Mark is constructed can also be 
represented as a circular segment, because each of those seven segments is itself built on a pattern of bilateral 


symmetry. And what this means, of course, is that the Gospel According to Mark can be represented graphically 


as a larger circle enclosing a sequence of seven smaller circular segments-- 


Arche...gar. 


And this graphic representation of the Gospel According to Mark's two forms of bilateral symmetry bears a 


striking resemblance to the plan of the Pantheon-- 
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The Pantheon 


The Gospel 
According to Mark 


Arche...gar. 


The Pantheon, of course, was not constructed until some fifty years or so after what is now considered to be 
the date of composition of the Gospel According to Mark. So, it is not currently possible to maintain that the 
structure of the Gospel According to Mark was copied from the Pantheon. 

Nevertheless, other temples of circular plan had been built before the composition of the Gospel According to 
Mark. For example, the temple of Venus in Tivoli had been built some hundred and fifty years before the date now 
assigned for the composition of the Gospel According to Mark. 

So, at the time of the Mark Gospel's composition, the circular-temple floor plan was already in existence. And 
the notion of dividing a circular temple into seven segments must also have been in the air. It is thought, for 
example, that the seven alcoves or recesses in the Pantheon contained statues of the gods of "the seven planets," or 
of the five visible planets plus the sun and the moon. And this group of celestial seven dated back at least to 
Babylon. So, it was certainly a common element in the thought of the time of the composition of the Gospel 
According to Mark. It was reflected, for one thing, in the length of the week, and in the names of each week's days. 

What this all comes down to then, is that the Gospel According to Mark, with its highly crafted formal 


structure, provides a sort of literary equivalent to the elaborate architecture of a fine temple. Not a rectangular 
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temple, like those which tended to be dedicated to male gods. But a circular one, like the temples typically 
dedicated to goddesses, or like the all-inclusive temple which the Pantheon would be. 

Within the circle of this literary temple which is the Gospel According to Mark are seven bilaterally 
symmetrical literary alcoves or recesses, like the seven architectural alcoves or recesses in the Pantheon. Lining 
the walls of the Gospel are some twenty-six sets of literary columns, piers, or pilasters, arranged in groups of four. 
Interwoven throughout the walls of this literary temple are triple arrangements of thematic elements, sometimes 
flanked by matching features--like panels or doors or vaulting in architecture. Then, set like statues or mosaics or 
frescoes or other images in the literary temple which this Gospel is, are prolific references to the Jewish Bible, to 
the Apocrypha, to the letters of Paul, to Greek and Roman epics and other literature, and to the salvation mystery 
religions of its time. And finally, at the far end of this literary temple, at the focal point of its two symmetrical 
halves, and connecting those two symmetrical halves together, a single phrase reads like a banner, kalos panta 
pepoieken--"He did everything exquisitely well." 

But the question nevertheless still remains, Why construct the Gospel According to Mark as an intricate, 


elaborate, and highly crafted circular literary temple? 


When the Gospel According to Mark was written, the Roman poet Publius Virgilius Maro's epic Aeneid had been 
in existence for some eighty or more years. And that epic tells the story of a heroic figure named Aeneas, who 
escapes from the ruins of his native city of Troy, demolished now by the armies of Greece, and works his way to 
Italy, where he settles and fathers a new empire. 

But on his way from the ruins of Troy to Italy, Aeneas lands on the coast of northern Africa, in the vicinity of 
present-day Tunis, and makes his way to a city named Carthage. There, in the Aeneid's Book One, as he overlooks 
the city and takes in its sights for the first time, Aeneas says, "These people here are the lucky ones, because the 
walls of their city still stand." The walls of Aeneas' city of Troy, on the other hand, no longer stood. And neither, 
at the time of composition of the Gospel According to Mark, did the walls of Jerusalem, or the walls of its temple. 
Aeneas was not among the lucky ones, and neither were the people of the Gospel According to Mark. Because 
lucky ones have walls, and Aeneas did not. And neither did the people of the Gospel According to Mark. 

The Gospel According to Mark, then, seems to have offered itself as a sort of literary replacement for toppled 
architectural walls. But not the walls, this time, of Aeneas’ Troy. Rather, the walls of Jerusalem and of its temple. 

Those temple walls, as one of Jesus' disciples points out in chapter thirteen of the Gospel According to Mark, 
were an inspiring structure of incredible worked stones and incredible buildings. And the Gospel According to 
Mark presents itself as an equally inspiring literary structure of formal architectural complexity and richness. 

If the temple in Jerusalem was elaborately constructed, so is the Gospel According to Mark. If the temple in 
total was architecturally impressive, so is the total bilateral symmetry of the Gospel According to Mark. If the 
temple's interior design was impressive, so are the seven segments, with their individual bilateral symmetry, of the 
Gospel According to Mark. If the temple's structural elements were impressive, so is the sequence of twenty-six 
modules, each with its own group of four matching elements, that produces the narrative structure of the Gospel 
According to Mark. If the temple's thematic components were impressive, so are the thirty-six sets of thematic 


components, arranged in triplets and sometimes flanked by mutually matching elements, in the Gospel According 
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to Mark. And if the temple's decorative elements were instructive, inspiring, and impressive, so are the ubiquitous 
allusions to the Jewish Bible, to the Apocrypha, to the letters of Paul, to Greek and Roman epics and other literature, 
and to salvation mystery religions in the Gospel According to Mark. 

The Jerusalem temple with its elaborate, elegant, and inspiring architectural richness had been lost, but the 
Gospel According to Mark would supply a new literary elaborateness, elegance, inspiration, and richness in its 
place. 

And yet it is not really the Gospel According to Mark itself that would supply this. For the Gospel According 
to Mark itself is only a hint. The Gospel According to Mark itself is only a clue. The Gospel According to Mark 
itself actually points to something else. 

The Gospel According to Mark is not the full "good news." It is not the complete "good news." It is not the 
real "good news." As it says of itself in its opening line, the Gospel According to Mark is only the "beginning of the 
good news," or the "essence of the good news of Jesus." 

The real "good news," the full and complete "good news," is much more than the Gospel According to Mark. 
In fact, it is so much more than the Gospel According to Mark that the Gospel According to Mark cannot even 


approach it. As John the Baptist says in the opening lines of this Gospel-- 


The one who is stronger than I am is arriving after me. 
And by comparison to him, 
I am not good enough to stoop down 


and loosen the strap of his footwear. 


If the Gospel According to Mark is rich, the real and full and complete "good news" is much richer. The Gospel 
According to Mark is only a hint at what the "good news of Jesus" really is. 

For the real "good news of Jesus" is not a work of literature--however rich and elegant that work of literature 
may be. The real "good news of Jesus" is a human life. It is a human life lived under the influence and direction of 
the spirit--the same spirit that came down onto Jesus in chapter one of this Gospel and never left him until his 
death in chapter fifteen. It is that spirit whose presence gives the elegance and richness to a human life that Jesus 
had in his, and of which the Gospel according to Mark, in spite of its own elegance and richness, provides only the 
barest hint and clue. 


Again, as John the Baptist says at the beginning of this Gospel-- 


I have soaked you in water. 
But he will soak you in a spirit, 


and in a spirit which is totally different. 


If we thought the Jerusalem temple was elegant and impressive, or that the Gospel According to Mark is elegant 
and impressive, just wait until we experience life lived under the inspiration and direction of the spirit. 
And because that life is what we are meant to live, it can brook no opposition from bogus religion. No matter 


how richly and elegantly and impressively that bogus religion may express itself. No matter how intricate and 
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impressive its temple architecture, or the provisions of its law codes, it doesn't come close to the richness and 
elegance of life lived under the inspiration and direction of the spirit. And even worse, bogus religion insists on 
resisting, rejecting, and destroying the life of the spirit. 

No matter how rich and elegant bogus religion may be, even in its architectural and legal expressions, it is still 
inimical to the religion of the spirit. And so, it will have to be destroyed. 

The richest and most elegant temple cannot be allowed to stand in the place which rightly belongs to the 


religion of the spirit. And neither can the richest and most elegant law code. 


In the fourteenth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus is being tried before the chief priest, and witnesses 
are brought forward to levy charges against him. All the charges, the Gospel says, are lies. But it nevertheless 
repeats one of them. And that is the charge, "We heard him saying that 'I will raze this handcrafted temple, and in 
three days I will build another one which is not handcrafted." 

Then in the fifteenth chapter, after Jesus has been crucified, the Gospel says that passersby shout at him, "Hey, 
razer of the temple and builder in three days! Save yourself by coming down from the cross!" 

As the Gospel According to Mark, points out, this charge is actually a lie. Nowhere in this Gospel does Jesus 
predict any such thing. So why does the Gospel include that charge? 


In the Jewish Bible's Prophecy of Hosea, chapter eight, the Lord is quoted as saying-- 


Your calf-gods, Samaria; 

my anger flares against them. 

Long will it be before they prove innocent. 
For what sort of god is this bull? 

It is no god, 


a craftsman made it... 


And that is the problem with the Jerusalem temple, however rich and elegant it may be, and with the law code 
associated with that temple. Craftsmen made them. They are no gods. And because they resist, reject, and destroy 
the religion of the spirit, the Lord's anger flares against them, and they will have to be destroyed, and replaced. 

But they cannot be replaced by something else which a craftsman makes, no matter how talented that 
craftsman is. They cannot be replaced by some other handcrafted artifact, even one as rich, as intricate, and as 
elegant as the Gospel According to Mark. The Jerusalem temple and its law code must be replaced by something 
totally different, even more different than a circular temple, and even more different than a circular temple in 
literary form. They must be replaced by a life which is lived under the inspiration and direction of the spirit. 

And so, even though in the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus nowhere predicts that he will raze the handcrafted 
temple and build another one which is not handcrafted, that is exactly what this Gospel is all about. The temple 
and its law code must be destroyed, because they are inimical to the life of the spirit. And they must be replaced 
by something which is not inimical, and so by something which is not handcrafted. They must be replaced by 


something which is not even the Gospel According to Mark. They must be replaced by the life of the spirit itself. 
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Life lived in the spirit must alone be all, for it is the one and only way that humans were intended to live. The 
Gospel According to Mark manages to hint at this, with all the richness and elegance of its literary structure. It 
hints at, and gives a meager clue to, the richness and elegance which far surpasses anything that the temple and its 
law code had to offer, and for the sake of which the temple and its law code had to be eradicated, not even leaving 


a stone upon a stone. 
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Chapter 32 


On the Earth 


Synopsis 


Man-made religion turns hearts to stone. And those hearts of stone cause mouths to fail to speak, and eyes to fail 
to see, and ears to fail to hear, and noses to fail to smell, and hands to fail to feel, and feet to fail to walk, and throats 
to fail to utter sounds. 

Consequently, in order to live again as functioning flesh-and-blood human beings, people will have to be 


liberated from man-made religion, and man-made religion will have to be destroyed. 


Details 


In the second chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus is in a house, surrounded by a crowd. Some people 
have just made a hole in the roof of the house and have lowered a paralyzed man down into the house through the 
hole in the roof. Jesus tells the paralyzed man, "your sins are being dismissed." And some men of letters, present 
in the audience, think to themselves "Who can dismiss sins except God alone?" So, Jesus reads their minds, and in 
order to prove to them that he himself can dismiss sins, says to the paralyzed man, "Get up, pick up your stretcher, 
and go on home." And the man does. 

But this incident raises a number of questions. First, why does Jesus tell the men of letters that he is curing the 
paralyzed man "in order that you may know that the son of man has authority to dismiss sins”? How does the cure 
of a paralyzed man prove the existence of the authority to dismiss sins? Or, to put it another way, how does the 
fact that a man is cured of paralysis prove that his sins have been dismissed? Is there some necessary connection 
between the two achievements? For example, can one-person cure another of paralysis only if he first dismisses 
that person's sins? Or can a person be cured of paralysis only if his sins have first been dismissed? This would 
certainly seem to be a curious state of affairs. Why, instead, couldn't a person just be cured of paralysis, without 
any reference to that person's sins? And yet, there the claim seems to be, in this incident in the Gospel According 
to Mark, that curing a person of paralysis somehow involves the prior dismissal of that person's sins. And the 
question is, why should that particular claim be made? What does it have to do with the message of the Gospel 
According to Mark? 
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But there is something else interesting about this incident. In it, Jesus doesn't really tell the men of letters that 
he is able to dismiss sins without qualification. What he actually tells them is that "the son of man has authority to 
dismiss sins on the earth." And so, the additional question arises, Why does Jesus in this episode make a point of 
qualifying his authority to dismiss sins by identifying it as the "authority to dismiss sins on the earth"? Why doesn't 
he just say that he, "the son of man," has the authority to dismiss sins, period? Is it that his authority is in some 
way limited, and that it is actually restricted to dismissing sins "on the earth"? Is it that he in fact does not have 
authority to dismiss sins somewhere else? And if that is the case, then where exactly would that somewhere else 
be? But beyond that, why would it be important that he could not dismiss sins somewhere else? Why would it be 
important that his authority to dismiss sins is limited to the earth itself? And why would it be important to mention 
that limitation--or at least to imply it--here, in this episode of the paralyzed man? Why does Jesus seem to make a 


point of saying, in this particular episode, that his authority to dismiss sins is limited to the earth? 


In the first of the seven constituent segments of the Gospel According to Mark [1:1-6:37a], the incident of the 
paralyzed man, which runs from 2:1 to 2:12, corresponds, by virtue of symmetrical placement, to a passage in the 
Gospel's chapter four [verses 21-25]. There, Jesus is speaking, and gives his listeners a sudden admonition. He 
abruptly says to them "If anyone has ears to hear, let him hear." 

But if this admonition is abrupt, it invokes an image which is in no way unusual in the Gospel According to 
Mark. In fact, this same image, or one very like it, occurs twice earlier in the Gospel's chapter four [verses nine 
and twelve]. And a variation on it appears in chapter eight [verse eighteen]. But what is striking about all these 
occurrences is not the image itself. What is striking about them are the echoes they contain to recognizable 
passages from the Jewish Bible. 

For example, they recall a passage in the Prophecy of Ezekiel's chapter twelve, in which the Lord God says to 
the prophet, "they have ears to hear, but do not hear." But what is interesting about the passage in Ezekiel is not 
merely the image itself, but the context in which it occurs. For the passage in Ezekiel begins with the Lord God 
addressing the prophet as "Son of man." And this is exactly the phrase with which Jesus refers to himself in the 
incident of the paralyzed man in chapter two of the Gospel According to Mark. For there he says that the one who 
has authority to dismiss sins on the earth is in fact, as in Ezekiel, "the son of man." 

But there is more to it than that. For in the passage in Ezekiel, the Lord God tells the "son of man" that he lives 
"in the midst of a rebellious house." And in the incident of the paralyzed man in the Gospel According to Mark's 
chapter two, the point is made that Jesus is "in a house" [en oiko]. 

Moreover, in the passage in Ezekiel, the Lord God predicts of a certain man that "I will cast my net over him, 
and he will be caught in the meshes." And the incident of the paralyzed man in the Gospel According to Mark's 
chapter two is the fourth and final cure in a narrative segment featuring four cures, which begins with Jesus telling 
disciples who leave their nets behind them, "I will make you fishers of men"--as the Lord God himself will be a 


"fisher of men" when he casts his net over the man in Ezekiel. 
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But it is not just the Prophecy of Ezekiel which is recalled by the image of ears hearing or not hearing. That image 
also recalls a passage from the Prophecy of Jeremiah's chapter five, in which the Lord God instructs the prophet to 
tell the people that they "have ears and hear not." And again, what is interesting about the image in Jeremiah is not 
merely the image itself, but the context in which it occurs. 

For in Jeremiah once again, as in Ezekiel, the Lord God refers to a "house"--just as does the passage in the 
Gospel According to Mark's chapter two. Only in Jeremiah, the "house" referred to is not Ezekiel's "rebellious 
house," but “the house of Jacob." 

In Jeremiah once again, as in Ezekiel, the Lord refers to catching men--just as does the Gospel According to 
Mark. Only in Jeremiah, it is not the Lord who catches the men. It is other men who do it. For the Lord tells the 
prophet Jeremiah that "among my people are wicked men, who lay snares like a fowler's net and set deadly traps to 
catch men." 

And in the passage in Jeremiah, there are even more interesting elements. For the Lord there refers to people 
saying things "in their hearts." And in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter two, in the incident involving the 
paralyzed man, men of letters say things "in their hearts" [en tais kardiais auton]. 

In Jeremiah, the prophet is told to speak of "your sins." And in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter two, 
Jesus tells the paralyzed man that "your sins" [sou hai hamartiai] are being dismissed. 

The passage in Jeremiah says that "a shocking, horrible thing has appeared in the land." And in the Gospel 
According to Mark's general pattern of bilateral symmetry, the verse immediately following the incident of the 
paralyzed man corresponds to the passage 13:1-37. And that passage mentions a similarly shocking and horrible 
thing that will appear in the land. For in it, Jesus predicts that "you will see the abomination of desolation standing 
where it should not." 

Finally, in the passage in Jeremiah, the prophet is told to say to the people, "Pay attention to this." And in the 
Gospel According to Mark's fourth chapter, just after Jesus has said, "If anyone has ears to hear, let him hear," he 


adds an interesting remark. He says, "Pay attention to what you hear" [blepete ti akouete]. 


But even then, the allusions to the Jewish Bible are not done. For the image of ears hearing or not hearing also 
recalls a passage from the Prophecy of Isaiah, and it does so in this way. In the fourth chapter of the Gospel 
According to Mark, when Jesus suddenly interjects the admonition, "If anyone has ears to hear, let him hear," he 
does so in the context of a parable. And that particular parable is the second parable in a narrative segment 
featuring four parables. There, immediately after delivering the first of the four parables, Jesus interjects almost 
the same admonition. He says, "Who has ears to hear, let him hear." But he does not stop there. For some three 


verses later, he says-- 


"They may look intently, yet not see. 
They may listen carefully, yet not understand. 
For if they did, they might turn to God 


and he would forgive them." 
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And these lines allude to the Prophecy of Isaiah's chapter six, in which the Lord God tells the prophet-- 


"Go and say to this people: 

‘Listen carefully, but you shall not understand! 
Look intently, but you shall know nothing!’ 

You are to make the heart of this people sluggish, 
to dull their ears and close their eyes; 

else their eyes will see, their ears hear, 

their hearts understand, 

and they will turn and be healed." 


By alluding to this passage in Isaiah, then, the Gospel According to Mark extends the image. For it no longer 
refers merely to a failure to hear. It now refers to a failure to see, as well. And it is actually both these failures, to 
hear and to see, with which not only the Prophecy of Isaiah is concerned, but the Prophecies of Jeremiah and 


Ezekiel as well. For what Jeremiah's chapter five actually says is-- 


"Announce this to the house of Jacob, 

proclaim it in Judah: 

‘Pay attention to this, 

foolish and senseless people, 

who have eyes and see not, 

who have ears and hear not. 

.... This people's heart is stubborn and rebellious; 
they turn and go away, 

and say not in their hearts, 

<Let us fear the Lord our God...>" 


And what Ezekiel's chapter twelve actually says is-- 


"Son of man, you live in the midst of a rebellious house; 
they have eyes to see but do not see, 
and ears to hear but do not hear, 


for they are a rebellious house." 


And it is to all these passages that the Gospel According to Mark once again alludes, in its chapter eight, when 


it has Jesus ask his disciples-- 


"Don't you get it yet? Don't you put it together? 


Do you have your heart turned to stone? 
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You have eyes. Aren't you looking? 


You have ears. Don't you hear?" 


But, as intriguing as all these allusions are, none of them actually answers the questions with which we started 
here. How does the cure of a paralyzed person prove that the person's sins have been dismissed? Why does Jesus 
speak of having the authority to dismiss sins only "on the earth"? Where else could one exercise such authority? 
And why doesn't Jesus also exercise the authority there, as well as on the earth? 

Moreover, what is this new wrinkle which Jesus has introduced in the eighth chapter of the Gospel According 
to Mark, about the source of blindness and deafness being a heart that has been turned to stone? What could that 


possibly mean--a heart that has been turned to stone? And how does it fit in here? 


When we look at one other passage in the Jewish Bible, we may get some idea. For there is an additional place 
where the image of having eyes but not seeing, and of having ears but not hearing, occurs. And that is in the Jewish 
Bible's Psalm 115. 


There again, the familiar images appear-- 


...they have eyes but see not; 


they have ears but hear not... 


But this time, the image is extended even more. For what Psalm 115 actually says is-- 


They have mouths but speak not; 
they have eyes but see not; 

they have ears but hear not; 

they have noses but smell not; 
they have hands but feel not; 
they have feet but walk not; 


they utter no sound from their throat. 


And with that, we at last seem to be on to something. For that passage from Psalm 115 could almost serve as 
a summary of many of the problems which people bring to Jesus in the Gospel According to Mark. 

For example, having a mouth but speaking not is the problem of a man at the end of chapter seven in Mark, 
where the man is described as "stammering" or "speaking with difficulty" [mogilalon]. Having eyes but seeing not 
is the problem of a blind man in Bethsaida in chapter eight, and of another blind man in Jericho at the end of 
chapter ten. Having ears but hearing not is the problem of the same man in chapter seven who stammered. Having 
hands but feeling not is presumably the problem of the man with the withered hand at the beginning of chapter 
three. Having feet but walking not is the problem of the paralyzed man in chapter two. And uttering no sound 


from his throat is the problem of the possessed boy in chapter nine, who is described as "voiceless" [alalon]. 
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But there is even more to Psalm 115 than just that. For this Psalm also gives us the reason why all these 
problems exist. In the eighth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus had identified the source of the 
problem in his disciples. They were not looking, in spite of having eyes, and they were not hearing, in spite of 
having ears, because they had a heart that had been turned to stone. And in Psalm 115, we learn what it is that 


turns a heart to stone. For the Psalm actually says-- 


Their idols are silver and gold, 

made by the hands of men. 

They have mouths but speak not; 
they have eyes but see not; 

they have ears but hear not; 

they have noses but smell not; 

they have hands but feel not; 

they have feet but walk not; 

they utter no sound from their throat. 
Their makers grow to be like them, 


and so do all who trust in them. 


In other words, what this Psalm says is that a heart is turned to stone by man-made religion. 

Silver and gold, of course, we now classify not really as stones, but as precious metals. And yet, we still 
recognize that they occur in ores, and that ores are in fact stones. So, idols, even of silver and gold, can be said with 
justification to be made of stone, and so to have a heart of stone. 

And when their makers and all who trust in them grow to be like them, then those makers and all who trust 
in the idols grow to have a heart of stone, like the idols themselves. And it is that heart of stone which causes eyes 
to fail to see, and ears to fail to hear, and the rest. 

The problem of the disciples, then, like the problem of so many who come to Jesus for cures in this Gospel, is 
the problem of participating in a religion made by the hands of men. It is the problem of trusting in a religion 
whose heart is stone, because it is a man-made religion. And then the hearts of the disciples become hardened too, 
by participation in that religion. Or, as Jesus tells his opponents in chapter seven of the Gospel According to Mark, 
"You put aside the commandment of God and obey the teaching of men." And he precedes this criticism by quoting 
from some words of the Lord in the Prophecy of Isaiah's chapter twenty-nine: "...their religion is but a precept of 


men, learned by rote..." 


It is that religion of men, that man-made religion, that religion with a heart of stone, that must be destroyed and 
replaced by life lived under the influence and direction of the spirit. It is that stone-hearted religion made by 
human hands, not only in its temple but also in its laws, of which not even one stone may be left upon another. 


And all the passages from the Jewish prophets to which the Gospel According to Mark has been alluding make this 
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very point. Man-made religion will have to be destroyed, and it is the Lord God himself who will destroy it and its 
practitioners. 


For in Ezekiel's chapter twelve, the Lord God says-- 


"...as captives they shall go into exile. 

Their prince will...set out in darkness... 
covering his face lest he be seen by anyone... 
But I will spread my net over him, 

and he will be caught in the meshes. 

I will bring him to Babylon... 

and there he shall die." 


In Jeremiah's chapter five, the Lord God says-- 


"Shall I not punish these things? 
..on a nation such as this 


shall I not take vengeance?" 


And in Isaiah's chapter six, the prophet asks how long the people's ears must be dulled, and their eyes closed, 


and their heart sluggish. And the Lord replies-- 


"Until cities fall in ruins and are deserted, 
houses are left without people, 

and the land goes to ruin and lies waste, 
until the Lord has sent all mankind far away, 


and the whole country is one vast desolation." 


But there is one other element still which Psalm 115 adds to this consideration. For after listing all the disabilities 


caused by a heart which is made of stone, and is made by human hands, the Psalm follows up with these lines-- 


The heavens, they are the Lord's, 


but the earth he has given to the sons of men. 


And with those lines, we can see why Jesus, in the second chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, in the 
incident of the paralyzed man, qualifies his authority to dismiss sins. And we can also see why he attributes that 
qualified authority to himself as "the son of man." He is alluding once again to Psalm 115, in which not only do 
people have feet but walk not, but in which also the earth has been given to the sons of men, and according to 


which, if sins are to be removed on earth, it will have to be done by a son of man. 
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This also answers the question posed by the men of letters in the story of the paralyzed man. For they ask, 
"Who can dismiss sins except God alone?" And Jesus, by alluding to Psalm 115, recalls that Psalm's assertion that, 
when it comes to doing things on the earth, God has delegated that authority to the sons of men. So even dismissing 
sins on the earth is the responsibility, not of God, but of the sons of men, who are God's delegates. 

And this claim is corroborated in one additional way. For in the Gospel According to Mark's general pattern 
of bilateral symmetry, the incident of the cure of the paralyzed man, which runs from 2:1-12, corresponds to the 
anointing of Jesus by the nameless woman in Bethany, which runs from 14:1-11. In that second incident, Jesus 
says of the woman that "she did what she could" [ho eschen epoiesen]. And this statement of Jesus in chapter 
fourteen casts light on his words in chapter two. For it makes it clear that, in chapter two, Jesus, as a "son of man," 
did what he could. Like the woman in chapter fourteen, Jesus in chapter two acts within his abilities. For "sons of 
men" according to Psalm 115, have the authority and responsibility to do things on the earth. And dismissing sins 
on the earth is one of those things. By dismissing sins on the earth, Jesus, as a "son of man" then, did what he 
could, or what sons of men have the authority and responsibility to do. 

And yet the point of the allusion in the second chapter of Mark is not really a matter of a separation of powers, 
in which the Lord has reserved the heavens to himself and has entrusted the earth to the sons of men. The point 
of the allusion is to call to mind the message of Psalm 115, and to call to mind the messages of the passages from 
Isaiah, and from Jeremiah, and from Ezekiel, which all share the images of Psalm 115. The point is that people 
have lost the ability to function as flesh-and-blood human beings because their hearts have been hardened by man- 
made religion. The religious authorities of Jesus’ time have shriveled human existence by, in effect, introducing 
the worship of false gods, or the worship of a false God. 

And because "the sons of men" have had their hearts turned to stone by man-made religion, then according to 
Jeremiah's chapter five, "your sins have turned back blessings from you." And in order to receive those blessings 
once again--the ability to live as flesh-and-blood human beings, with mouths and eyes and ears and noses and 
hands and feet and throats that function--sins must first of all be dismissed. Jesus then, as a son of man who is 
responsible for dismissing sins on earth, brings not only the dismissal of sins, but also the blessings which follow 
on that dismissal of sins--the ability to speak, to see, to hear, to smell, to feel, to walk, and to utter sounds. The 
abilities, in other words, of which man-made religion deprives its practitioners--or of which it deprives, we might 
say, its victims. 

And this explains the connection between the cure of a paralyzed person and the dismissal of that person's 
sins. It explains why the cure of the person's paralysis proves that the person's sins have been dismissed. And it 
explains why curing the person's paralysis proves that Jesus has the authority to dismiss sins. Because, according 
to Jeremiah's chapter five, it was the man’s sins that had turned back from him the blessing of being able to walk. 
And in order to receive that blessing, the man first had to have his sins dismissed. So, the fact that he becomes able 
to walk proves that the sins which had prevented his walking had been dismissed. And the fact that Jesus makes 
him able to walk proves that Jesus had the authority to dismiss those sins--even if those sins involve worshipping 
false man-made gods, or more accurately, a false man-made God. 

But there is one further element to the matter. For in the Gospel According to Mark's general pattern of 
bilateral symmetry, the verse 2:13, which follows the incident of the paralyzed man, corresponds as has been noted, 


to the passage 13:1-37. And in that passage, Jesus predicts that "the son of man" will appear again. Only this time 
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he will appear with power which is not restricted to the earth. This time, he will appear with power which belongs 
to God himself, the power of the heavens. For when "the son of man" appears again, he will be coming "on the 
clouds with great power and glory." And he will be coming to take revenge on all those who have opposed the 
religion of the spirit by preferring to it a religion made by men. 

Until that day comes, there is still a chance to--as the Prophecy of Isaiah says--"turn and be healed." There is 
still a chance to break free of man-made religion, and to be restored to the status of functioning flesh-and-blood 
human beings, by one who has the authority and responsibility to accomplish that healing, and to bring that 


freedom from man-made religion to those victims of it who are on the earth. 
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Chapter 33 


To Be Astonished 


Synopsis 


When their man-made religion is destroyed, the people of the Gospel According to Mark will lose not only their 
temple and their laws. They will also lose their rituals and sacrifices and slaughters, with all the richness and 
solemnity that those ceremonies involve. 

And if the Gospel According to Mark maintains that life lived under the direction of the spirit is superior in 
richness to the temple and the laws, then it must also maintain that that same life is likewise superior in richness 
to all ceremonies of ritual and sacrifice and slaughter. It does this by replacing the animal victims of the man-made 


bogus religion with humans whose lives are directed by the spirit. 


Details 


In the fourteenth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus and his disciples are in a garden, during the 
evening. They have all eaten supper together in town and have all gone out to the garden together afterwards. But 
now that they are in the garden, Jesus leaves most of the disciples in one place, while he takes three others farther 
off with him. Then the Gospel says, "he began to be astonished and distressed" [erxato ekthambeisthai kai 
ademonein]. 

Some recent translations of the Gospel have lost the component of astonishment or surprise which comes with 
the Greek word ekthambeisthai. The Good News Bible, for instance, says merely that "Distress and anguish came 
over him," with no element of surprise or astonishment. And the New American Bible similarly fails to convey the 
element of surprise or astonishment by saying that "he began to be filled with fear and distress." 

The New English Bible, on the other hand, comes closer to preserving the surprise and astonishment when it 
says that "Horror and dismay came over him." And the Phillips New Testament also comes close when it says that 
"he began to be horror stricken and desperately distressed." 

But the question is, why should there be any surprise or astonishment at all? Hasn't Jesus been predicting his 
own execution all along? Hadn't he told his disciples at the end of chapter eight that "The son of man must undergo 
many things, and be rejected by the elders, the chief priests, and the men of letters" and "be put to death"? Hadn't 


he told them again in chapter nine that "The son of man will be handed over to men who will kill him"? Hadn't he 
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told them again in chapter ten that "the son of man will be handed over to the chief priests and the men of letters" 
who "will condemn him to death," and that "the Gentiles...will kill him"? And hadn't he just that evening, at supper, 
told his disciples again that "the son of man will die as the Scriptures say he will"? 

As much as he has been predicting it, then, Jesus should by no means be surprised at his approaching execution. 
Distressed, certainly. Anguished, certainly. Afraid, certainly. Dismayed, certainly. Even perhaps horrified and 
horror-stricken, when the moment finally arrives. But surprised? Astonished? It wouldn't seem so. All surprise 
and astonishment should have been prevented by the certainty he has displayed all along that his execution was 
inevitable. 

And yet, there it is, in the fourteenth chapter, in the scene in the garden, during the evening. Jesus is surprised 
and astonished at what is coming. And the question is, why this surprise and astonishment? What purpose can it 
possibly serve? What contribution can it possibly make to this Gospel, at this point? 


To answer that question, we need to notice the context in which this remark about astonishment occurs. 


The evening garden scene of chapter fourteen occurs in the sixth structural segment of the Gospel According to 
Mark, and that segment runs from 14:10 through 14:49a. But within that segment, something very interesting 
happens. The garden scene is divided into three components. Each of those components symmetrically 
corresponds to a component of the preceding scene, which is the Paschal supper scene. And those two scenes-- 
the Paschal supper scene and the evening garden scene--comprise the entire sixth structural segment of the Gospel. 

The first component of the evening garden scene, 14:32-41la, is bilaterally symmetrical with the final 
component of the Paschal supper scene, 14:22-31. The middle component of the evening garden scene, 14:41b- 
43a, is bilaterally symmetrical with the middle component of the Paschal supper scene, 14:15-21. And the final 
component of the evening garden scene, 14:43b-49a, is bilaterally symmetrical with the first component of the 
Paschal supper scene, 14:10-14. 

The first component of the evening garden scene, 14:32-41a, begins with an instruction from Jesus, and so did 
the corresponding component from the Paschal supper scene, 14:22-31. In the garden scene, the instruction is "Sit 
here." But in the preceding supper scene, there had been a similar instruction, "Take hold." 

Both scenes involve Jesus in the act of “taking.” In the garden scene, Jesus "takes along" with him Peter, James, 
and John. But in the preceding supper scene, he had also "taken" something--a cup. 

In both scenes, Jesus refers to essential parts of himself. In the garden scene, he refers to "my soul." And in 
the preceding supper scene, he had done something similar. For there he had referred to "my body" and "my 
blood." 

In both scenes, Jesus refers to "this cup" [touto to poterion]. 

In both scenes, there is a reference to an act of falling, or spillage. In the garden scene, Jesus falls to the ground, 
like something poured onto it. And in the preceding supper scene he had referred to his blood as being "poured 
out." 

Both scenes involve an agreement, or covenant. In the garden scene, Jesus makes an agreement, or "covenant," 


with "the father." And in the preceding supper scene, he had already referred explicitly to a covenant. 
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Both scenes refer to the disciples on the ground. In the garden scene, Jesus finds them lying down on it. And 
in the preceding supper scene, he had predicted that they would all be tripped up, and so wind up again lying on 
it. 

Both scenes involve abstaining from something. In the garden scene, the disciples cannot forego sleep for even 
one hour. And in the preceding supper scene, Jesus had promised to forego wine until he would be in the kingdom 
of God. 

In both scenes, Jesus employs contrasts. In the garden scene, he contrasts "the spirit" with "the flesh." And in 
the preceding supper scene, he had similarly contrasted "the shepherd" with "the sheep." 

In both scenes, Jesus is referred to as being located ahead of his disciples. In the garden scene, he goes off 
ahead of them to pray. And in the preceding supper scene, he had predicted that he would go ahead of them into 
Galilee. Moreover, the two scenes resemble each other phonetically, in the words for “pray” [proseuxato] in the 
garden scene, and for “go ahead” [proaxo] in the supper scene. 

Finally, both scenes involve the number three. In the garden scene, Jesus comes back to the disciples three 


times. And in the preceding supper scene, he had predicted that Peter would deny him three times. 


The middle component of both scenes involves something being completed. For in the evening garden scene, 
14:41b-43a, Jesus tells his disciples, “Its done” [apechei]. And in the corresponding component of the Paschal 
supper scene, 14:15-21, the disciples themselves complete something--preparations for the Paschal supper. 

Both scenes involve the arrival of a certain time. In the garden scene, Jesus announces that “The moment 
came” [elthen he hora]. And the account of the preceding supper scene mentions that evening had arrived. 

Both scenes involve handing over. In the garden scene, Jesus says that "the son of man is handed over." And 
in the preceding supper scene, he had predicted that one of his disciples would hand him over. 

In both scenes Jesus refers to the one who hands him over. In the garden scene, he does so in those very words- 
-"the one who hands me over." And in the preceding supper scene, he had spoken of one who hands over the son 
of man. 

Finally, the two scenes are linked together linguistically. The garden scene says that Judas arrives, with the 
Greek word paraginetai. And in the preceding supper scene, Jesus had said that the one who hands him over would 


be better off not having been born--with the word for "being born," egenethe, being a form of the root of paraginetai. 


The final component of the evening garden scene, 14:43b-49a, begins with Judas. And so does the corresponding 
component of the Paschal supper scene, 14:10-14. 

Both scenes link Judas with the chief priests. The evening garden scene does so by having the crowd 
accompanying him be from the chief priests. And the preceding supper scene had linked Judas with the chief 
priests by having him go to them. 

Both scenes refer again to handing over. The garden scene refers to Judas as "the one who handed him over." 


And in the preceding supper scene, Judas had gone to the chief priests in order to hand Jesus over to them. 
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Both scenes involve something being given. In the garden scene, Judas has given his accomplices a signal. And 
in the preceding supper scene, the chief priests had promised to give Judas money. 

Both scenes involve the strategy by which Jesus is captured. In the garden scene, Judas kisses Jesus and has the 
crowd capture him. While in the preceding supper scene, Judas was trying to figure out a way of handing Jesus 
over. 

Both scenes involve violence by blades. In the garden scene, someone takes out a sword and slashes the high 
priest's slave. And the preceding supper scene had mentioned that they were killing the paschal victim. 

Both scenes involve Osirian elements. The garden scene includes the Osirian elements of a crowd with clubs, 
and of a body part being hacked off. And the preceding supper scene had included the Osirian elements of a man 
carrying a jar of water, and of a room at the top of a building. 

Finally, both scenes refer to teaching. In the garden scene, Jesus says "I was teaching" [didaskon]. And in the 
preceding supper scene, he had referred to himself as "the teacher" [ho didaskalos]. 

So, the Gospel According to Mark's evening garden scene is very closely linked with its preceding Paschal 
supper scene. In detail after detail, the two scenes match up. But what could be the reason for that tight linkage? 
And what does all that have to do with the reason why Jesus is surprised and astonished in the scene in the garden 


that evening? 


In the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus and his disciples enter the garden at the beginning of a four-element 
narrative module, which runs from 14:32 through 14:52. Most of the supper scene, though, belongs to the previous 
four-element module, which runs from 14:12 through 14:31. And that module in which the supper scene occurs 
begins and ends with interesting details. It begins by establishing the time of year as "the first day of the unleavened 
bread." And it ends with a scene on a mountain--the Mount of Olives. 

This creates a very interesting situation. Because in the Jewish Bible's Book of Exodus, chapter twenty-three, 
the Lord God is likewise on a mountain--Mount Sinai--and he is dictating commandments to Moses. And one of 
the commandments which he dictates is, "You shall keep the feast of unleavened bread.... you must eat unleavened 
bread for seven days." 

But what follows is even more interesting. Because after the Book of Exodus has the Lord God mention "the 
feast of unleavened bread," it has him tell the people, through Moses, to follow an angel into the promised land. 
And after the Gospel According to Mark, in 14:12, mentions "the first day of the unleavened bread," it has Jesus tell 
some disciples to follow a certain man into the city. 

The Lord God in Exodus next tells the people, through Moses, that the land into which the angel will lead them 
has already been prepared, by him. And Jesus in Mark next tells the disciples that the man will show them a room 
already prepared. 

The Lord God in Exodus tells the people, through Moses, that when they get to the land, they must improve it 
still further, by demolishing its gods and smashing their sacred pillars. And Jesus in Mark next tells the disciples 
that when they get to the room, they must prepare it still further, for supper. 

The Lord God in Exodus next promises to bless the people's food and drink. And Jesus in the Gospel 
According to Mark next blesses the disciples’ bread. 
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In the passage in Exodus, at this point, the Lord God says, "I will remove all sickness from your midst." And 
in the Gospel According to Mark's general pattern of bilateral symmetry, the passage which corresponds to the 
supper passage, at this point, is 1:34, in which "Jesus healed many who were sick with all kinds of diseases..." 

In Exodus, the Lord God tells the people that he will have his fear go ahead of them. And in the Gospel 
According to Mark, Jesus tells the disciples that he will go into Galilee ahead of them. 

In Exodus, the Lord God tells the people that the inhabitants will turn from them in flight. And in the Gospel 
According to Mark, Jesus tells the disciples that they will all leave him and run away. 

In Exodus, the Lord God tells the people not to make a covenant with the inhabitants of the land. And in the 
Gospel According to Mark, Jesus tells his disciples of a covenant. 

In Exodus, Moses is told to leave most of the people far away, but to bring three of them up closer, of whom 
two are brothers, Nadab and Abihu. Then he is to proceed alone the rest of the way. And in the garden in the 
Gospel According to Mark, Jesus follows this very same pattern. He leaves most of the disciples in one place but 
takes three of them a little farther with him, and two of those three he takes are brothers, James and John. Then 
Jesus goes off by himself away from those three. 

In the Book of Exodus, all the narrative elements just mentioned prepare the way for a climactic event, the 
moment when Moses meets personally with the Lord God himself. And in the Gospel According to Mark, the 
corresponding narrative elements prepare the way for a similarly climactic event, the moment when Jesus meets 
personally with the one, he calls "the father." 

That could account, one might think, for the feelings of astonishment and dismay that suddenly overwhelm 
Jesus in the garden--the sudden immediate presence of God. It could be this sudden divine presence that causes 
Jesus apparently to faint, for the Gospel says that he falls to the ground [epipten epi tes ges]. 

And yet, that explanation doesn't quite work, because in the Book of Exodus' chapter thirty-four, Moses has 
no such similar feelings, even though he is equally in the immediate presence of God. The divine presence does 
not cause Moses suddenly to be overwhelmed by feelings of astonishment and dismay--even though he does, like 
Jesus in Mark, wind up on the ground. But Moses gets to the ground deliberately. He prostrates himself. He bows 
to the ground in worship. He doesn't faint, and he is able at once to speak, and is confident enough to speak to the 
Lord God himself, and to ask him to pardon the wickedness and sins of his people. 

And the same thing seems to be true of Jesus in Mark. He doesn't really seem to faint because of the presence 
of the father. For like Moses, Jesus is able at once to speak, and is confident enough to speak to the father himself, 
and to ask him to remove what he calls "this cup." 

But if Jesus does not faint at the presence of the father, then what is it that causes him suddenly to feel 
overwhelmed with astonishment and dismay? It must be a preoccupation with something else. And since Jesus 
immediately prays to the father to spare him "the hour," or "the moment," and "this cup"--and prays it not just once 
but three times running--the "hour," or "the moment," and the "cup" must be the culprits. It must be his 
preoccupation with the "hour," or "the moment," and the "cup" that suddenly overwhelms Jesus with these feelings 
of astonishment and dismay. 

And yet, if that is the case, then we are back to our original question. We can understand why the "hour," or 


"the moment," and the "cup" would cause Jesus dismay, and anguish, and distress. But since he had known all along 
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that they were coming, why should they cause him astonishment and surprise? In chapter ten of the Gospel 
According to Mark, after all, Jesus had explicitly referred to "the cup that I must drink"--or the cup "that I am 
drinking" [ho ego pino]. He knew the end that was in store for him, and he thought of it well ahead of time as a 


tow 


"cup." So how can that "cup's" arrival now, and the arrival of the accompanying "hour," surprise or astonish him? 


There are a number of other similarities between the history of the feast of the unleavened bread and this sixth 
structural segment of the Gospel According to Mark. For one thing, in the Book of Exodus’ chapter twelve, the 
Lord God tells Moses-- 


"For seven days you must eat unleavened bread. 
.... On the first day...and likewise on the seventh.... 
you shall not do any sort of work, 


except to prepare the food that everyone needs." 


And when Jesus in the Gospel According to Mark, "on the first day of the unleavened bread," instructs his 
disciples to follow the water-carrier into town, he tells them to perform there the only kind of work that the Lord 
on Sinai permitted--the work of preparing "the food that everyone needs." 

In Exodus' chapter twenty-four, when Moses has given to the people the Lord God's version of their future, the 
people "all answered with one voice." And in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter fourteen, when Peter has 
given to Jesus his own version of the future, the disciples "all said the same with one voice" [hosautos]. 

In Exodus' chapter twenty-three, the Lord God tells Moses that "Three times...shall all your men appear before 
the Lord God." And in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter fourteen, in the evening scene in the garden, Jesus 
three times goes and appears before the father. 

Finally, the Book of Exodus says in its chapter twenty-four that "This was a night of vigil for the Lord...and so 
on this same night all the Israelites must keep a vigil." And the Gospel According to Mark says in its chapter 
fourteen that in the evening scene in the garden, Jesus expects his disciples to keep a vigil. 

But there is more to the observance of this feast even than that. For when the Gospel According to Mark sets 
the time of year as "the first day of the unleavened bread," it adds one further ominous detail. It actually says, "On 


the first day of the unleavened bread, when they slaughtered the Passover victim..." [tote to pascha ethuon]. 
In the Book of Exodus’ chapter twelve, the Lord God says-- 

"From the evening of the fourteenth day of the month 

until the evening of the twenty-first day of the month 


you shall eat unleavened bread." 


But before that happens-- 
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"On the tenth of this month 

every one of your families must procure for itself a lamb.... 
You shall keep it until the fourteenth day of the month, 
and then...it shall be slaughtered..." 


But the victim is not simply to be slaughtered. As the Lord God in chapter twelve of Exodus continues, "They 
shall take some of its blood..." 
And later on, in the same chapter, we learn what "some of its blood" means. For when Moses calls the people 


together, he says-- 


"Go and procure lambs for your families, 
and slaughter them as Passover victims. 
Then take a bunch of hyssop, 

and dip it in the blood that is in the basin..." 


So now we have not just "some of its blood," but a basin full of it. And things get even worse. For by the 
twenty-fourth chapter of Exodus, Moses is having another sacrifice offered. And once the slaughtering for that 
sacrifice is done, Moses fills up with the blood of the sacrifice, not just a basin, but some "large bowls." And that 
with only half the blood from the sacrifice. 

But what is perhaps equally interesting about these large bowls of blood from slaughtered victims is the 
purpose to which the blood in them is applied. It is sprinkled over the people themselves, in a ceremony in which 
Moses says, "This is the blood of the covenant which the Lord has made with you." 

And in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter fourteen, Jesus at supper takes a cup and gives it to his disciples. 
They all drink from it. And then he says, "This is my blood of the covenant, which is being poured out for many 
people"--or, "which is being poured out over many people" [hyper pollon]. Ifin Exodus, Moses sprinkles "the blood 
of the covenant" over his people, then in the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus will say that "my blood of the 
covenant" is likewise being poured out over many people. 

And that gives a powerful significance to the cup--even to the "cup" to which Jesus later refers in the garden. 
It is now not merely a cup of poison which is handed to Jesus by his king-father, who is willing to sacrifice his son 
in order to preserve his own rule. It is that, but it is more than that. It is also a container for catching the blood of 
a slaughtered sacrificial victim. And when Jesus finds himself faced with that cup in the fourteenth chapter of the 
Gospel According to Mark, we understand what the image means. Jesus has become a victim for sacrificial 


slaughter. 


In the Book of Exodus' chapter twelve, when the Lord God says that "On the tenth of this month every one of your 
families must procure for itself a lamb," what he actually goes on to say is, "with the whole assembly of Israel present, 


it shall be slaughtered..." And in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter fourteen, when Jesus is arraigned before 
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the chief priest, the chief priest is not the only one present. In fact, the Gospel says, "the whole council," or "the 
whole assembly" is present [holon to synedrion]. 

But there is in all this a curious detail. For in the Book of Exodus' chapter twelve, the Lord God does not just 
say that "with the whole assembly of Israel present," the victim "shall be slaughtered." He actually says that "it shall 
be slaughtered during the evening twilight." And in the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus is not crucified "during 
the evening twilight." Instead, in the Gospel's chapter fifteen, he is crucified at nine in the morning, and dies at 
three in the afternoon. He is crucified during the middle of the day. 

So, the question arises, why does this Gospel, which is so careful accurately to echo details from the Jewish 
Bible, suddenly deviate from that Bible in such an important detail? Why does it have Jesus, as a Passover victim, 
crucified in the middle of the day, when the Passover victim in Exodus is clearly required to be slaughtered "during 
the evening twilight"? 

The answer to that question comes when Jesus, in the garden in what the Gospel has explicitly called "the 
evening" [opsias], is suddenly astonished and dismayed, at what he calls "the moment" [he hora]. For his sudden 
astonishment and dismay arrive with the appearance of the "cup" which will catch the blood of his slaughter. And 
there is one and only one creature who would be astonished and dismayed at such amoment. The sacrificial animal 
itself. 

In the garden in the evening, Jesus is suddenly transformed into a sacrificial animal, whose eyes bulge in 
astonishment and dismay at the moment it understands what it has become. As its neck is stretched out, and the 
cup brought up to catch the blood, and the knife brought out to do the deed, the animal is suddenly struck with 
the finality of the moment, and astonishment and dismay overwhelm it. 

Jesus will not actually be crucified until the middle of the following day. But when he returns to his disciples, 
he tells them something startling. He says it to them there in the garden, the night before his actual crucifixion, 
but the night when he has just come face-to-face with the "cup." He tells his disciples, "Its done. The moment 


came" [apechei, elthen he hora]. 


So, the only question that remains is, what contribution does all this make to the Gospel According to Mark? What 
purpose can it possibly serve to have Jesus transformed in the garden into a victim of sacrificial slaughter, at the 
very moment of slaughter? What can the meaning of such a transformation be? 

The answer would seem to be fairly clear. For when their man-made religion is destroyed, the people of the 
Gospel According to Mark will lose not only their temple and their laws. They will also lose their rituals and 
sacrifices and slaughters, with all the richness and solemnity that those ceremonies involve. 

And if the Gospel According to Mark maintains that life lived under the direction of the spirit is superior in 
richness to the temple and the laws, then it must also maintain that that same life is likewise superior in richness 
to all ceremonies of ritual and sacrifice and slaughter. And it does this by replacing the animal victims of the man- 
made bogus religion with humans whose lives are directed by the spirit. 

Man-made religion had replaced human sacrifice with animal slaughter. But the religion of the spirit will 


reverse all that. The religion of the spirit will return to human sacrifice. 
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Humans, directed by the spirit, will find themselves becoming sacrifices just as thoroughly as any of man-made 
religion's slaughtered animals. In a superior way. But in a way, nonetheless, which may well cause them, at certain 


climactic moments when they are faced with their own "cups," to begin to be astonished. 
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Chapter 34 


Cowards 


Synopsis 


The single word that might perhaps best express what the Gospel According to Mark means by "faith" or pistis, 
would seem to be something like "trustworthiness" or "reliability." 

In this Gospel, having "faith" [pistis] makes a person someone who can be trusted to act with confidence and 
fearlessness and courage and strength and resourcefulness and ingenuity and determination and persistence. All 
these qualities go to make their possessor someone who can be counted on in a crisis. 

And it seems to be that trustworthiness and reliability, even in a crisis, that the Gospel According to Mark 
means by “faith” It may not be what we usually mean by “faith? But it seems to be what this Gospel means by it. 


And it seems to be what Jesus in this Gospel wants and expects from his disciples. 


Details 


At the end of the fourth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus and his disciples are out in a boat at 
nightfall. Jesus is in the back of the boat, asleep, when a storm blows up. The wind is fierce, and waves begin to 
swamp the boat. So, the disciples go to Jesus, jar him awake, and say, "Don't you care that we're being destroyed?" 
Jesus stops the storm and then says to the disciples, "Why are you such cowards? Don't you have faith yet?" 

This is a very curious question--"Don't you have faith yet?" Because what we usually mean by "faith" seems to 
be something like confidence in Jesus. And that would seem to be exactly what the disciples in the story had. 
When things got rough, they went to Jesus for help. And that, one would think, is exactly what faith is--going to 
Jesus for help, in the confidence that he will provide that help. 

And yet, even after the disciples do exactly that, Jesus accuses them of not having faith. 

So, what is going on here? Is it that the disciples don't really have faith, but are just acting as if they have it? Is 
it that they don't really have confidence in Jesus, but are just acting as if they do? And so, Jesus is seeing through 
their behavior and is finding that there is nothing really behind it? That behind their behavior is no real faith at 
all? 

That seems unlikely. After all, the disciples really do seem to be in danger. They don't seem to be just crying 


wolf. For the waves, the story says, were inundating their boat [ta kumata epeballen eis to ploion]. And the disciples 
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do not actually wake Jesus up until it is clear that the boat is filling up with water [ede gemizesthai to ploion]. The 
disciples really are in a dangerous situation. The boat is swamped, and they are about to go under. 

So, when they go to Jesus, they don't just say, "We're having a bit of a problem here." They put it as bluntly as 
they can. They wake him up and tell him right away, "we're being destroyed" [apollumetha]. 

The disciples do not seem to be acting. They seem to be in genuine fear for their lives. And they see Jesus as 
their only hope. So, they go to him to save them. 

And wouldn't that qualify as "faith"? Wouldn't that be what "faith" is? It would certainly seem so. And yet, 
Jesus reprimands them for not having faith. So, the whole situation becomes very curious. 

In fact, the situation raises still another question. If, instead of not yet having faith, the disciples really did have 
it, how would they have behaved any differently? If they did have the "faith" that Jesus expects, what would they 
have done? Would they not have gone to Jesus for help? Would they not have waked him up? Would they have 
just let the storm take them down, without ever asking Jesus for help? Would they have just let the boat go under, 
with Jesus and themselves in it? And if they had, would that have been "faith"? 

Nobody else in the Gospel According to Mark who has "faith" ever acts that way--just lets things go along 
without trying to get help from Jesus. Everybody else in this Gospel who is identified as having "faith" comes to 
Jesus for help. So why should the disciples be any different? Why should their "faith" refuse to ask help from Jesus, 
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when everyone else's "faith" does exactly that? Isn't asking for help from Jesus exactly what "faith" is? 

The disciples put their trust in Jesus. They put their lives into his hands. They do exactly what we usually 
mean by "faith" in Jesus--putting one's trust in him and putting one's life into his hands. 

And yet, Jesus nevertheless accuses them of not having "faith." They seem to have done everything they could 
have to demonstrate "faith" in Jesus, and yet "faith" is precisely what Jesus says that they do not have. 

The question therefore becomes, what does Jesus mean by "faith" here, if he doesn't mean what we usually 
mean by it? If he doesn't mean by "faith" dependence on him and confidence in him, and trusting him, and putting 
one's life in his hands, then what does he mean by "faith"? Or, to put it another way, what does the Gospel 


According to Mark mean by "faith"? 


If we notice the question which Jesus asks his disciples, we may be able to get some clue. For he doesn't merely ask 
them, "Don't you have faith yet?" [oupo echete pistin]. Instead, he precedes that question with another one. Before 
asking them whether they don't yet have faith, he first asks them, "Why are you such cowards?" [ti deiloi este]. 

And this is also a curious question. Because--taken together with the question which follows--it seems to 
imply that if the disciples had faith, they would not be cowards. If they had faith, then that very faith would in 
some way make them confident and unafraid, even in the face of a storm at sea, and even if that storm were 
swamping their boat. If they actually had "faith," then even if their boat were about to go under in a storm, that 
would not bother them. They would still remain confident and unafraid. At least, that seems to be the implication 
of Jesus’ question, "Why are you such cowards? Don't you have faith yet?" 

And this implication resonates in the Jewish Bible's Prophecy of Isaiah. For there, in the same chapter twelve 
which declares that "the Holy One of Israel is among you in majesty," the prophecy also declares that "I am confident 


and unafraid." Having "the Holy One of Israel" present "in majesty" should be enough to make one confident and 
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unafraid, even if "the Holy One of Israel" is asleep in the back of a boat. [And even if being asleep isn't a 
very majestic activity, at least Jesus is sleeping on a pillow or cushion--to proskephalaion--which makes it more 
majestic than it would otherwise be.] 

But there is one other detail in this story, as well, that would seem to corroborate the notion that "faith" is 
somehow linked to confidence and fearlessness. Because when the disciples wake Jesus up, they don't just blurt 
out, "we're being destroyed." Instead, what they actually say in the story is, "Don't you care that we're being 
destroyed?" [ou melei soi hoti apollumetha]. And this phrase "Don't you care" [ou melei soi] will return again in the 
Gospel According to Mark. Except that when it does return, it will not return as a question. When it does return, 
in chapter twelve [verse 14], it will return as a statement, and as a statement which is made about Jesus. When it 
returns, it will not return as "Don't you care?" It will return instead as "you don't care about anything" [ou melei soi 
peri oudenos]. 

Talk about being "confident and unafraid," as the Prophecy of Isaiah puts it. If anyone can be said to be 
"confident and unafraid," it is the one who "doesn't care about anything"--even about a storm at sea. 


But there may be more to what this Gospel means by "faith" than just being "confident and unafraid." 


Corresponding to the storm-at-sea episode in chapter four, which spans the two passages 4:33-38a and 4:38b-5:13, 
in the Gospel According to Mark's general pattern of bilateral symmetry, is an episode in the Gospel's chapter nine, 
which spans the two passages 9:17b-26 and 9:27-32. In the episode in chapter nine, a man has a son who is 
possessed by an evil spirit. The man brings his son to Jesus' disciples to be exorcised. But the disciples, the man 
says, "weren't strong enough" [ouk ischusan]. 

And this indictment of the disciples by the man recalls the Prophecy of Isaiah's chapter twelve again. For there, 
immediately after declaring that "I am confident and unafraid," Isaiah says, "My strength and my courage is the 
Lord." 

Could it be, then, that the characteristics of "faith" are beginning to pile up? Not just confidence and 
fearlessness and courage, but also strength? In chapter four, the disciples were without confidence and fearlessness 
and courage, and Jesus accused them of not having "faith." Now, here in chapter nine, the disciples fail again, this 
time for lack of strength. And the question is, is this due to their lack of "faith," as well? 

When Jesus replies to the man, we get some idea. For he doesn't really reply to the man. Instead, the Gospel 
says, he replies to "them" [autois]. And by "them," it seems to mean the disciples. And what Jesus says, apparently 
to his disciples, is "You unreliable nation!" or "You unreliable generation!" 

The term "unreliable" here seems a fair translation of the Greek term apistos. For the man whose son was 
possessed did find the disciples to be unreliable. They could not be relied on to help his son. And "unreliable" is 
one possible translation of the Greek word apistos. But another possible translation of apistos is "without faith." 
And the fact that the disciples are "without faith" seems to be Jesus' concern. From the point of view of the 
possessed boy's father, the disciples are unreliable. From Jesus’ point of view, they are without faith. And both 


points of view are expressed by the Greek word apistos. 
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And that word answers our most recent question: is the disciples’ lack of strength also due to their lack of 
"faith"? Jesus seems to think so. For when the man complains of the disciples’ lack of strength, Jesus again blames 
them for a lack of "faith." "Faith" seems to include not only confidence, fearlessness, and courage, but also strength. 

But there is still another reference to "faith" in this episode. For when Jesus has the possessed boy brought to 
him, the boy's father begs Jesus, "If you can do anything, have pity on us and help us." And Jesus answers, "What 
is this 'If you can’? Everything can be done for one who has faith." 

But why reprimand the boy's father this way? Isn't he acting reasonably? He brought his son to the disciples 
to be cured, and the disciples lacked the strength to cure him. So, the father doesn't know if Jesus will have the 
strength, either. Presumably Jesus would have more strength than his disciples. But is it enough strength to cure 
the boy? The father doesn't know, but he hopes it is. So, he says, "If you can"--"If you have enough strength, have 
pity on us and help us." Isn't that a reasonable position to take, after his experience with the powerless disciples? 

But Jesus thinks it is not reasonable, for Jesus is aware of a qualitative difference between himself and his 
disciples. Jesus has "faith," and his disciples do not. It's not just a quantitative difference of Jesus’ having a little 
more strength than his disciples do. It's a qualitative one of their not having the strength of "faith" at all, while he 
does have it. So, he says, since I have "faith," I can do anything. "Everything is possible for one who has faith." 
And [have it. Therefore, everything is possible for me. 

Now the boy's father sees what's happening. He is being confronted with a choice. He can choose to be like 
the disciples, who have no faith, and therefore can do nothing. Or he can be like Jesus, who has faith, and therefore 
can do everything. And he chooses to be like Jesus. But he needs help. So, he says, I choose to have faith, "I believe" 
[pisteuo]}. But I need help, so "Help my lack of faith" [boethei mou te apistia]. 

This leaves us, then, with two components of "faith"--first, confidence, fearlessness, or courage; and second, 
strength. But it also provides us with an interesting insight: that if the disciples do not have "faith," Jesus does. It's 
not that there is no "faith" around at all. There is "faith" around. It's just that it is located in Jesus. And it is this 
"faith" that Jesus has that keeps things from bothering him. It is this "faith" that he has that keeps him from caring 


about storms at sea or about evil spirits or--as far as that goes--about anything. 


In the second chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus is in a house, explaining things to a crowd. Some 
people show up carrying a paralyzed man for Jesus to cure. But the crowd is so dense that the stretcher-bearers 
cannot carry the man in to Jesus through the doorway. So, they climb up onto the roof of the house and start 
removing the roofing tiles. Once they have removed enough tiles to make a sizable hole, they lower the paralyzed 
man through the hole to Jesus. And the Gospel then says that Jesus sees "their faith" [ten pistin auton]. 

But this seems a curious statement to make. Because it would seem that what Jesus would actually have seen 
would have been their resourcefulness in getting the paralyzed man to him. Or their ingenuity in getting the man 
to him. But it doesn't seem that he would exactly have seen what we generally seem to mean by "faith." It doesn't 
seem that he would really have seen in their behavior mere confidence in him or trust in him. There seems to be 
much more to their behavior than that. They had a considerable obstacle to overcome. And they overcame it, with 
resourcefulness and ingenuity. And it seems that their resourcefulness and ingenuity would have been what was 


striking, and not just any confidence or trust they might have had in Jesus. But what the Gospel According to Mark 
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says is that Jesus sees, not resourcefulness and ingenuity, but "faith." And the question is, could the Gospel 
According to Mark mean by "faith," something which includes not merely confidence, fearlessness, or courage, and 
strength, but also resourcefulness and ingenuity? 

Immediately following the story of the men who remove the roofing tiles, is verse 2:13. And corresponding to 
that verse in this Gospel's general pattern of bilateral symmetry, is the whole passage 13:1-37. Within that passage, 
Jesus is predicting the future. First, he predicts that all the stones of the temple will be thrown down. And this 
prediction echoes the episode in chapter two, in which the roofing tiles of the house are thrown down. Then in 
chapter thirteen, Jesus goes on to say that "the man on the roof of a house must not go down inside to get anything 
from his house." And this instruction also echoes the episode in chapter two, when the paralyzed man who had 
been on the roof of the house and was lowered down inside it is told by Jesus to take his stretcher and go. 

But between those two moments in chapter two--the moment when the roofing tiles are thrown down, and 
the moment when Jesus tells the man to get his stretcher--is the moment when Jesus "sees the faith" of the stretcher- 
bearers and their patient, and remarks on that "faith." And between the two corresponding moments in chapter 


thirteen, Jesus makes the following remark-- 


Look out for yourselves. 

For they will hand you over to the councils and to the synagogues 
to be beaten, 

and you will stand before rulers and kings for my sake, 

to testify before them. ... 

And whenever they take you and hand you over, 

do not worry ahead of time what you will say. 

But say whatever is given to you at that time. 


For you yourselves will not be speaking, but the holy spirit will. 


This is a striking remark, in the context of the passage in chapter two and the resourcefulness and ingenuity 
which Jesus calls "faith" there, and upon which he remarks. For his remark in chapter thirteen refers to a 
comparable sort of resourcefulness and ingenuity. But in chapter thirteen, the resourcefulness and ingenuity are 
not a matter of finding a way to get a person into a house. In chapter thirteen, it is a matter of finding the right 
things to say to councils and in synagogues and before rulers and kings. And in chapter thirteen, Jesus identifies 
the source of that resourcefulness and ingenuity. The source, he says, is the holy spirit. 

By comparing these two passages, then--from chapter two and from chapter thirteen--we get a new insight 
into what this Gospel means by "faith." It means not only confidence, fearlessness, or courage, and strength. And 
it means not only resourcefulness and ingenuity. It means all those things, but more. It means them all as coming 
from the holy spirit. Just as the words to speak to councils and in synagogues and before rulers and kings come at 
the appropriate time as an inspiration from the holy spirit, just in that way did the way of getting the paralyzed 
man to Jesus by lowering him through a hole in the roof come at the appropriate time as an inspiration from the 


holy spirit. 
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What Jesus has seen in the men in chapter two, then, is not just the resourcefulness and ingenuity which they 
have shown. What Jesus has seen in them is the source of their resourcefulness and ingenuity. He has seen that 
their resourcefulness and ingenuity have come from the holy spirit. And seeing that their resourcefulness and 
ingenuity have come from the holy spirit, Jesus recognizes those qualities as part of what he means by "faith." 

With this development, we can now understand why Jesus does not care about storms at sea, while his disciples 
are cowed by them. And we can understand why Jesus has the strength to exorcise evil spirits, while his disciples 
are outmuscled by them. It is because the holy spirit came down onto Jesus in chapter one of this Gospel, and in 
so doing provided Jesus with "faith." But no holy spirit has ever come down onto his disciples, and so no holy spirit 
has ever provided them with "faith." It is a fairly simple matter. The "faith" which includes confidence, fearless, or 
courage, and strength, and resourcefulness and ingenuity, comes from the holy spirit, and only from the holy spirit. 
Where the holy spirit is, there is "faith." And where there is no holy spirit, there is no "faith." 

As Paul had written in his First Letter to the Corinthians, chapter twelve, some fifteen or so years before the 
composition of the Gospel According to Mark, "Through the spirit one receives faith" [didotai....hetero pistis en to 
auto pneumati]. And the Gospel According to Mark will agree. Through the spirit, its Jesus receives "faith." And 
when this Gospel's Jesus recognizes "faith" in others--whether as confidence, fearlessness, and courage, or as 
strength, or as resourcefulness and ingenuity--what he recognizes is something that has come from the holy spirit. 


In the Gospel According to Mark, it is the holy spirit alone that provides a person with "faith." 


In the fifth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus is walking along, surrounded by another dense crowd. 
This time, a woman wants to get to him. She has been hemorrhaging for twelve years and is convinced that if she 
can get to Jesus, she will be made well. In fact, she has decided that if she can just work her way close enough to 
him through the crowd to touch his robe, that will be enough, and that will make her well. 

So, she works her way through the crowd, gets close enough to touch his robe, touches it, and--sure enough-- 
that makes her well. 

But Jesus, when the woman touches his robe, feels power leaving him, and turns around and says, "Who 
touched my clothing?" The woman identifies herself and tells him what she has done. And Jesus tells her, "Your 
faith has made you well." 

Once again, there is something curious here. First, that what Jesus says is not that he himself has cured the 
woman, but that she has cured herself. Or rather, that her own "faith" has cured her. It's not Jesus' faith that has 
cured her, or his disciples’ faith that has cured her. It's her own faith that has cured her. 

And secondly, what Jesus calls "faith" seems once again much more like something that we would not ordinarily 
call "faith." What Jesus calls "faith" in this story seems to be much more like the woman's determination to get to 
him, and her persistence in getting to him, than what we would ordinarily mean by "faith"--which is mere 
confidence and trust in Jesus. 

But there is more to this woman's "faith" than just determination and persistence. For the woman is faced with 
a religious taboo, and that is the taboo against touching a power object or person. In chapter nineteen of the Jewish 
Bible's book of Exodus, we remember, the Lord God of Israel threatens with death anyone who dares to touch the 


mountain on which he appears, because that mountain has been charged with his own power. So, for this woman 
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to dare to touch the robe of Jesus requires immense confidence and fearlessness and courage on her part. She must 
in fact not care about anything--even about the ultimate sanction of death at the hands of the Lord God of Israel. 
She must actively defy that sanction in order to get herself healed. And she does in fact actively defy it. And in 
actively defying it, she heals herself. Her defiance of the Lord God's sanction--or of the sanction attributed to that 
God--makes her well. Her own supreme confidence and fearlessness and courage make her well. Or, as Jesus says, 
her "faith" makes her well. 

But there is still more to the matter. For, like the stretcher-bearers in chapter two of this Gospel, the 
hemorrhaging woman is faced with a considerable obstacle. And it is the same obstacle which faced the stretcher- 
bearers and their charge. That obstacle is a densely packed crowd. But the woman cannot overcome the obstacle 
in the same way that the stretcher-bearers and the paralyzed man did. For in the woman's case, there is no roof to 
climb. And there are no roofing tiles to remove. And there is no house into which to lower herself. What worked 
for the stretcher-bearers and the paralyzed man will not work for her. If she is, like them, to use resourcefulness 
and ingenuity, she will have to devise a solution different from theirs. If the holy spirit is to inspire her with a 
solution appropriate to her situation, it will have to be something different from climbing up onto a roof and 
removing roofing tiles. 

And the holy spirit does. Because the woman overcomes the obstacle facing her. And she overcomes it in a 
resourceful and ingenious way, and in a way that is appropriate to her situation. She decides to get close enough 
to touch Jesus’ robe. And that works. So, when Jesus tells her that her "faith" has made her well, he is not just 
referring to her determination and persistence--although he is certainly including that. And he is not just referring 
to her confidence, fearlessness, and courage--although he is certainly including them. And he is even not just 
referring to her resourcefulness and ingenuity--although he is certainly including them, as well. What Jesus is 
referring to is all of these, as coming from the holy spirit. And all of them, as coming from the holy spirit, are what 
he seems to mean by "faith." 

So now we have, as components of what the Gospel According to Mark seems to mean by "faith," not only 
confidence and fearlessness and courage and strength and resourcefulness and ingenuity, but also determination 
and persistence. And we have not only all of those qualities, but all of them as coming from a particular source. 
And that particular source is the holy spirit. 

But we also have even more than that. We have the striking fact that "faith," in the Gospel According to Mark, 
is self-reliant and self-sufficient. In the Gospel's chapter five, the hemorrhaging woman cures herself. Or rather, 
her "faith" cures her. But Jesus does not cure her, and he tells her as much. He says, "Your faith has made you well." 
Not "I have made you well." And not "God has made you well." And not even "I have made you well because of 
your faith," or "God has made you well because of your faith." But "Your faith has made you well." Her faith itself 
was what made her well. And Jesus himself says so. 

Because the hemorrhaging woman has "faith," she has in effect no need of Jesus. And because she has "faith," 
she has in effect no need of God. All she needs is the "faith" itself, which comes from the holy spirit. Once the holy 
spirit provides one with "faith," one has no need of anything else. Not even Jesus. And not even God. Once given 


by the holy spirit, faith is totally self-reliant and self-sufficient. 
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And this fact now gives us an answer to our question about the disciples in chapter four of this Gospel, when 
they are in a boat being swamped in a storm, and Jesus is asleep in the back. If the disciples there had in fact had 
faith, what would they have done differently, instead of going to Jesus and jarring him awake and saying, "Don't 
you care that we're being destroyed?" The answer now seems clear. If the disciples then had in fact had faith, they 
would not have gone to Jesus at all. Instead, they would have saved themselves. Or rather, their "faith" would have 
saved them. Their "faith" by itself, once received from the holy spirit, would have been self-reliant and self- 


sufficient, and they would have had no need of Jesus. 


But in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter five, in the episode of the hemorrhaging woman, there is still 
another reference to "faith." For bracketing the story of the hemorrhaging woman is the story of a father whose 
daughter appears to be deathly ill. In fact, while Jesus is on his way to the sick girl's house, a messenger reports 
that the girl has actually died. But Jesus overhears the messenger's report and tells the father, "Don't be afraid. Just 
act with faith" [me phobou, monon pisteue]. 

Again, there is a contrast of "faith" with fear and--by implication--an association of "faith" with confidence, 
fearlessness, and courage, just as there had been in the case of the disciples during the storm at sea, and just as there 
had been again with the hemorrhaging woman who dared to touch Jesus’ clothing. And again, there is the promise 
that "faith" itself will make things right, without any help from Jesus, and without any help from God. And as it 
turns out in this story, that is exactly what happens. For in this story, Jesus does not cure the girl. All he does is 
take her by the hand and tell her to get up. But he does not raise her up. Instead, the Gospel says, she gets up by 
herself [aneste]. 

But there is a new element here as well. And that element appears in Jesus’ words to the sick girl's father, when 
Jesus tells the father, "Don't be afraid. Just act with faith." What Jesus’ remark now makes clear is that "faith" can 
leave no room for anything else. "Faith" must exclude every bit of every contrary quality. With "faith," there can 
be no fear. Instead, there must only [monon] be "faith." 


In the eleventh chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus tells his disciples-- 


Have divine faith. 

By Amen, I tell you that whoever says to this mountain, 

"Yank yourself up and dump yourself into the sea," 

and does not doubt in his heart 

but acts with the faith [pisteue] that what he says is being done, 
it will be that way for him. 


And this instruction echoes Jesus’ words to the sick girl's father in chapter five of the Gospel. For in chapter 
five, Jesus tells the girl's father, "Don't be afraid. Just act with faith [pisteue]." And in chapter eleven, he tells the 
disciples, "whoever...does not doubt in his heart but acts with faith" [pisteuei]. In chapter five, in speaking to the 
sick girl's father, Jesus indicates that "faith" must exclude every trace of fear. And in chapter eleven, in speaking to 


his disciples, he indicates that "faith" must exclude every trace of doubt. 
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In other words, not only does "faith," in the Gospel According to Mark, involve confidence and fearlessness 
and courage and strength and resourcefulness and ingenuity and determination and persistence. And not only 
does it involve all of those qualities as coming from the holy spirit. And not only is the "faith" which comes from 
the holy spirit totally self-reliant and self-sufficient. But also, for that "faith" to be effective, it must exclude every 
trace of every contrary quality. And in this regard, there is an interesting aspect to the Greek word used by the 


Gospel According to Mark, which is normally translated "faith." That Greek word is pistis. 


Corresponding to the account of the paralyzed man in the second chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, in this 
Gospel's general pattern of bilateral symmetry, is an episode in chapter fourteen in which a nameless woman, in 
the house of Simon the Leper in Bethany, anoints Jesus. The episode of the paralyzed man occurs in the passage 
2:1-12. And the episode of the anointing by the woman occurs in the passage 14:1-11. 

The episode of the paralyzed man includes the Greek word pistin at the point when Jesus "sees their faith" [ten 
pistin auton]. And the episode of the anointing by the woman does not include that word. But it does include a 
cognate. And that cognate is very interesting, because of how it is usually translated. The cognate in chapter 
fourteen is pistikes. And it is usually translated as "pure." 

It occurs in the description of the woman's ointment, which is described in Greek as nardou pistikes. That is 
usually translated "pure nard." But the usual translation does not make clear the link in Greek between, on the one 
hand, the kind of ointment the woman uses, and on the other hand, the quality that is normally rendered in English 
as "faith." 

When the Gospel According to Mark says that the woman anoints Jesus with "pure nard," or nardou pistikes, it 
seems to be saying two things about that nard. First, that the nard is "trustworthy." And second, by extension, that 
because the nard is "trustworthy," it can equally well be called "pure." 

In other words, if a material can be trusted to act like a certain substance, then the material must actually be 
that substance. It must not be contaminated with any other substance. And in this specific instance, if the woman's 
ointment can be trusted to act like nard, and not like something else--if it can be trusted to have the color and 
texture and consistency and aroma of nard--then it must in fact be nard. And it must not be contaminated with 
anything else, which would give it a color or texture or consistency or aroma other than that of nard. 

But what does all this have to do with "faith"? Just this. That Jesus has told the sick girl's father in chapter five, 
and his disciples in chapter eleven, that for "faith" to be effective, it must not be contaminated with any contrary 
quality. In the girl's father's case, "faith" must not be contaminated by any trace of fear. And in the disciples’ case, 
it must not be contaminated by any shadow of doubt. Either of those qualities--fear or doubt--would contaminate 
"faith" and render it ineffective. In other words, for "faith" [pistis] to work, it must be "pure" [pistikes]. 

But, more than that, having "faith" [pistis] makes a person trustworthy [pistikes]. It makes that person reliable. 
It makes them someone who can be trusted to act with confidence and fearlessness and courage and strength and 
resourcefulness and ingenuity and determination and persistence--because those qualities in them are not 
contaminated by any contrary quality. All these qualities go to make their possessor someone who can be counted 
on in a crisis. And it seems to be that uncontaminated trustworthiness and reliability, even in a crisis, that the 


Gospel According to Mark means by pistis. 
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This constellation of qualities seems to be precisely what Jesus in this Gospel wants from his disciples. He 
seems to want them to be trustworthy [pistikes], by having the quality of trustworthiness [pistis]. So, the single 
word that might perhaps best express what the Gospel According to Mark means by "faith" or pistis, would now 
seem to be something like "trustworthiness" or "reliability." 

This is admittedly a far different meaning from what we normally seem to mean by "faith." And yet it clearly 
seems to make sense in terms of the Gospel According to Mark. And one place in which it particularly makes 
sense is in the episode in chapter fourteen, when the woman appears with her nardou pistikes, which can now be 
translated as not just "pure nard," but also "trustworthy nard" or "reliable nard." 

In the eleventh chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, then, when Jesus tells his disciples, "Have divine 
faith," that can now be translated as "Have divine trustworthiness," or "Have divine reliability." Except that it is 
normally translated as "Have faith in God." And "Have divine trustworthiness," or "Have divine reliability" is quite 
a significant departure from "Have faith in God." So, how can the translation "Have divine trustworthiness," or 


"Have divine reliability" possibly be justified? 


The "trustworthiness" or "reliability" part should already be clear. All this Gospel's references to "faith," or pistis, 
lead to it. For those references constitute a constellation of the qualities of confidence and fearlessness and courage 
and strength and resourcefulness and ingenuity and determination and persistence, excluding all traces of any 
contrary qualities. And that constellation of qualities renders a person trustworthy or reliable, as far as Jesus is 
concerned. As far as Jesus is concerned in this Gospel, that constellation of qualities creates the kind of person to 
whom he can entrust his "good news." It is, in fact, the absence of just this constellation of qualities in his disciples 
that makes Jesus call them, in chapter nine, "untrustworthy," or "unreliable" [apistos]. 

But what about the "divine" part? Maybe we could get away with translating echete pistin theou in chapter 
eleven, not as "Have faith in God," but as "Have trust in God," or "Rely on God." But how can we possibly translate 


it as "Have divine trustworthiness," or "Have divine reliability"? 


There are two reasons for translating echete pistin theou as something like "Have divine trustworthiness," or "Have 
divine reliability," rather than as "Have faith in God." One is that it uses what is called the "genitive" case for the 
word "God" [theou]. 

The genitive case indicates, to a large extent, possession or source. And it is used in just that way elsewhere in 
the Gospel According to Mark. For example, in chapter five, verse thirty-four, Jesus says "your pistis has made you 
well." And in doing so, he uses the genitive case for "your," sou. And in chapter ten, verse fifty-two, Jesus again 
says "your pistis has made you well." And again, he uses the genitive case for "your," sou. So, this Gospel does in 
fact use the genitive case after "pistis," but it does so to indicate the possessor or source of that pistis. 

On the other hand, what about cases in the Gospel According to Mark in which the word pistis, or one of its 


cognates, is normally translated into English as having some sort of object? 
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Two places in the Gospel in which this is normally done are places in which cognates of pistis actually have no 
objects in Greek at all. For example, in 13:21, "do not believe him" is really in Greek simply "do not believe" [me 
pisteuete]. And in 15:32, "we will believe in him" is really in Greek simply "that we may believe" [pisteusomen]. In 
neither of those two cases does the Greek text actually provide an object for a cognate of pistis. 

Moreover, even in places in the Gospel in which pistis, or one of its cognates, does have something like an 
"object" in Greek, that "object" is never in the genitive case. For example, in chapter nine, verse forty-two, there is 
a phrase "these little ones who believe in me" spoken by Jesus. But the component "in me" seems to be a later 
insertion, and not to have been part of the original Gospel According to Mark. And in any case, the component 
"in me" does not use the genitive case, which would be mou or emou. Instead, it uses the accusative case eme. 

Similarly, in the Gospel's chapter one, verse fifteen, "believe in the good news" does not use the genitive case 
for "good news," which would be euaggeliou. Instead, it uses the dative case, euaggelio. And in fact, by using the 
dative case, it seems to mean not so much "believe in the good news," as "be confident and fearless and courageous 
and strong and resourceful and ingenious and determined and persistent and single-minded, because you are 
grounded in the good news." 

Likewise, in chapter eleven, verse thirty-one, "believe him," referring to John the Baptist, again does not use 
the genitive case, which would be autou. Instead, it uses the dative case auto. And again, by using the dative case, 
it seems not so much to mean "believe in him," as "be confident and fearless and courageous and strong and 


And those two 


" 


resourceful and ingenious and determined and persistent and single-minded, because of him. 
verses, 1:15 and 11:31, are the only two uncontested places in the Gospel According to Mark in which pisteuein has 
anything like an object. 

In addition, by using the dative case, those two instances largely resemble the usage of the Apostle Paul in his 
First Letter to the Corinthians, chapter twelve, where he writes that "Through the spirit one receives faith." For 
Paul actually writes in Greek, dedotai.... hetero pistis en to auto pneumati. And the phrase pistis en to auto pneumati 
is never translated "faith in the spirit," or "belief in the spirit," as if the spirit were in some way an object of faith or 
belief. On the contrary, the spirit is always recognized in that phrase's translation as a vehicle of faith. 

In short, there is no clear instance in the entire Gospel According to Mark when pistis or any of its cognates 
has anything like an "object." And there is certainly no instance when pistis or any of its cognates has an object in 
the genitive case. So as a result, it is extremely difficult to claim that in the phrase from chapter eleven echete pistin 
theou, the word theou, or "God," which is in the genitive case, should be treated as an object of the word pistin. In 
other words, there seems to be no justification for translating chapter eleven's echete pistin theou as "Have faith in 
God." 

But there is also a second reason for translating the phrase echete pistin theou as "Have divine trustworthiness," 
or "Have divine reliability," rather than as "Have faith in God." And that reason is the absence of any form of the 


definite article "the," modifying the word for "god." 


Some form or other of the word for "god" [theos] appears some forty times in the Gospel According to Mark. On 


thirty-four of those occasions, it is modified by some form of the definite article "the" [ho]. And on only six 
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occasions, including 11:22, does it occur without the definite article. In other words, on thirty-four occasions, 
"God" is literally expressed in Greek by the phrase "the god"--implying that the number of gods is limited to one. 

For example, in 1:14, the good news "of God" is literally the good news "of the god," or tou theou, with tou 
being a form of the definite article. In 2:7, "God" is literally "the god," or ho theos, with ho being a form of the 
definite article. At the end of 10:27, "for God" is literally "for the god," or para to theo, with to being a form of the 
definite article. In 12:17, "to God" is literally "to the god," or to theo, with to being a form of the definite article. 
And other occurrences of the word for "god," theos, with some form of the definite article to mean "God" by saying 
"the god" are 1:15, 1:27, 2:38, 3:11, 3:35, 4:11, 4:26, 4:30, 5:7, 7:8, 7:9, 8:33, 9:1, 10:9, 10:15, 10:18, 10:23, 10:24, 10:25, 
12:14, 12:24, 12:26 [twice], 12:29, 12:30, 12:34, 13:19, 14:25, and 15:34 [twice]. 

On the other hand, the six occurrences of a form of the word for "god," theos, in the absence of some form of 
the definite article are in 10:27, 12:26 [twice], 12:27, 15:39, and of course 11:22. 

In 15:39, the term "god" is used by a Roman centurion, who is presumably a polytheist, accepting the existence 
of a number of gods. So, when he uses the term "god," he can mean any one of those gods whose existence he 
accepts. As a result, it makes sense for him to say of Jesus, not that he was "a son of God," [huios tou theou, which 
he doesn't say], but that he was "a god's son" [huios theou, which he does]. 

In 10:27, there is a contrast which is usually translated something like "for men impossible, but not for God." 
However, for this Gospel to be consistent, it would have to say here in Greek literally, "for men impossible, but not 
for the god," para anthropois adunaton, all ou para to theo, with a definite article to modifying theo. And that is 
not what it says in Greek. What it says in Greek is para anthropois adunaton, all ou para theo, with no definite 
article modifying theo. So, to be consistent, this phrase should be translated, "for men impossible, but not for a 
god." In other words, the contrast would not be between men on the one hand and God himself personally on the 
other hand. Instead, the contrast would be between men in general and a god in general, or between human power 
and divine power. So, another equivalent translation would be, "for human power impossible, but not for divine 
power." And that seems to work. 

In 12:27, the situation is similar. There, Jesus says "He is not God of dead people but of living people" [ouk 
estin theos nekron alla zonton]. Once again, however, for this Gospel to be consistent, it would have to say here in 
Greek literally, "He is not the god of dead people but of living people," ouk estin ho theos nekron alla zonton, with a 
definite article ho modifying theos. And that is not what it says in Greek. What it says in Greek literally is "He is 
not a god of dead people but of living people." And this, too would make sense. Because the people of the Gospel 
According to Mark were presumably familiar with the concept of gods of the dead, or of gods of the underworld. 
And what this verse would then be asserting to them is that God is not one of the gods of the dead, or one of the 
gods of the underworld. "He is not a god of dead people but of living people." 

Finally, 12:16 refers to "the God of Abraham and the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob." And that is actually 
the way it now reads in Greek, except that the current Greek version seems to contain some later insertions. What 
the original Gospel probably said was, at most, "the God of Abraham and God of Isaac and God of Jacob"--or, "the 
god of Abraham and god of Isaac and god of Jacob." Once again, this would serve to distinguish God from the 
gods of other people who were not Abraham or Isaac or Jacob. And so, a translation as "god," rather than as "God" 


would be justified, leaving the phrase to read "the god of Abraham and god of Isaac and god of Jacob." 
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But more than that, this phrase in 12:26 is a direct quotation from the Jewish Bible's Book of Exodus, chapter 
three, verse six, in which a voice tells Moses, "I am God of your fathers, God of Abraham, God of Isaac, and God 
of Jacob." In other words, the phrase in Exodus uses no definite articles at all, and could just as easily be translated, 
"I am a god of your fathers, a god of Abraham, a god of Isaac, and a god of Jacob." And a direct translation of that 
phrase into Greek would use no definite articles either--although they seem to have been inserted over time in the 
Gospel According to Mark. 

In short, when the word for "god," theos, is used without a definite article in the Gospel According to Mark, a 
good reason can each time be found for not translating it as "God," but rather for translating it as "god," or "a god." 

And with that in mind, the phrase in 11:22, echete pistin theou, is probably best translated something like "Have 
a god's trustworthiness" or "reliability," or "Have divine trustworthiness" or "reliability." And what Mark 11:22 
means by pistin would then not be confidence in, or trust in, or dependence on God, or on a god. What it would 
be would instead be confidence and fearlessness and courage and strength and resourcefulness and ingenuity and 
determination and persistence that come from God, thanks to the presence of the spirit, and that exclude any trace 
of fear or doubt or any other contrary quality. That makes it a sort of superhuman thing, a "divine trustworthiness," 


or "divine reliability." 


And yet, in the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus expects his disciples to have it. They are, after all, going to need 
it--as are the readers of the Gospel According to Mark. If they're going to be able to say to the mountain of man- 
made bogus religion, "Yank yourself up and dump yourself into the sea." If they're going to be able, like Jesus and 
like John the Baptist before him, to announce a religion of the spirit in place of the bogus religion of men--even if 
that gets them arrested and executed. They're going to need that confidence and fearlessness and courage and 
strength and resourcefulness and ingenuity and determination and persistence if they're going to be able to live, 
under the guidance and direction of the spirit, a life that will replace the sacrifices and slaughters of man-made 
bogus religion with moments in which they themselves, like Jesus in the garden, become sacrificial victims. And 
they're going to need the trustworthiness and reliability that those qualities provide, if they're going to be able, as 
Jesus says in chapter thirteen, to hold out to the end and be saved, as the hemorrhaging woman in chapter five and 
the blind man in chapter ten were saved by their own self-reliant and self-sufficient pistis. 

They're going to have to be able to do all these things in spite of storms at sea, and in spite of the opposition of 
demons, and in spite of the opposition of man-made religion, which makes people speechless and blinds them and 
deafens them and makes them incapable of feeling, and paralyzes them, and in spite of being taken before councils 
and assemblies and rulers and kings. 

Their work is cut out for them. And they need, as Jesus’ opponents say of him in chapter twelve, to "not care 
about anything." Even when a storm is swamping their boat, and they are about to sink beneath the waves. 

To face the life ahead of them, they need the confidence and fearlessness and courage and strength and 
resourcefulness and ingenuity and determination and persistence that come from the spirit, and that are 
superhuman enough to exclude every trace of fear or doubt or of any contrary quality, and that once they are 


conferred by the spirit, are totally self-reliant and self-sufficient. The alternative is unacceptable. Because without 
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that constellation of qualities that comes from the spirit, and from the spirit alone, and that the Gospel According 


to Mark refers to as pistis, the disciples will always remain mere cowards. 
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Chapter 35 


The Yeast of the Pharisees 


Synopsis 


The religion of the spirit is being replaced by a return to the laws of a man-made bogus religion. But it is being 
replaced, not in the name of man-made religion, but in the name of that very religion of the spirit. Not only is 
man-made religion reimposing itself, but it is claiming in the process to be the religion of the spirit. The religion 


of the spirit is being invoked to endorse its own destruction. 


Details 


In the eighth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus has just fed four thousand people with seven loaves 
of bread and a few fish. He has just been challenged by some Pharisees, who demand that he show them a sign 
from heaven confirming his authority. He has just refused to give them that sign. And he has just set out in a boat 
to cross the sea with his disciples. Then he tells the disciples, "See that you avoid the yeast of the Pharisees and the 
yeast of Herod." 

The disciples, of course, misunderstand him. They think that he is reprimanding them for not bringing enough 
bread along. And by misunderstanding him, they manage to set Jesus off. For he comes back at them with "Don't 
you get it yet? Don't you put it together?" 

We now know, of course, from having done the math, that what the disciples were supposed to get and to put 
together, but failed to, was the fact that Jesus was destined for rejection, betrayal, arrest, and execution, and that 
his life would be going downhill until that rejection, betrayal, arrest, and execution came. 

But what does that fact have to do with "the yeast of the Pharisees and the yeast of Herod"? And just what are 
"the yeast of the Pharisees and the yeast of Herod," anyway? What does Jesus mean by them? Or, what does the 
Gospel According to Mark mean by them? And why are they to be avoided? What is it about them that makes 


them such a threat? 


The Gospel According to Mark was not the first piece of Christian literature to be concerned with "yeast." Some 


twenty years before the Mark Gospel was written, by current reckoning, the Apostle Paul in the fifth chapter of his 
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Letter to the Galatians had written--apparently quoting from some proverb--"A little yeast has its effect all through 
the dough." And five or so years after that, but still well before the composition of the Gospel According to Mark, 
Paul again in the fifth chapter of his First Letter to the Corinthians used the same image, in exactly the same words. 
But the question is, did Paul's use of the yeast image have anything to do with its occurrence in the eighth chapter 
of the Gospel According to Mark? 


In his Letter to the Galatians, just before the yeast image occurs, Paul writes— 


You were progressing so very well; 


who diverted you from the path of truth? 


But that is actually a rhetorical question, for Paul knows very well who the culprits are who "diverted" his 


readers "from the path of truth." In fact, in the same letter's chapter two, he had referred to those culprits as-- 


Certain false claimants to the title of brother 
[who] were smuggled in; 
they wormed their way into the group... 


to make slaves of us... 


But even if there were some "false claimants to the title of brother," who "were smuggled in" and "wormed their 
way into the group," the question still arises, in what way did they attempt "to make slaves of us" and to divert Paul's 
people "from the path of truth"? 

In the letter's sixth and final chapter, Paul answers that question. Those "false claimants to the title of brother," 
he says, "are trying to force you to be circumcised.... They want you to be circumcised..." 

This seems a curious matter about which to become upset, circumcision. Granted, there can be disagreements 
about its usefulness or advisability. We even have those disagreements today. But they don't usually elicit the kind 
of fundamental outrage that circumcision elicited in Galatians from Paul. So just what is going on here, that Paul 


becomes so upset by circumcision? 


In the Jewish Bible's Book of Genesis, chapter seventeen, the Lord God is speaking to the patriarch Abraham and 


says-- 


"This is my covenant with you and your descendants after you 
that you must keep: 

every male among you shall be circumcised. ... 

Throughout the ages, 

every male among you...shall be circumcised... 

If a male is uncircumcised, that is, 


if the flesh of his foreskin has not been cut away, 
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such a one shall be cut off from his people; 


he has broken my covenant." 


And in the Jewish Bible's Book of Leviticus, chapter twelve, the Lord God is dictating endless commandments 


to Moses. And one of the commandments he dictates is-- 


"When a woman...gives birth to a boy, 


the flesh of the boy's foreskin shall be circumcised..." 


In other words, whatever the merits of the arguments as to the usefulness or advisability of circumcision may 
be, the Lord God of Israel was for it. He made it part of his original covenant with Abraham, and he reiterated it 
as part of the law he dictated to Moses. The Lord God had made it clear. He wanted his males to be circumcised. 

But if that is the case, then why is Paul so exercised by it? Why does Paul in Galatians call those "who are trying 
to force you to be circumcised" and those who "want you to be circumcised," "false claimants to the title of brother"? 
Aren't they just trying to enforce the Lord God's law? Shouldn't Paul actually be calling them true and faithful 
servants of the Lord God? But instead, he calls them "false claimants to the title of brother." And the question is, 
why? 

In the same letter to the Galatians, Paul provides the answer. Circumcision in itself is not the issue. "It means 
nothing," he says in chapter six, "whether one is circumcised or not." What is the issue is, what is the source of 
religious power, or what is the source of what Paul calls "justification." Is it observance of the law that God is 
claimed to have dictated to people like Abraham and Moses? Or is it obedience to the spirit with which Jesus 
replaces that law? Is it man-made bogus religion, or is it the religion of the spirit? And in this letter, Paul makes 
his position clear. It is obedience to the spirit, which is the source of religious power, and not observance of the 
law; it is the religion of the spirit which "justifies," and not man-made bogus religion. Or as Paul puts it in chapter 
two, "a man is not justified by legal observance...for by the works of the law no one will be justified." And in chapter 
three, "All who depend on observance of the law...are under a curse..." So, circumcision, as a requirement of the 
law, is one of what Paul calls in chapter four, those "powerless, worthless...elements" which have no religious value. 

But more than that. Dependence on the law is like being pregnant. You don't just depend on the law a little 
bit. You don't just subject yourself to it somewhat. If you accept part of the law, you have to accept the whole thing, 
because every part of it is subject to the same rationale. So, Paul says in chapter five, "I point out...to all who receive 


" 


circumcision that they are bound to the law in its entirety." And in chapter four, "how can you return to those 
powerless, worthless, natural elements to which you seem willing to enslave yourselves once more?" 

In other words, Paul is clearly concerned that people who had been liberated from man-made bogus religion, 
and had received the religion of the spirit, were now returning to the slavery of the old man-made bogus religion. 
"You even go so far," he writes in chapter four, "as to keep the ceremonial observance of days and months, seasons 
and years! I fear for you; all my efforts with you may have been wasted." 

And all because of a few "false claimants to the title of brother," who "were smuggled in" and "wormed their 
way into the group," to corrupt the whole group, like a little yeast having its effect all through the dough. And all 


because of one simple powerless and worthless practice of circumcision, which those "false claimants" introduced 
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into Paul's people's religion, to corrupt their entire religious being, like a little yeast having its effect all through the 
dough. 

But could anything like this be what the Gospel According to Mark means when it refers to "the yeast of the 
Pharisees and the yeast of Herod"? Were the Pharisees and Herod "false claimants" who had "wormed their way 
into the group"? Were they trying to get the readers of the Gospel According to Mark to accept circumcision, as a 
way of re-subjecting themselves to the entire edifice of man-made bogus religion? Or was something else entirely 


going on? 


In the Gospel According to Mark, the reference to yeast in chapter eight occurs in the passage 7:37-8:26, which in 
this Gospel's general pattern of bilateral symmetry corresponds to the passage 6:30-7:36. And within the passage 
7:37-8:26, the reference to yeast occurs in the segment 8:14-17, in which Jesus tries to explain something to his 
disciples. But just before that segment 8:14-17, is the segment 8:11-13, in which Jesus has an encounter with some 
Pharisees. And corresponding to the segment 8:11-13 is the segment 7:1-15, in which Jesus has an earlier encounter 


with some Pharisees. And in that earlier encounter, part of what Jesus tells the Pharisees is this-- 


"How right Isaiah was when he prophesied about you hypocrites...: 
"they teach man-made commandments 

as though they were God's rules!’ 

You put aside the commandment of God 

and cling to what is human tradition." ... 

"You have made a fine art of setting aside the commandment of God, 
in the interests of keeping your tradition. .... 


You nullify God's word in favor of the tradition you have handed on." 


In all this, of course, Jesus makes no mention of the practice of circumcision. And in that respect, he differs 
from Paul's Letter to the Galatians. In the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus is not concerned specifically with 
circumcision. 

But he is concerned with the larger issue of which circumcision is one component, and which was really Paul's 
concern in Galatians anyway. That issue is the conflict between man-made bogus religion and the religion of the 
spirit--and the attempt of the adherents of man-made religion to insert its tendrils into the religion of the spirit. 
Or, in the image used by Paul, to insert the yeast of man-made bogus religion into the dough of the religion of the 
spirit. 

But Jesus does one thing in Mark which Paul does not do in Galatians. In Mark, Jesus associates the pernicious 
"yeast" of man-made religion with a specific group of people. And he identifies that group of people as Pharisees. 
In the Gospel According to Mark, it is specifically the Pharisees who are associated with the attempt to replace "the 
commandment of God" with "what is merely human tradition"--or to insert into the dough of the religion of the 


spirit the "yeast" of man-made religion. In Mark, the "yeast" of man-made religion is the yeast of the Pharisees. 
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But what is interesting about the segment 8:14-17 is that in it, Jesus does not merely link this pernicious "yeast" 
with the Pharisees. In addition to making that link, he makes a point of warning his disciples against that same 
Pharisaic "yeast." And the question is, why give this specific warning to his disciples? What is it about his disciples 


that puts them in need of such a warning? Are they particularly vulnerable to the "yeast" of the Pharisees, or what? 


In chapter two of his Letter to the Galatians, Paul mentions a trip he once made to Jerusalem, in the company of a 
man named Barnabas. But that is not the only place where such a trip is mentioned. There is another work of 
Christian literature which also mentions such a trip, and that work is called the Acts of the Apostles. The difference 
between the Acts of the Apostles and Paul's Letter to the Galatians is that the Acts of the Apostles is thought to 
have been written about twenty-five years after Paul's Letter to the Galatians and, consequently, about five years 
after the Gospel According to Mark. But, like Paul's Letter to the Galatians, the Acts of the Apostles mentions a 
trip once made to Jerusalem by Paul, in the company of a man named Barnabas. And when the Acts of the Apostles 


mentions that trip in its chapter fifteen, it also mentions the reason for the trip. It says: 


Some men came down to Antioch from Judea 
and began to teach the brothers: 
"Unless you are circumcised according to Mosaic practice 
you cannot be saved." 
This created dissension and much controversy 
between them and Paul and Barnabas. 
Finally, it was decided that Paul, Barnabas, and some others 
should go up to see the apostles and elders in Jerusalem 
about this question. 
.... When they arrived in Jerusalem, ... 
some of the converted Pharisees then got up 
and demanded that...Gentiles be circumcised 


and told to keep the Mosaic law. 


What is interesting about this account from the Acts of the Apostles is that it includes within itself not only 
elements from Paul's Letter to the Galatians but also elements from the Gospel According to Mark. As the Letter 
to the Galatians does, the passage from Acts features the term "brothers," it features a preoccupation with 
circumcision, and it features the role that circumcision played in the observance of the Mosaic law. And as the 
Gospel According to Mark does, this passage from Acts links the preoccupation with Mosaic law with the 
Pharisees. In the passage from the Acts of the Apostles, the ones among the "brothers" who demand that others be 
forced to practice circumcision and to observe the entire Mosaic law are "converted Pharisees." And their demand 
is exactly the demand that had so upset Paul in his Letter to the Galatians. But here in the Acts, that demand is 


being made within the church of Jerusalem itself. No wonder that, in the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus feels 
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the need to warn his own disciples about "the yeast of the Pharisees." His own disciples will be exposed to that 
"yeast" by converted Pharisees within Jerusalem. 
But there is more to the story than that. For in chapter two of his Letter to the Galatians, Paul gives his version 


of the outcome of his Jerusalem meeting. He says that-- 


Those who were regarded as important... 
made me add nothing. 
... The only stipulation was 
That we should be mindful of the poor-- 
the one thing that I was making every effort to do. 


In other words, according to his version, Paul was not required by the leaders of the church in Jerusalem to 
add to his religion either the practice of circumcision or anything else. He was not required to subject his people 
to any part of the Mosaic law, or to the Mosaic law as a whole. As he says, they "made me add nothing." 

But that is not the way the Acts of the Apostles remembers the outcome of its Jerusalem meeting. For in its 


chapter fifteen it says-- 


It was resolved by the apostles and the elders, 

in agreement with the whole Jerusalem church, 
that representatives be...sent to Antioch, 

along with Paul and Barnabas. ... 

They were to deliver this letter: 

"... We have heard that some of our number 
without any instructions from us 

have upset you with their discussions 

and disturbed your peace of mind. 
Therefore....It is the decision of the holy spirit, and ours too, 
not to lay on you any burden 

beyond that which is strictly necessary, 

namely, to abstain from meat sacrificed to idols, 
from blood, from the meat of strangled animals, 


and from illicit sexual union." 


This is at striking variance with the version given by Paul in Galatians. For in this version in the Acts of the 
Apostles, Paul is in fact forced by the leaders of the church in Jerusalem to add to his religion a number of moral 
precepts. He is in fact forced by those leaders to subject his people to four specific prohibitions--to abstain from 
meat which had been sacrificed to idols, to abstain from blood, to abstain from the meat of strangled animals, and 


to abstain from "illicit sexual union." But those are not just prohibitions that were picked out of thin air. They 
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come from a pre-existing source. The four prohibitions to which Paul is forced by the church leaders to subject his 


people all come from the Mosaic law. 


In the Jewish Bible's Book of Exodus, chapter thirty-four, the Lord God is dictating commandments to Moses, and 


he says this about eating meat sacrificed to idols-- 


"Take care...not to make a covenant 

with these inhabitants of the land that you are to enter... 
else, when they render their...worship to their gods 

and sacrifice to them, one of them may invite you 


and you may partake of the sacrifice." 


In other words, you may make the mistake of eating meat which has been sacrificed to idols. And that is not 
a good idea. Because eating meat which has been sacrificed to idols is, in effect, sharing a meal with other gods. 


And the Lord God does not care for that. For the Bible's Book of Numbers, in its chapter twenty-five, reports that: 


While Israel was living at Shittim, 

...the Moabite women...invited the people 

to the sacrifices of their god, 

and the people ate of the sacrifices.... 

the Lord's anger flared up...and he said to Moses, 
"Gather all the leaders of the people, 


and hold a public execution..." 


Then, in the same Bible's Book of Leviticus, chapter seven, the Lord God is still dictating commandments, and 


he has this to say about consuming blood-- 


",.you shall not partake of any blood, 
be it of bird or of animal. 
Every person who partakes of any blood 


shall be cut off from his people." 
In the same book's chapter seventeen, the Lord God is still dictating, and he says-- 


"if anyone...partakes of any blood, 
I will set myself against that one who partakes of blood 
and will cut him off from among his people.... 


No one among you...may partake of blood. .... 
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And in the same Bible's Book of Deuteronomy, chapter twelve, Moses is relaying the Lord God's 


commandments to the people and says-- 
",.make sure that you do not partake of...blood." 


It is clear then that, in prohibiting the consumption of meat which had been sacrificed to idols, and in 
prohibiting the consumption of blood, the Jerusalem church was reimposing on its people parts of the traditional 
law of Moses. But what is this business about prohibiting the consumption of the meat of animals which have been 
strangled? 

The rationale would seem to be this. The law of Moses prohibits the consumption of blood. In fact, it even 
prohibits the consumption of meat which has blood in it. For in the Book of Leviticus, in its chapter nineteen, the 
Lord God gives Moses the commandment, "Do not eat meat with the blood still in it." 

But if an animal is killed by strangulation, the blood is likely to remain in the meat. So, food animals must be 
killed by other means, in order to rid them of their blood. Consequently, in chapter seventeen of Leviticus, the 


Lord God gives Moses directions for preparing animals for eating. And he says-- 


"Anyone hunting... 
who catches an animal or a bird that may be eaten, 


shall pour out its blood and cover it with earth." 


But animals which are already dead when discovered will have their blood still in the meat, so they may not be 


eaten. And in the Book of Leviticus’ chapter seven, the Lord God tells Moses-- 


"Although the fat of an animal that has died a natural death 
or has been killed by wild beasts 
may be put to any other use, 


you may not eat it." 
And in Deuteronomy's chapter fourteen, Moses relays this command to the people-- 
"You must not eat any animal that has died of itself..." 


So, it seems clear, from all this evidence, that the Jerusalem church's prohibition against eating the meat of 
strangled animals must have derived from the Mosaic law's prohibition against eating any meat with the blood still 
in it. 

And that leaves only the fourth prohibition imposed on Paul's converts by the Jerusalem church, the 
prohibition against "illicit sexual union." But that phrase can cover a multitude of sins. For in the Book of Leviticus, 


chapter eighteen, the Lord God dictates commandments forbidding sexual intercourse with a close relative, with 
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one's mother, with one's father's wife, with one's sister, with one's son's daughter, with one's daughter's daughter, 
with one's father's sister, with one's mother's sister, with one's father's brother's wife, with one's daughter-in-law, 
with one's brother's wife, with both a woman and her daughter, with both a woman and her son's daughter, with 
both a woman and her daughter's daughter, with a menstruating woman, with one's neighbor's wife, with another 
man, and with an animal. And these same prohibitions the Lord largely repeats in chapter twenty of that same 
book. 

But there is one other type of "illicit sexual union" with which the law of Moses is particularly concerned, and 
that is union with worshipers of other gods. Because that type of union may lead to something worse--participating 
with them in worshiping their gods. And this is exactly what is reported in the full text of the incident of which 


part was cited earlier from the Book of Numbers’ chapter twenty-five-- 


While Israel was living at Shittim, 

the people degraded themselves 

by having illicit relations with the Moabite women. 

Then these invited the people to the sacrifices of their god, 
and the people ate of the sacrifices and worshiped their god. 


In any case, it seems clear that by prohibiting "illicit sexual union," the Jerusalem church was reimposing on 


Paul's converts a sizable portion of the Mosaic law. 


And not only that, but the leaders of the church in Jerusalem, in the report in the Acts of the Apostles, do not seem 
to trust Paul to obey their instructions. For they don't just send him and Barnabas back to Antioch. They write 
out a letter with their instructions in it. And they don't even entrust that letter to Paul and Barnabas. Instead, they 
entrust it to "representatives" who will return to Antioch with them. Paul and Barnabas have been outflanked. 
And their religion of the spirit, with its freedom from subjection to man-made laws and traditions, has been 
replaced with a religion of those very man-made laws and traditions. 

But the situation is even worse than that. Because the leaders of the church in Jerusalem refuse to admit that 
they are imposing man-made laws in place of the religion of the spirit. Instead, they claim that the laws they are 
imposing have come from a higher authority. They blame them on a "decision of the holy spirit." 

So, the very thing that Paul had feared most is described as happening. The religion of the spirit is being 
replaced by a return to the laws of a man-made bogus religion. But it is being done in a way that not even Paul had 
foreseen. It is being done, not in the name of man-made religion, but in the name of that very religion of the spirit. 
The religion of the spirit is being invoked to endorse its own destruction. 

The only question is, when did this happen? It may have happened at the meeting which Paul describes in the 
second chapter of the Letter to the Galatians. And in that case, the official acceptance by the Jerusalem church of 
"the yeast of the Pharisees" would have occurred some twenty or more years before the composition of the Gospel 


According to Mark. 
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Or it may have happened at a different meeting from the one which Paul describes, but which bore a strong 
resemblance to the meeting described in Galatians. And in that case, the official acceptance by the Jerusalem 
church of "the yeast of the Pharisees" still would have occurred some years before the composition of the Gospel 
According to Mark. 

Or it may not actually have happened at a meeting involving Paul at all, but it may simply have come to be 
believed or accepted or concocted by the time of the composition of the Acts of the Apostles. And in that case, the 
official acceptance by the Jerusalem church of "the yeast of the Pharisees" might not have fully occurred even by 
the time of the composition of the Gospel According to Mark. But the notion that it had occurred would at least 
be fully developed within five or so years after the Mark Gospel's composition. 

In any case, some twenty-five or so years after Paul had opposed the imposition of the single practice of 
circumcision as a betrayal of the religion of the holy spirit, the leaders of the church in Jerusalem are represented 
as imposing, not a single commandment from the Mosaic law, but four of that law's commandments. And they 
are represented as imposing those commandments by "the decision of the holy spirit." 

Twenty-five years after Paul's vigorous resistance to every part of the Mosaic law, as a betrayal of the religion 
of the spirit, that very spirit is invoked as the justification for betraying its own religion. Not only is man-made 
religion reimposing itself, but it is claiming in the process to be the religion of the spirit. 

And at the time the Gospel According to Mark was written, either the betrayal of the religion of the spirit had 
been well-established for more than twenty years, or that betrayal was burgeoning and would be in full bloom 
within the next five years. Either "the yeast of the Pharisees" had already had its effect all through the loaf, or it 
was well on its way to having that effect. And so, in the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus had good reason to warn 
his disciples, for what it was worth, against that "yeast." For within five years after the Gospel According to Mark 
had been written, at the latest, "Certain false claimants to the title of brother," within the Jerusalem church itself, 
would have been understood to have made "the yeast of the Pharisees" the official religion of the church. 

And in doing so, they even claimed to have the concurrence of Paul himself. For the Acts of the Apostles, in 


its chapter sixteen, goes on to report of Paul and his companion that-- 


As they made their way from town to town, 
they transmitted to the people for observance 


the decisions which the apostles and elders had made in Jerusalem. 


In the Gospel According to Mark’s general pattern of bilateral symmetry, the segment 8:14-17, in which Jesus tries 
to explain something to his disciples, corresponds to the segment 7:17-23, in which he tries on a previous occasion 
to explain something to them. And in that segment 7:17-23, Jesus undercuts in a single line all the Jerusalem 
church's prohibitions against eating various kinds of meat and blood. He says, "There is nothing that goes into a 
person from the outside which can make him unclean..." And the Gospel adds the editorial comment, "In saying 
this Jesus declared that all foods are fit to be eaten." 

It seems, then, that the Gospel According to Mark must have been aware of the actions attributed to the 


Jerusalem church in the Acts of the Apostles, and that the Gospel According to Mark, in its chapter seven, 
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deliberately set out to undercut those actions. It challenges head-on the heart of the Jerusalem church's action-- 
the reimposition of Mosaic dietary prohibitions. And it even alludes to the sexual prohibitions. For in the segment 
7:1-15, in which Jesus has his earlier encounter with Pharisees, it has him quoting a line from the Book of Leviticus’ 
chapter eighteen, which appears immediately prior to the long list of sexual prohibitions. And that line is, "Anyone 
who curses his father or mother shall be put to death." The Book of Leviticus then follows that line with its lengthy 
list of sexual prohibitions. But in the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus does not follow that line with such a detailed 


list. Instead, he merely summarizes his list, by saying, "And there are many other such things that you do." 


In the Gospel According to Mark's chapter eight, when Jesus warns his disciples against "the yeast of the Pharisees," 
the disciples misunderstand him. So, Jesus, apparently exasperated with them, asks, "Don't you get it yet? Don't 
you put it together?" And then he proceeds to walk them through the mathematics of the two major crowd- 
feedings. 

His point seems to be not only to demonstrate to the disciples that his own life is on an irreversible course to 
rejection, betrayal, arrest, and execution, but also to emphasize to them that just such a course of life is inevitable, 
not only for him, but for every other practitioner of the religion of the spirit, and for every other human being who 
obeys the directions of the spirit. 

Those who fail to understand this fundamental fact about life lived under the guidance of the spirit will attempt 
to avoid rejection, betrayal, arrest, and execution, as the apostle Peter will in chapter fourteen of this Gospel, when 
three times he denies even knowing Jesus. And those who fail to understand that fundamental fact will pursue 
prestige, power, influence, and authority, as the brother apostles James and John will do in chapter ten, when they 
put in a request to flank Jesus when he takes his seat in his "glorious kingdom." Or they will argue, as Jesus’ disciples 
will do in chapter nine, about which of them is greatest. Or they will resist the notion, as Peter will do in chapter 
eight, that the religion of the spirit can possibly consist of death and resurrection, like the pagan religions do. Or 
they will think, as Peter does in chapter nine, that religion consists of building shrines, or as the Pharisees do in 
chapter eight, that religion consists of signs from heaven. 

So Paul writes at the end of Galatians, that if a man "sows in the field of the flesh"--by trying to avoid rejection, 
betrayal, arrest, and execution, or by pursuing prestige, power, influence and authority, or by wanting to be the 


greatest, or by resisting his own deaths and resurrections, or by building shrines or seeking signs from heaven-- 


he will reap a harvest of corruption; 
but if his seed-ground is the spirit, 


he will reap everlasting life. 


In the Book of Genesis’ chapter seventeen, when the Lord God imposes on Abraham the obligation of 
circumcision, he tells Abraham that circumcision will be "the mark of the covenant between you and me." And in 
the Gospel According to Mark's chapter eight, the Pharisees demand a similarly physical indication that Jesus 


himself participates in such a covenant, when they demand from him "a sign from heaven." 
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But such marks and signs, such physical phenomena--whether marks in the skin or signs from the sky--are 
part of what Paul in chapter four of Galatians calls the corruptible world of "flesh." And religious success, he says, 


or "justification," does not reside in that corruptible world. Rather, says Paul-- 


It is in the spirit that we eagerly await 
the justification we hope for, 

and only faith can yield it. 

In Christ Jesus neither circumcision 
nor the lack of it counts for anything; 


only faith, which expresses itself through love. 


In the eighth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, the apostles have not understood this yet. And Jesus 
points out that fact. He asks them, "Do you have a heart that has been turned to stone?" Have you, like the makers 
of idols and those who serve idols, become like the idols they make and serve? Have you lost your humanity, by 
subjecting yourselves to a religion made by human hands? 

They certainly seem to have. Especially the principal apostles in the Mark Gospel, mentioned by name as 
Peter, James, and John. The same ones identified as the leaders of the Jerusalem Church by Paul. For in chapter 
two of his Letter to the Galatians, Paul says that "those who were the acknowledged pillars" of the church in 
Jerusalem were "James, Kephas, and John." And in his First Letter to the Corinthians’ chapter fifteen, he calls 
Kephas the first one to see the risen Christ--which would seem to identify Kephas with Peter. 

The same disciples, then, who as leaders of the church in Jerusalem reimpose on Paul's people the terms of the 
Mosaic law, and so undercut the whole religion of the spirit, are the same ones who, in the Gospel According to 


Mark, fail to understand the warning given by Jesus to avoid at all costs the yeast of the Pharisees. 
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Chapter 36 


The Yeast of Herod 


Synopsis 


Circumcision, and prohibitions against eating meat sacrificed to idols, and against eating blood, and against 
eating the meat of strangled animals, as religious obligations, corrupt the religion of the spirit. “Illicit sexual 
unions” and thefts and murders and adulteries and acts of greed and acts of malice and deceit and 
crudeness and envy and slander and arrogance and thoughtlessness, on the other hand, do not corrupt the 
religion of the spirit, but they do destroy the bonds of the community. 

If one outlaws these destructive behaviors, one is reintroducing the yeast of the Pharisees. And if one does not 
outlaw them, one is leaving things open to the yeast of Herod. One or the other form of yeast is going to win. And 
yet, in the eighth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus warns his disciples to avoid both the yeast of the 
Pharisees and the yeast of Herod. Not just one or the other of them, but both. 

Both Paul and the Gospel According to Mark find the way to do this, not in observing a raft of religious 
prescriptions, and not in the license to engage in behavior that harms other members of the community, but in a 
superior sort of guidance that comes neither from "the law" nor from "the flesh," but from "the spirit." That 
guidance fashions an "unleavened" way of life that is superior to, and free from, both the yeast of the Pharisees and 


the yeast of Herod. 


Details 


In the eighth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus warns his disciples against what he calls "the yeast of 
the Pharisees." And the disciples, of course, fail to understand him. But "the yeast of the Pharisees" is not the only 
thing against which Jesus warns his disciples in this incident. He also warns them against what he calls "the yeast 
of Herod." And the disciples fail to understand that warning, too. So altogether, in this incident, the disciples fail 
to understand both warnings which Jesus gives them when he says, "See that you avoid the yeast of the Pharisees 
and the yeast of Herod." 

But the question that arises at this point is, what does Jesus mean by "the yeast of Herod"? Or, what does the 
Gospel According to Mark mean by it? Is it just another form of "the yeast of the Pharisees"? Is it just another way 


of corrupting the religion of the spirit by insinuating into it certain apparently harmless provisions from the law of 
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Moses? Does it involve the reimposition of circumcision on the people of the Gospel According to Mark? Or the 
reimposition of dietary prescriptions? Or the reimposition of sexual prohibitions? 

Or is "the yeast of Herod" something else altogether? Is it a different kind of threat, a threat from another 
direction? And if so, what kind of threat is it? And how does it threaten the disciples? And why does Jesus warn 
them against it here, at the same time as he warns them against "the yeast of the Pharisees"? 

What is the nature of "the yeast of Herod"? 


As we saw in the previous chapter, “The Yeast of the Pharisees,” the Christian biblical book called the Acts of the 
Apostles is thought to have been written some five or so years after the Gospel According to Mark. But it reports 
on events that had happened earlier--some twenty or so years prior to the Gospel According to Mark. And one of 
the events on which it reports is the reimposition, on Christians, by leaders of the Christian community in 
Jerusalem, of prohibitions from the Mosaic law. This is reported in chapter fifteen of the Acts of the Apostles, and 
three of the Mosaic prohibitions reimposed there are dietary laws. But the fourth prohibition reimposed is 
different. It is a prohibition of "illicit sexual unions." And the word which is used for "illicit sexual unions" is, in 
the original Greek, porneias. 

In the Gospel According to Mark, the warning against "the yeast of the Pharisees and the yeast of Herod" occurs 
in the passage 7:37-8:26. And within that passage, the warning against yeast occurs in the segment 8:14-17, in 
which Jesus tries to explain something to his disciples. But that segment follows 8:11-13, in which Jesus has an 
encounter with some Pharisees. And these two segments, 8:11-13 and 8:14-17, correspond, in the Gospel’s general 
pattern of bilateral symmetry, to the segments 7:1-15 and 7:17-23 [omitting the unaccepted verse 7:16], in which 
Jesus has an earlier encounter with Pharisees and engages in an earlier attempt to explain something to his 
disciples. 

But the segments 7:1-15 and 7:17-23 are very interesting. Because in them, Jesus first accuses the Pharisees 
of opposing the religion of the spirit, in favor of man-made bogus religion. He says that the Pharisees, in the 
words of the Prophecy of Isaiah, "teach man-made commandments as though they were God's rules." And he 
tells them, 

"You put aside the commandment of God and obey the teachings of men.... You have a clever way of rejecting God's 
law in order to uphold your own teaching." Then he undercuts all their dietary prohibitions in one fell swoop by 
declaring that all food is fit to eat. 

But then Jesus does an interesting thing. In the corresponding passage in chapter eight, he will distinguish "the 
yeast of the Pharisees" from "the yeast of Herod." But now, here in this passage in chapter seven, he contrasts what 
goes into a person from the outside, with what comes out of a person's heart from the inside. In other words, while 
"the yeast of the Pharisees" corresponds to what goes into a person from the outside, "the yeast of Herod" seems to 
correspond to what comes out of a person's heart from the inside. And of this Jesus says, "From the inside, from a 
man's heart, come decisions to do evil." Then he gives examples of what he means. And guess what the first item 
on the list is. It is porneiai. The same word that the Acts of the Apostles uses to mean "illicit sexual unions." 

This raises two immediate issues, though. For porneiai were prohibited by the Mosaic code. And so were 
eating meat sacrificed to idols, eating blood, and eating the meat of strangled animals. All four of those practices 
were prohibited by the Mosaic code. But now, Jesus declares that three of those practices are perfectly permissible. 


Eating meat sacrificed to idols, eating blood, and eating the meat of strangled animals are now all perfectly 
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permissible, because all food is fit to eat. But porneia, on the other hand, is not permissible. Porneia is still a form 
of "evil." So, the first issue is, what is the difference between eating meat sacrificed to Idols, eating blood, and eating 
the meat of strangled animals, on the one hand, and porneia on the other? What is it that makes the first three 
practices permissible, but the fourth practice evil? 

And the second issue is even more critical. Because the Gospel According to Mark has just condemned the 
reimposition of Mosaic dietary restrictions, as an example of "the yeast of the Pharisees." So how can that same 
Gospel now fail to condemn the reimposition of Mosaic sexual prohibitions, as an example of that same "yeast"? 
Isn't the Gospel being inconsistent? Isn't it being self-contradictory? If it condemns the reimposition of Mosaic 
dietary restrictions, doesn't it also have to condemn the reimposition of Mosaic sexual prohibitions? And yet, the 
Gospel According to Mark does not. Instead, it actually seems to go out of its way to reimpose Mosaic sexual 
prohibitions on its people. It seems to make a point of doing what it has just condemned. It seems to be 
reintroducing into the religion of the spirit, the pernicious yeast of the Pharisees. It seems to be reimposing on the 
religion of the spirit, the laws of man-made bogus religion--the very laws which Paul called worthless and 
powerless, and which he said place people under a curse. 

How can the Gospel According to Mark possibly worm its way out of this one? And in addition to that, what 


does any of this have to do with Herod? 


The Apostle Paul, like the Gospel According to Mark, twice warns his readers against the dangers of "yeast." The 
first time he does so is in his Letter to the Galatians, chapter five, which was written some twenty or more years 
before the Gospel According to Mark. And the second time that Paul warns his readers against the dangers of 
"yeast" is in his First Letter to the Corinthians, chapter five, which was written some five or so years after the Letter 
to the Galatians, but still around fifteen years before the Gospel According to Mark. In both of these warnings 
against the dangers of "yeast," Paul seems to be quoting a sort of proverb. For both times, Paul uses the expression, 
"a little yeast has its effect all through the dough." 

When Paul warns his readers against "yeast" in Galatians, he is concerned with what the Gospel According to 
Mark will call "the yeast of the Pharisees." For in Galatians, Paul is concerned about the practice of circumcision, 
which in itself is a small thing; but which, reimposed on converts to the religion of the spirit, will corrupt their 
entire religious being, by resubjecting it to the tyranny of man-made bogus religious law. But in addition to that, 
Paul in Galatians is also concerned about the effect which a few adherents of man-made bogus religious law can 
have on the whole community of converts to the religion of the spirit, and about how those few adherents, though 
small in number, can corrupt the religious being of the whole community, by resubjecting the community as a 
whole to the tyranny of man-made bogus religious law. 

In the Letter to the Galatians, in other words, there are two incarnations of "yeast." One is the practice of 
circumcision itself. And the other is its small group of adherents. 

But what about the First Letter to the Corinthians? Is Paul concerned with the same threats there as he was in 


his Letter to the Galatians? Or is he concerned with something else? 
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What he is concerned with in his First Letter to the Corinthians, Paul indicates just before referring to yeast. 
For at the beginning of this letter's chapter five, Paul writes, "It is actually reported that there is lewd conduct among 
you..." And guess what the word is that is translated "lewd conduct." It is our old friend porneia again, which in 
the Acts of the Apostles is translated as "illicit sexual union," and is prohibited by the leaders of the church in 
Jerusalem. And it is the same term that the Gospel According to Mark, in its seventh chapter, puts at the top of its 
list of examples of evil that come out of a person's heart from the inside. 

So now we have porneia corresponding to the phrase "the yeast of Herod" in the Gospel According to Mark 
and we have it connected with "yeast" in Paul's First Letter to the Corinthians. But in fact, we have even more than 
that. For Paul goes on to describe just what form of porneia he is talking about. It is, he says, that of "a man living 


with his father's wife"--or, in the Greek, "a man having his father's woman" [gynaika ten tou patros echein]. 


In the Jewish Bible's Book of Leviticus, chapter eighteen, the Lord God dictates to Moses a list of some twenty-one 
commandments prohibiting various types of "illicit sexual union," or porneia. And one of those commandments 
is, "You shall not have intercourse with your father's wife..." 

So, when Paul, in the fifth chapter of his First Letter to the Corinthians, becomes concerned about "a man 
living with his father's wife," that concern of Paul's recalls the commandments which the Lord gave Moses in 
Leviticus. But those commandments also include one which says, "You shall not have intercourse with your 
brother's wife..." And this commandment is echoed in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter six. For there, John 
the Baptist is quoted as saying, "You are not permitted to have your brother's woman" [ouk exestin soi echein ten 
gynaika tou adelphou sou]. And the person to whom John is speaking when he says this is very interesting. For 
the person to whom John is speaking is King Herod. 

So now we have the phrase "the yeast of Herod" corresponding to porneia in chapters seven and eight of the 
Gospel According to Mark. And we have Paul talking about porneia in connection with "yeast" in his First Letter 
to the Corinthians. And we have King Herod himself connected to a specific form of porneia in the Gospel 
According to Mark's chapter six. In other words, we seem to have discovered in porneia at least one form of "the 
yeast of Herod." 

But the question remains, in what way is porneia a form of "yeast"? What threat does it pose to the religion of 
the spirit? And how can porneia be condemned without reimposing the Mosaic code on the religion of the spirit? 
In other words, how can Paul and the Gospel According to Mark condemn "the yeast of Herod," without infecting 
themselves, by that very condemnation, with "the yeast of the Pharisees"? 

Either one accepts the Mosaic law, or one does not. And Paul and the Gospel According to Mark have made 
it very clear that they do not accept it. But it is the Mosaic law that condemns porneia. So, if Paul and Mark have 
rejected the Mosaic law, on what grounds can they now condemn porneia? And if they condemn porneia, how can 
they claim to be rejecting the Mosaic law? 

Part of the answer is contained within the Mosaic law itself. For in Leviticus’ chapter eighteen, when the Lord 
is dictating commandments prohibiting porneia, he doesn't stop with just issuing prohibitions. He also gives a 
reason for each prohibition. And when he prohibits intercourse with one's father's wife, what he actually tells 


Moses is, "You shall not have intercourse with your father's wife, for that would be a disgrace to your father." 
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Similarly, when he prohibits intercourse with one's brother's wife, what he actually tells Moses is, "You shall not 
have intercourse with your brother's wife, for that would be a disgrace to your brother." 
So, the Lord's reason for prohibiting these types of porneia is that they bring disgrace on other people. They 


insult other people. They destroy the bonds of amity and conviviality. They create breaches within the community. 


Some fifteen or so years before the composition of the Gospel According to Mark, Paul had written, in his First 
Letter to the Corinthians, at the end of chapter six, "your body is a temple of the holy spirit.... So, glorify God in 
your body." But what is interesting about this injunction is that, while it employs singular forms for "body" and 
"temple"--soma, somati, and naos--it employs a plural form for "your"--in both cases, humon. In other words, Paul 
does not seem to be asserting that any individual believer's body is a temple of the holy spirit, but that what is a 
temple of the holy spirit is the collective body of the community of believers. It is all the believers in the community 
taken together who, as a body, are the temple of the holy spirit. 

And what Paul writes a few verses earlier confirms this, for there he writes, not of the collective body of the 
community of believers, but of their individual bodies. And what he says of their individual bodies is that "your 
bodies" [ta somata humon] "are members of Christ." Not "temples of the holy spirit," but "members of Christ." 

Later on, in this same letter, Paul repeats this image of individual bodies being "members" of a larger body. For 
in chapter ten he writes that "we, many though we are, are one body." And in chapter twelve, "You [plural] then 
are Christ's body" [Humeis de este soma Christou]. And as a result, he writes in this same letter's chapter eight that 
"When you sin...against the brothers...you are sinning against Christ." When one damages other "members" of the 
collective body to which one belongs, one is damaging that collective body itself. And so, as the Lord told Moses 
in Leviticus’ chapter eighteen, "You shall not have intercourse with your brother's wife, for that would be a disgrace 
to your brother." And harming your brother by disgracing him harms another member of the collective body to 
which both you and your brother belong. 

So, in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter seven, in the passage corresponding to the warning against the 
yeast of Herod, Jesus declares porneia to be an evil. And now we can see why. Porneia is an evil because it disgraces, 
and therefore harms, another member of the collective body to which all followers of the religion of the spirit 
belong. 

But porneia is not the only type of behavior which harms other members of the collective body of the 
community of believers. There are other types of behavior which harm other members as well. And so, the Gospel 
According to Mark lists them. Not just "illicit sexual behaviors," or porneiai, but thefts [klopai], murders [phonoi], 
adulteries [moicheiai], acts of greed [pleonexiai], acts of malice [poneriai], deceit [dolos], crudeness [aselgia], envy 
[ophthalmos poneros], slander [blasphemia], arrogance [hyperephania], and thoughtlessness [aphrosune]. 

All these behaviors harm other members of the collective body to which followers of the religion of the spirit 
belong. And so, all these behaviors are to be avoided. Once introduced into that collective body, or into that 
community, they destroy its unity. They wind up destroying the community itself. And since the community of 
believers is the holy spirit's temple, and since this new temple must replace the old man-made temple which had 


to be destroyed, then the collective body of the community must be preserved. It cannot be allowed to be destroyed. 
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And therefore, it is imperative to avoid any single behavior which, when introduced into the community of 
believers like yeast, would have a destructive effect throughout the whole community. 

In other words, the community of believers had to avoid at all costs the yeast of Herod--in all its forms, and 
not just in the form of porneia. And yet, we learn from Paul's First Letter to the Corinthians that one of the 
members of the Corinthian community was already engaging in a form of porneia by living with his father's wife. 
He was therefore disgracing his father and harming his father by that disgrace. And in harming his father, he was 
destroying the unity of the body of believers in Corinth. But the body of believers in Corinth was the temple of 
the holy spirit there. And as the temple of the holy spirit, it had to be preserved. So, the yeast which was infecting 
it had to be eradicated. And Paul had to condemn that "yeast of Herod" within the community of believers 
themselves. And in the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus had good reason to warn his own disciples to see that 
they avoided the yeast of Herod, for at least one of them in Corinth would not. 

This is confirmed a year or so later by Paul, in his Second Letter to the Corinthians. For there, in the letter's 
chapter seven, Paul refers to his previous letter to the Corinthians, and to both "the one giving offense" and "the 
one offended." 

So now we know what it is about porneia, and about the other forms of the yeast of Herod, that makes 
them different from circumcision, and from prohibitions against eating meat sacrificed to idols, and from 
prohibitions against eating blood, and from prohibitions against eating the meat of strangled animals. 
Circumcision, and prohibitions against eating meat sacrificed to idols, and against eating blood, and against 
eating the meat of strangled animals, do not in themselves destroy the collective body of the community of 
believers. As religious obligations, they corrupt the religion of the spirit. But as simple facts they do not destroy 
the unity of the collective body. 

The yeast of Herod, on the other hand, is destructive in itself of the collective body's unity. Once 
introduced into the community of believers, it destroys the bonds of that community. It doesn't have to be 
introduced as a religious obligation. It only has to be introduced at all. The yeast of the Pharisees corrupts the 
spirit. But the yeast of Herod destroys the collective body. 

And yet, even if the yeast of Herod does pose that danger to the community of believers, how can it really 
be prohibited without reimposing religious laws? How can one prevent "illicit sexual unions" and thefts and 
murders and adulteries and acts of greed and acts of malice and deceit and crudeness and envy and slander and 
arrogance and thoughtlessness, unless one imposes laws against them? And once one imposes laws against 
them, hasn't one reintroduced the yeast of the Pharisees? 

Either one outlaws these destructive behaviors, or one does not. If one outlaws them, one is reintroducing 
the yeast of the Pharisees. And if one does not outlaw them, one is leaving things open to the yeast of Herod. 
One or the other form of yeast is going to win. And yet, in the eighth chapter of the Gospel According to 
Mark, Jesus warns his disciples to avoid both the yeast of the Pharisees and the yeast of Herod. Not just one 


or the other of them, but both. And the question is, how is this possible? 


The mythologist Joseph Campbell, in one of his books, relates the story of a questing medieval knight who, on his 
travels, arrives at an abyss. A bridge spans the abyss. But the bridge is only as wide as the edge of a sword's blade. 


And so, to cross the abyss, the knight must maintain a precarious balance, not leaning in the slightest degree either 
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to the right or to the left. For leaning in the slightest degree to either side means a loss of balance, a plunge into 
the abyss, and certain death. 

The Apostle Paul found himself in a situation something like that. For he had, on the one hand, abolished the 
Mosaic law. And yet he insisted, on the other hand, that one had to avoid destructive behavior. The question was, 
where could there possibly be a sword's-edge point between those two threats, on which one could stand? How 
could one avoid leaning ever so slightly to one side or the other, and so losing one's balance and plunging into the 
abyss? How could one avoid, at one and the same time, both reimposing the Mosaic law, and leaving openings for 
behavior that would destroy the community? How could one avoid, at one and the same time, both the yeast of 
the Pharisees and the yeast of Herod? 

Paul did it with an image--the image of bread which contains no yeast at all. In other words, the image of 
unleavened bread. For he writes in his First Letter to the Corinthians, chapter five, "Get rid of the old yeast to make 
of yourselves fresh dough, unleavened loaves, as it were..." 

But what does that come down to in practice? 

Paul gives some idea in First Corinthians, chapter six. For he says there, "Everything is permissible for me, but 
not everything is beneficial" [sympherei]. And in chapter ten he repeats it, saying that "Everything is permissible, 
but not everything is beneficial; everything is permissible, but not everything is constructive" [oikodomei]. The 
abolition of the Mosaic law makes all behaviors equally permissible. But the abolition of the Mosaic law does not 
make all behaviors equally beneficial or constructive. And to be "unleavened," or free from yeast, a behavior must 
be beneficial or constructive. Just being permissible is not enough. In other words, the abolition of the Mosaic law 
does not make all behaviors equally "unleavened," or free from yeast. And the only behavior in which followers of 
the religion of the spirit are to engage is behavior that is "unleavened," or free from yeast. 


But on what grounds can Paul justify this assertion? 


The yeast of the Pharisees and the yeast of Herod pose twin threats to the religion of the spirit. The yeast of the 
Pharisees poses the threat of slavery to man-made bogus religious laws, and the yeast of Herod poses the threat of 
disintegration to the community of followers of the religion of the spirit. 

The "New Testament" work called the Letter to the Colossians is attributed to Paul and is thought to have been 
composed about the same time as the Gospel According to Mark, or perhaps as much as ten years earlier. 


Concerning the yeast of the Pharisees, its chapter two asks-- 


...why should you be bound by rules that say, 
"Do not handle! Do not taste! Do not touch!"...? 
Such prescriptions deal with things that perish in their use. 


They are based on merely human precepts and doctrines. 


And in the Second Letter to the Corinthians, chapter five, composed about fifteen years before the Gospel 
According to Mark, Paul had written of the yeast of the Pharisees that "The written law kills." 
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The yeast of Herod is a little different. It does not generate written laws which have no business binding people. 
Instead, Paul says that the yeast of Herod generates behaviors which have their root in what Paul calls "the flesh." 


And in his Letter to the Galatians, chapter five, Paul writes-- 


It is obvious what proceeds from the flesh: 
lewd conduct, impurity, licentiousness, idolatry, 
sorcery, hostilities, bickering, jealousy, outbursts of rage, 


selfish rivalries, dissensions, factions. 


But what is interesting about this list is that it begins, again, with our old friend porneia--which not only heads 
Paul's list here, but also heads the list of "evils" in the Mark Gospel's chapter seven, and is also Paul's concern when 
he refers to "yeast" in First Corinthians, and is also prohibited by the leaders of the Jerusalem Church in chapter 
fifteen of the Acts of the Apostles. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the twin threats posed by the yeast of the Pharisees with its man-made bogus religious 
laws, and by the yeast of Herod with its destructive behaviors of "the flesh," Paul maintains that there is a possibility 
of liberation. For a year or so after his First Letter to the Corinthians, he writes in chapter five of his Second Letter 
to the Corinthians that "where the spirit of the Lord is there is freedom." First of all, freedom from the law, and 
second of all, freedom from what he calls "the flesh." For he writes in Galatians’ chapter five that "If you are guided 
by the spirit, you are not under the law." And a few verses earlier, he also writes that "you should live in accord 
with the spirit and you will not yield to the cravings of the flesh." 

Then, five years or so later, in his Letter to the Romans, Paul repeats those same claims. First, in Romans’ 
chapter five, that "If you are guided by the spirit, you are not under the law." Then in chapter eight, that "The law 
of the spirit, the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, has freed us from the law of sin and death." And a few verses later, "If 
you live according to the flesh, you will die; but...by the spirit..-you will live." 

But what is interesting about these claims in Romans is that they not only contrast "spirit" with both "law" and 
"flesh." They not only contrast the "unleavened" life of the spirit with both the yeast of the Pharisees and the yeast 
of Herod. They also attribute to the religion of the spirit a law superior to both the law of the Pharisees and the 
law of "the flesh." And it is that superior "law of the spirit" that provides liberation, both from man-made bogus 
religious laws, and from the destructive behaviors that proceed from the flesh--porneia and the rest. 


So, Paul writes in chapter two of his Letter to the Romans that-- 


True circumcision is not a sign in the flesh.... 


true circumcision is of the heart, its source is the spirit... 


And in chapter five of his Letter to the Galatians, Paul lists the kinds of behavior that he considers proceeding 


from the spirit-- 


love [agape], joy [chara], peace [eirene], 


patience [makrothumia], kindness [chrestotes], 
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generosity [agathosune], trustworthiness [pistis], 


tolerance [prautes], and inner strength [egkrateia]. 


These are the kinds of behavior that, as Paul wrote in chapter five of First Corinthians, are not only 
"permissible" but also "beneficial" and "constructive." But they don't come from obedience to a written law. They 
come from obedience to the guidance of the spirit. 

Consequently, Paul had identified a way of life that provided a sword's-edge width on which to cross the abyss, 
leaning not the slightest either to the yeast of the Pharisees or to the yeast of Herod, to the slavery of man-made 
bogus religious laws on the one hand, or to the disintegrating behavior that harms other members of the 
community, on the other. That way of life was obedience to guidance by the spirit. And "Against such," Paul wrote 


in chapter five of Galatians, "there is no law." 


In the tenth chapter of his First Letter to the Corinthians, Paul had written-- 


Everything is permissible, but not everything is beneficial. 


Everything is permissible, but not everything is constructive. 


But then he follows that assertion with an example of what he means. "No man should seek his own interest," 
he says, "but rather that of his neighbor." The abolition of the Mosaic religious law makes everything permissible. 
But the Mosaic law's replacement--the superior, unleavened law of the spirit--inspires only behavior which is 
beneficial and constructive. The law of the spirit does not inspire one to seek one's own interest. Instead, it inspires 
one only to seek "that of his neighbor." 


So, Paul writes in chapter five of Galatians-- 
My brothers, remember that you have been called to live in freedom-- 
but not a freedom that gives free rein to the flesh. 
Out of love, place yourselves at one another's service. 
And not much later, in chapter six of that same letter, he says-- 
Help carry one another's burdens; 


in that way you will fulfill the law of Christ. 


Three times in the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus predicts his own rejection, betrayal, arrest, execution, and 
resurrection. And each time he predicts those developments, he appends to the prediction the formulation of a 


law. After the first prediction, in chapter eight, he says-- 
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If anyone wants to come after me, 


he must forget himself, carry his cross, and follow me. 


After the second prediction, in chapter nine, he says-- 


Whoever wants to be first 
must place himself last of all 


and be the servant of all. 


And after the third prediction, in chapter ten, he says-- 


If one of you wants to be great, 
he must be the servant of the rest; 
and if one of you wants to be first, 


he must be the slave of all. 


But these three laws repeat the positions in the letters of Paul. For in chapter eight of Mark, the formula is-- 


If anyone wants to come after me, 


he must forget himself, carry his cross, and follow me. 


And that reflects Paul's formula in chapter ten of the First Letter to the Corinthians-- 


No man should seek his own interest, 
but rather that of his neighbor. 


Then in chapters nine and ten of Mark, the formulas are-- 


Whoever wants to be first 

must place himself last of all 

and be the servant of all. 

If one of you wants to be great, 

he must be the servant of the rest; 
and if one of you wants to be first, 


he must be the slave of all. 


And these reflect Paul's formulas in chapters five and six of the Letter to the Galatians-- 


Out of love, place yourselves at one another's service. 
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Help carry one another's burdens. 


But there is another fact that is equally striking. For in chapter five of his Letter to the Galatians, after saying 
"Out of love, place yourselves at one another's service," Paul says more. He adds immediately, quoting the Jewish 


Bible's Book of Leviticus, chapter nineteen-- 


The whole law has found its fulfillment in this one saying: 


"You shall love your neighbor as yourself." 


And in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter twelve, a man of letters asks Jesus, "Which commandment is 
the most important of all?" And Jesus answers him by quoting the Jewish Bible's Book of Deuteronomy, chapter 


six-- 


"You shall love the Lord your God 
with all your heart, and with all your soul, 


and with all your mind, and with all your strength." 


But then Jesus, like Paul, goes on to say more. He adds immediately, quoting Leviticus, chapter nineteen, just 
as did Paul-- 


The second is this: 


"You shall love your neighbor as yourself." 


It may be ironic that, after abolishing the entire Mosaic law on the grounds that it is a bogus, man-made product, 
both the Apostle Paul and the Gospel According to Mark wind up quoting that same law favorably, as a way of 
summing up its entire moral stance. 

But one wonders whether they really mean for that epitome of the written law to be the final word. For Paul 
in his First Letter to the Corinthians seems to require more. Not merely "love your neighbor as yourself," but "No 
man should seek his own interest, but rather that of his neighbor." And Jesus in the Gospel According to Mark 
seems to follow suit. Not merely "love your neighbor as yourself," but forgetting oneself, placing oneself last of all 
and being the servant of all and the slave of all. Both those positions seem to be more demanding than merely 
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"love your neighbor as yourself." For both of them require putting one's "neighbor," not just even with oneself, but 
ahead of oneself. And not just one, or some, of one's "neighbors," but all of one's "neighbors." 

In any case, both Paul and the Gospel According to Mark seem to find the way to crossing the abyss of life, not 
in observing a raft of religious prescriptions, and not in the license to engage in behavior that harms other members 
of the community. They both seem to find the way in a superior sort of guidance that comes neither from "the 


law" nor from "the flesh," but from "the spirit." That guidance does not settle for behavior that is merely permissible. 
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It leads beyond that to behavior that is actually beneficial and constructive. And by doing so, that guidance fashions 


an "unleavened" way of life that is superior to, and free from, both the yeast of the Pharisees and the yeast of Herod. 
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Chapter 37 


Like a Dove 


Synopsis 


The Gospel According to Mark is not principally about Jesus at all. Instead, it is principally about what it calls "the 
spirit” or the pneuma. It is principally about what the Hebrew Bible had called the rwh, or wind, of Yahweh. 

That spirit had been withheld from the earth from the time of the flood in Genesis. But in this Gospel, the 
flood story from the Book of Genesis is replayed; and history--or myth--is rewritten or revamped. 

This Gospel opens a new era with its baptism of Jesus, and that is the era of the promised return to human life 
of the “wind of Yahweh? 


Details 


In the first chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus is baptized in the Jordan River by John. And as he 
comes up out of the river water, the Gospel says, Jesus sees the sky splitting open, and a voice from the sky tells 
him, "You are my beloved son. In you I am well pleased." 

But that isn't all that happens. Because the Gospel also says that when Jesus sees the sky splitting open, he sees 
"the spirit" coming down onto him. And not just coming down onto him but coming down onto him "like a dove." 

Now the question is, why does the spirit have to come down onto Jesus "like a dove"? Why couldn't the spirit 
just come down onto him period, and let that be it? Or if it had to come down onto him like something, why 
couldn't it be like a rain shower? Or like an insect? A butterfly, say. Or a mosquito. Or, if the spirit had to come 
down onto Jesus like a bird, why couldn't it be like a falcon? Or like a sparrow? Or like a songbird of some sort? 
Why, of all the images possible, does the Gospel According to Mark choose the image of a bird? And why, of all 
birds possible, the image of a dove? 


If we notice a few other features of the baptism incident, we may be able to get some idea. 


Immediately after Jesus is baptized in the Mark Gospel, and comes up out of the river water, and sees the sky split 


open and the spirit coming down onto him like a dove, and hears the voice from the sky, the Gospel mentions a 
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period of forty days. And it mentions wild beasts. And when Jesus hears the voice from the sky speaking, he hears 
it say, "You are my beloved son. In you I am well pleased." 

All these elements make an interesting mix. Because all of them have appeared together before in one of the 
books of the Jewish Bible. That book is the Book of Genesis. And the place where all these elements appear 
together is in its chapters six through nine. 

There, in Genesis, there is a story involving water, and the sky opening up, and the Lord speaking, and a period 
of forty days, and wild beasts, and divine parentage, and pleasing God. But the story in Genesis involves more than 
just that. It also involves the spirit of God. And it involves a dove. 

It happens this way. Early in Genesis' chapter six, as the stage is being set for the story, some interesting 
characters are introduced. The New American Bible calls them "the sons of heaven." But it admits in a footnote 
that they are really "the sons of gods," or even "the sons of God." Because the Hebrew term for them is actually 
bny-h lhym--"the sons of gods," or "the divine sons." So in the Gospel According to Mark, when a voice from the 
sky calls Jesus "my beloved son," we hear echoes of the story in Genesis, and of the characters called there "the sons 
of heaven," or "the sons of gods," or "the sons of God." 

Next in Genesis, the Lord himself speaks. And in the Gospel According to Mark, when Jesus hears a voice 
from the sky, we hear echoes of the story in Genesis, where the Lord himself speaks. 

But in Genesis, the Lord does not merely speak. In speaking, he refers to "my spirit." And so, in the Gospel 
According to Mark, when Jesus sees "the spirit," we hear echoes of the story in Genesis, and of the Lord referring 
there to "my spirit." 

In the Genesis story, a character named Noah is said to have "found favor with the Lord." And in the Gospel 
According to Mark, when the voice from the sky tells Jesus that it is "well pleased" with him, we hear echoes of the 
story in Genesis, and of the character named Noah, who "found favor with the Lord." 

In the Genesis story, "the floodgates of the sky are opened." And in the Gospel According to Mark, when Jesus 
sees the sky splitting open, we hear echoes of the story in Genesis, and of the floodgates of the sky there being 
opened. 

In Genesis, rain falls for forty days and forty nights. And in the Gospel According to Mark, when Jesus is cast 
out into the wilderness for forty days, we hear echoes of the story in Genesis, and of the forty days and forty nights 
during which rain fell. 

In Genesis, the character named Noah builds an ark and enters it "with every kind of wild beast." And in the 
Gospel According to Mark, when Jesus is in the wilderness "with the wild beasts," we hear echoes of the story in 
Genesis, where Noah also is "with every kind of wild beast." 

In Genesis, water submerges even the highest mountains. And in the Gospel According to Mark, when Jesus 
is submerged in the Jordan River by John, we hear echoes of the story in Genesis, where even the highest mountains 
are submerged. 

Finally, in Genesis, Noah sends out a dove to see if the flood waters have receded from the earth. And in the 
Gospel According to Mark, when the spirit comes down onto Jesus "like a dove," we hear echoes of the story in 
Genesis, and of the dove which Noah sends out. And we also begin to understand why the Gospel According to 
Mark chose for this event the image of a dove. That image is one of a number of clear connections which link the 


baptism story in the Gospel According to Mark with the flood story in the Jewish Bible's Book of Genesis. 
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But why all these links between the baptism incident in the Gospel According to Mark, on the one hand, and 
the story of the flood in the Book of Genesis, on the other? What could the point of these links possibly be? What 
import could they possibly have for the Gospel According to Mark? 


The flood story in chapters six through nine of the Book of Genesis includes some apparently minor details which 
might seem at first glance to be insignificant. One of them concerns the characters called "the sons of heaven," or 
"the sons of gods," or "the sons of God." A second one concerns the dove. A third one concerns what the Lord in 
the story calls "my spirit." And they all have to do with some interesting disappearances, two of which actually 
occur in the course of the story, and one of which is predicted. 

The first interesting disappearance which actually occurs in the story is the disappearance of "the sons of 
heaven," or "the sons of gods," or "the sons of God." They are first mentioned just before the Lord initially speaks, 
and their actions apparently inspire his first utterance. But once the flood waters have covered the earth, "the sons 
of heaven," or "the sons of gods," or "the sons of God" disappear. They seem to have vanished--perhaps beneath 
the waves of the flood. But in any case, they are never mentioned again. And their disappearance is the first 
interesting disappearance in the story. 

A second interesting disappearance in the flood story is the disappearance of the dove. For in the story, the 
last time that Noah releases the dove, the dove does not come back. After Noah releases the dove for the third 
time, it never returns. We never see or hear from it again. At the end of the story, the dove--like "the sons of 
heaven," or "the sons of gods," or "the sons of God"--is gone. And its disappearance is the second interesting 
disappearance in the story. 

But there is a third reference to a disappearance in the flood story, which is also very interesting. Because it is 
a reference to the disappearance of what the Lord in the story calls "my spirit." The third interesting reference to a 
disappearance is to the disappearance, in fact, of the spirit of the Lord. And during the course of the flood story 
in the Book of Genesis, not only do "the sons of heaven," or "the sons of gods," or "the sons of God" disappear. And 
not only does the dove also disappear. In addition, the Lord predicts that his own spirit will disappear. For in 
chapter six he says, "My spirit shall not remain in man forever." And although this is not an actual disappearance 
in the course of the story, it is at least a predicted one. 

But this "spirit" whose disappearance the Lord predicts is itself an interesting player, because the term rwh, or 
"spirit," which the Lord in the story uses can mean a couple of things. First, it can mean simply "the breath of life" 
which determines whether a creature is physically alive or dead. If "the breath of life" is in a certain creature, it 
gives that creature physical life. But if "the breath of life" is not in the creature, then that creature is physically dead. 
And this seems to be what the Lord means by "my spirit" in the flood story in the sixth chapter of the Book of 
Genesis. For he actually says there, at greater length, "My spirit [rwh] shall not remain in man forever... His days 
shall comprise one hundred and twenty years." In other words, the Lord seems to have made up his mind that 
once a person has reached the age of a hundred and twenty, her or his physical life will end. At that age, the Lord 
will take his rwh, or "spirit" out of the person, and the person will die. So, what the Lord means by "my spirit" [rwh] 


in this sense must in fact be the breath of physical life. 
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This is confirmed in the same Bible's Book of Ecclesiastes, which speaks in its chapter three of both men and 
beasts drawing the same life-breath. And the word it uses that is translated "life-breath" is this same word, rwh. 
Later in the same chapter, Ecclesiastes speaks of the "life-breath of the sons of men." And the term that is translated 
"life-breath" is, once again, rwh. Then it speaks immediately of the "breath of the beast." And, once again, the term 
it uses that is translated "breath" is rwh. So there seems to have been a well-established practice of using the term 
rwh to mean "breath," or "life-breath," or "breath of life." 

But there is another term which works with rwh, and which can also mean the breath of physical life. That 
term is nshmth. And chapter seven of the Book of Genesis includes a kind of transition from rwh to nshmth as the 
term for "breath of life." For there, in chapter seven, everything with the faintest breath in its nostrils dies out. And 
the term that is translated "faintest breath" is not just rwh anymore, as it was in the sixth chapter of Genesis and in 
the third chapter of Ecclesiastes. This time, the term that is translated "faintest breath" is a combination of rwh 
with something else. And that something else is nshmth. For the actual term that is translated "faintest breath" in 
chapter seven of Genesis is the combination nshmth-rwh. 

And in the second chapter of the book of Genesis, the transition from rwh to nshmth is actually made. For 
there, the Lord breathes into man the breath of life. And this time, the term that is translated "breath of life" is not 
our friend rwh. And it is not even the combination nshmth-rwh. This time, the term that is translated "breath of 
life" is the alternate term nshmth alone. 

With that transition from rwh to nshmth made, nshmth can now take over the function of meaning "the breath 
of physical life." And that frees up rwh to mean something else. 

And that is just what happens in chapter one of the Book of Genesis. For there, a "divine wind" [rwh Thym] 
blows over the face of the waters. And the term that is translated "wind" there is our old friend rwh, which when 
we originally met it had the meaning "breath of life." But now it means something more than that. Now it is not 
merely the simple "breath of life." Instead, it has become something much stronger. It is now a full-blown "wind" 
which sweeps across the face of the waters. 

And that same wind will return again in the story of the flood. For in chapter eight of the Book of Genesis, 
when the Lord sets about drying off the flooded land, he does so by sending a wind over it. And the word translated 
"wind" there is again our friend rwh. In other words, with the word nshmth taking over the meaning "breath of 
physical life," the word rwh has been freed up to mean something much stronger than mere "breath." And in 
subsequent books of the Jewish Bible, the word rwh will do just that. 

The same Bible's Book of Jonah, for example, in its opening chapter, says that the Lord hurls "a violent wind 
upon the sea." And the word it uses that is translated "wind" is once again the old word rwh, but now in its stronger 
meaning. 

Similarly, in the Bible's First Book of Kings, chapter nineteen, the Lord is about to appear to the prophet Elijah. 
So, Elijah waits for the arrival of the Lord, until what arrives is "a strong and heavy wind...but the Lord was not in 
the wind." And in both cases, there, the term that is translated "wind" is, once again, our old friend rwh. 

With this distinction established between nshmth, meaning "the breath of physical life," and rwh, now meaning 
the much stronger force of "wind," the Bible can do some interesting things. 

In its Book of Judges, for example, in chapter fourteen, a hero named Samson is already physically alive. He 


already has in him the breath of life. But in addition to that breath of life that is already in him, something else 
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comes upon him, called rwh yhwh. And with the breath of life already in him, there is not much point in calling 
this new thing that comes upon him "breath." Instead, it is something stronger than the mere breath of life, and 
something in addition to the breath of life, and something which can now be translated as more powerful than the 
mere nshmth, or breath, of life. What comes upon Samson can now be translated as a new and different force, the 
"wind of Yahweh," or the "spirit of the Lord." 

And the same thing happens later in that same chapter. Again, Samson is still alive. So, he already has in him 
the nshmth, or "breath," of life. But again, something in addition to that comes upon him, which is called again 
rwh yhwh. And with the "breath" of life already in him, this newer and more powerful force that comes upon 
Samson can once again be translated as something stronger and more momentous than the mere nshmth, or breath, 
of life. It can again be translated as the "wind of Yahweh," or "spirit of the Lord." And the same thing happens one 
chapter later. 

In the Bible's First Book of Samuel, something similar happens. There, in chapter ten, a prophet named Samuel 
tells a man named Saul that "rwh yhwh will rush upon you." And since Saul is already alive, Samuel must not be 
predicting that a mere "breath of life" will rush upon him, for that would be unnecessary. Instead, what will rush 
upon him must be something newer and more powerful. And so, it can be translated the "wind of Yahweh," or the 
"spirit of the Lord." And a few verses later, in fact, that essentially happens, except that what rushes upon Saul is 
not this time literally rwh yhwh, but once again as in chapter one of the Book of Genesis, rwh ‘Thym, a "divine wind." 
And the same thing happens one chapter later, in First Samuel's chapter eleven. 

In this setting, then, when the Lord in the flood story in chapter six of Genesis says that "My rwh shall not 
remain in man forever," his use of the word rwh instead of nshmth opens an important door. For it allows the 
Gospel According to Mark to act as if the Lord were not predicting the mere removal of the "breath of life" from 
people. It allows the Gospel According to Mark to act as if the Lord in Genesis were actually predicting that what 
he would remove from people would be something different from and more powerful than the mere "breath of 
life." It allows the Gospel According to Mark to act as if what the Lord is actually predicting that he will remove is 
the more powerful force of his "wind" or "spirit," the "wind of Yahweh." 

And in making this interpretation of the Lord's words in the sixth chapter of Genesis, the Gospel According to 
Mark can claim support from other parts of the Jewish Bible. For example, the Prophecy of Isaiah, in its chapter 
forty-four, has the Lord predict that "I will pour out my rwh upon your offspring." And the Prophecy of Joel, in its 
chapter two or three [depending on what version one uses], has the Lord say, "I will pour out my rwh on all 
mankind." In both cases, the Lord must mean something more than merely the "breath of life," because presumably 
the offspring in Isaiah and all mankind in Joel would already be alive, and so would already possess the "breath of 
life." Instead, the Lord must mean by rwh in both these prophecies the sort of "wind" that comes upon Samson in 
the Book of Judges, and that rushes upon Saul in the First Book of Samuel. And the reason these promises are 
important in both Isaiah and Joel is that they can be understood to refer to the very same rwh of the Lord that the 
Lord in Genesis had decided to remove. At one point in history, the Lord had decided to remove his rwh. But 


these prophecies promise that at another point in history, he will pour it back out. 
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But if there are important similarities between the Gospel According to Mark's baptism story and the Book of 
Genesis’ story of the flood, there are also important differences between them. 

Both stories feature characters identified as "sons of heaven," or "sons of gods," or "sons of God." But the flood 
story in the Book of Genesis features an entire group of such characters, and the baptism story in the Gospel 
According to Mark features only one single "beloved son." 

In the flood story in the Book of Genesis, the "sons of heaven," or the "sons of gods," or the "sons of God" do 
not please the Lord. But in the baptism story in the Gospel According to Mark, the single "beloved son" does. 

In the flood story in the Book of Genesis, the dove presumably settles on dry land that has emerged from the 
receding waters of the flood. But in the baptism story in the Gospel According to Mark, the dove settles not on 
land, but on the single "beloved son" as he emerges from the water of the river. 

In the flood story in the Book of Genesis, the wild beasts do not spend their forty days with the "sons of heaven," 
or the "sons of gods," or the "sons of God." But in the baptism story in the Gospel According to Mark, the wild 
beasts do spend their forty days with the single "beloved son." 

In the flood story in the Book of Genesis, when the heavens open, they send rain down all over the whole 
earth. But in the baptism story in the Gospel According to Mark, when the sky opens, it sends the spirit down in 
only one place, and that place is the single "beloved son." 

In short, in the flood story in the Book of Genesis, the "sons of heaven," or the "sons of gods," or the "sons of 
God" are by no means the center of the action. But in the baptism story in the Gospel According to Mark, the 
"beloved son" is. It is the "beloved son" alone who pleases the voice from the sky. It is he alone on whom the dove 
settles. It is he alone with whom the wild beasts spend their forty days. And it is he alone onto whom the opening 
heavens send down the spirit. 

And this last fact is of crucial importance in the Gospel According to Mark. Because some fifteen or so years 
before the composition of this Gospel, the Apostle Paul had provided specific information about just what it means 


to have "the spirit." 


In his First Letter to the Corinthians’ chapter twelve, Paul had written-- 


There are different kinds of gifts, but they all come from the same spirit... 
To one the spirit gives the ability to speak wisely, 

to another the ability to speak knowledgeably. 

To still another the spirit gives faith, 

and to another yet gifts of cures. 

To another the ability to do great deeds, 

to another the ability to prophesy, 

and to another the ability to recognize differences among spirits. 

To still another is given the ability to speak in different languages, 


and to another the ability to understand different languages. 
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Paul's point is that the spirit's gifts are spread around. No single individual receives all of them. But the Gospel 
According to Mark will differ. It will not have all those gifts of the spirit spread around. Instead, it will have them 
all concentrated in one place. And that one place is Jesus. In the Gospel According to Mark, all the gifts of the 
spirit are concentrated in him. In Paul, different people receive different gifts. But in the Gospel According to 
Mark, Jesus receives them all. All the gifts of the spirit identified by Paul are depicted in the Gospel According to 
Mark as present in Jesus. 

Paul had written that the spirit gives one the ability to speak wisely [logos sophias]. And in the Gospel 
According to Mark's chapter six, many people who hear Jesus teach then ask of him, "what wisdom [sophia] has 
been given to this man?" In fact, the Gospel According to Mark provides us with samples of the wisdom that so 
impresses Jesus’ audience. For so-called "wisdom literature," like the Jewish Bible's Book of Proverbs, typically 
features parabolic imagery, parallel structures, and conciseness of expression. And those are the characteristics of 
Jesus’ speech in this Gospel. 

In chapter two, for example, Jesus speaks parabolically of a doctor and his patients, of a bridegroom and his 
party, and of cloth and wineskins. In chapter three, he speaks of divisions in kingdoms and families, and of a strong 
man's house. In chapter four, he speaks of a farmer sowing seed, of a lamp, of seeds sprouting and growing, and of 
mustard seed. In chapter seven, he speaks of feeding dogs. In chapter eight, he speaks of yeast. In chapter ten, of 
acamel. And in chapter twelve, of a vineyard. 

In chapter two he says, in a parallel structure and a conciseness of expression that characterize much of his 
speech in this Gospel, "The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath." In chapter eight, "Whoever 
wants to save his own life will lose it; but whoever will lose his life for me and for the gospel will save it." In chapter 
nine, "whoever is not against us is for us." In chapter ten, "What God has joined together, man must not separate," 
and "many first will be last, and last first." In chapter twelve, "Return Caesar's things to Caesar, and God's things 
to God." In chapter thirteen, "The sky and the earth will pass away; my words will by no means pass away." And 
in chapter fourteen, that "the spirit for its part is willing, but the flesh for its part is weak." 

Paul had written that the spirit gives one the ability to speak knowledgeably [logos gnoseos]. And in the Gospel 
According to Mark's chapter two, Jesus knows [epignous] what some men of letters are thinking to themselves, and 
he says so [legei]. In the Gospel's chapter seven, Jesus tells a woman who has left her daughter at home possessed 
by a demon, that the demon has left her daughter. And when the woman goes home, she learns that Jesus knew 
what he was saying. In the Gospel’s chapter twelve, Jesus tells some Sadducees that they don't understand the 
scriptures or the power of God, and the implication is that he, by contrast, does, and knows what he is saying. 

Paul had written that the spirit gives one faith [pistis]. And in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter four, 
Jesus attributes his disciples' fear to the fact that they do not have faith and implies by contrast that his own lack of 
fear is due to the fact that he does have faith. Moreover, in the Gospel's chapter nine, Jesus contrasts himself with 
his disciples again by implying that, even though they don't have faith, he does. 

Paul had written that the spirit gives one gifts of cures [charismata hiamaton]. And in the Gospel According 
to Mark, Jesus has just such gifts. In chapter one, for example, he cures a fever, leprosy, and "all kinds of diseases." 
In chapter two, he cures paralysis. In chapter three, he cures a withered hand. In chapter seven, he cures inabilities 


to hear and to speak plainly. And in chapters eight and ten, he cures blindness. 
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Paul had written that the spirit gives one the ability to do great deeds [energemata dynameon]. And in the 
Gospel According to Mark's chapter six, the "many people" who ask, "what wisdom has been given to this man" 
also ask, "and these great deeds [dynameis] that are done at his hand?" In the Gospel's chapter four, Jesus had done 
just such a "great deed," when he subdued the wind and the sea. And in chapters seven and eight, he will do similar 
"great deeds," when he feeds a total of nine thousand people with twelve loaves of bread and a few fish. 

Paul had written that the spirit gives one the ability to prophesy [propheteia]. And in the Gospel According to 
Mark's chapters eight, nine, and ten, Jesus accurately prophesies his own rejection, betrayal, arrest, execution, and 
resurrection. In the Gospel's chapter eleven, he accurately prophesies what will happen to two disciples in a village. 
In chapter thirteen, he prophesies the destruction of the temple, the destruction of Jerusalem, and the end of the 
world. And in chapter fourteen, he prophesies about the poor, about himself, about a woman, about what two of 
his disciples will find in the city, about his betrayer, about his disciples, about Peter, and about what his enemies 
will see. 

Paul had written that the spirit gives one the ability to recognize differences among spirits [diakriseis 
pneumaton]. And in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter three, it is Jesus alone who can recognize the 
difference between Beelzeboul and the holy spirit. In the Gospel's chapter nine, it is Jesus alone who recognizes 
that certain kinds of spirits can be driven out only by prayer. And in the Gospel's chapters one, five, seven, and 
nine, Jesus is discerning enough about spirits to be able to recognize evil ones and rid people of them. 

Paul had written that the spirit gives one the ability to speak in different languages [gene glosson]. And in the 
Gospel According to Mark's chapter five, Jesus does just that when he says to a sleeping girl, "Talitha koum." Again, 
in the Gospels chapter seven, Jesus speaks in a different language when he tells a man, "Ephphatha." And in chapter 
fifteen, he speaks in a different language once more, when he prays from his cross the opening line of the Jewish 
Bible's Psalm 22, in Hebrew. 

Finally, Paul had written that the spirit gives one the ability to understand different languages [hermeneia 
glosson]. And in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter fifteen, it seems to be Jesus alone who understands what 
he is saying when he quotes Psalm 22 in Hebrew. Others there think "he is calling for Elijah." 

In Paul's First Letter to the Corinthians, chapter twelve, it had taken a whole community of those who had 
received different gifts from the spirit to make up a single "body of Christ." But in the Gospel According to Mark, 
it takes only one. In the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus himself constitutes a single "body of Christ," because in 
him all the gifts of the spirit come together. 

And in the baptism scene in chapter one of that Gospel, it is Jesus alone, the center of the action, onto whom 
the spirit descends, when the heavens open. As a result, it is not just part of the spirit that settles on Jesus, with the 
rest of it settling elsewhere about the earth. In the baptism scene in the Gospel According to Mark, all of the spirit 


settles on Jesus. The whole spirit settles on him. Jesus receives it all. 


But there are still other important differences between the flood story in the Book of Genesis and the baptism story 
in the Gospel According to Mark. 
In the flood story in the Book of Genesis, the heavens open to send down rain. But in the baptism story in the 


Gospel According to Mark, they open in order to send down the spirit. 
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In the flood story in the Book of Genesis, the dove and the spirit are two different players. But in the baptism 
story in the Gospel According to Mark, the dove and the spirit are one and the same. 

In the flood story in the Book of Genesis, the "sons of heaven," or "sons of gods," or "sons of God" play a 
prediluvial role. When the flood waters arrive, they disappear--perhaps beneath the waves. But in the baptism 
story in the Gospel According to Mark, the "beloved son" plays a postdiluvial role. When the river waters cover 
him, his story is only about to begin. The "sons of heaven," or "sons of gods," or "sons of God" may have disappeared 
beneath the water of the flood in Genesis. But now, here, in the Gospel According to Mark, they re-emerge from 
the water of the river. And they re-emerge as a single "beloved son," who is now pleasing to the Lord. 

In short, when the Gospel According to Mark replays the flood story from the Book of Genesis, it makes the 
point that past history--or myth--is being rewritten or revamped. A new era is opening up, in which things are 
different than in the past. And one of the things that is different is this. Players that had been missing from history 
since the time of Genesis have suddenly returned. 

The "sons of heaven," or "sons of gods," or "sons of God," who had disappeared beneath the waters of the flood 
in the Book of Genesis, are back now, emerging from the water of the Jordan River, but concentrated now into a 
single individual. And where in Genesis they did not please the Lord, they now, in their returning and individual 
form, do. 

The dove, which had disappeared at the end of the flood story in the Book of Genesis, is back. But it is back 
as a figure of something much more important, on whose disappearance the Lord himself had decided in the flood 
story in the Book of Genesis. 

And the floodgates of the heavens, which at the end of the flood in Genesis had finally been closed, are now 
open in this Gospel once again. But this time, they are not open to release water onto the earth. Instead, this time 


they are open to release "the spirit." And it is that fact that makes this new era so important. 


In the Christian book called the Acts of the Apostles, composed perhaps some five or so years after the Gospel 
According to Mark, Jesus’ disciple Peter, in its chapter two, quotes the line from chapter two [or three] of the 
Prophecy of Joel, "I will pour out my rwh on all mankind." But in the Acts of the Apostles, Peter quotes the line in 
Greek. And in Greek, what the line says is "I will pour out my pneuma on all mankind." In other words, the 
character Peter in the Acts of the Apostles uses the Greek word pneuma as the equivalent of the Hebrew word rwh. 
So, the meaning of pneuma must have been, in Greek, the equivalent of the Hebrew "wind of Yahweh." 

This Greek term pneuma is the same term that the Apostle Paul uses in his letters--including chapter twelve of 
his First Letter to the Corinthians, where he lists the different kinds of gifts that "all come from the same spirit." 
For what Paul actually says is that the gifts all come from the same pneuma. And this pneuma, or "spirit," must 
have been the Greek equivalent of the traditional Hebrew rwh, or "wind," of Yahweh. 

But it is not only the Acts of the Apostles and the letters of Paul which are concerned with what in Greek they 
call pneuma. The Gospel According to Mark is also concerned with it. For in the Gospel According to Mark, what 
comes down like a dove from the shredded sky onto the emerging Jesus is in fact, in Greek, the pneuma, or "wind 
of Yahweh." It is not just any wind. For the Gospel According to Mark, in its chapter four's account of one storm 


at sea, and in its chapter six's account of another, refers to "winds" there with the word anemos. But in the baptism 
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scene in chapter one, the wind that comes down from heaven onto Jesus is not referred to by the term anemos. 
Instead, in chapter one, it is referred to by a special term, the same term that Peter used as a translation of rwh in 
Acts, and the same term that Paul had used in his letters, such as First Corinthians. In the baptism scene in its 
chapter one, the Gospel According to Mark, like Peter in Acts and like Paul in First Corinthians, is concerned with 
a special type of wind--not anemos, but pneuma, the "wind of Yahweh." What had been withheld from human life 
from the time of the flood in Genesis is now being released from the sky again. And that is what makes this new 


era so important. It is, for the Gospel According to Mark, the era of the promised return of the "wind of Yahweh." 


In the first chapter of the Jewish Bible's Book of Genesis, as creation begins, everything is water. Then the Lord 
separates darkness from light, sky waters from ground waters, and finally ground waters from dry land. In this 
way, he makes the earth fit for human life. 

But before he does any of that, when everything is still in the initial stage of just water, an important event 
occurs. A divine wind, or rwh, sweeps over the water. 

And the same thing happens in the eighth chapter of the Book of Genesis, when the Lord destroys all life on 
earth, and starts over again with a new creation, in the story of the flood. First, the Lord inundates the earth with 
water, to rid the land of its previous inhabitants. And then he sends a wind, or rwh, to dry the land out again, and 
make it fit again for human life. 

In both cases, the same events occur, and in the same order. First, water. And then, wind. Whether the Lord 
is engaged in original creation, as in Genesis’ chapter one, or in renewing that creation, as in Genesis’ chapter eight, 
he follows the same procedures, and in the same sequence. First, water. And then, wind. 

So, if the earth is to be renewed for a third time, and made fit a third time for human life, we would expect the 
same events to occur once again, and to occur again in the same order. First, inundation by water. And then, a 
wind. 

And that is exactly what happens in the Gospel According to Mark. Except now there are some interesting 
wrinkles to the story. This time, the water involved is not flood water released from the sky. Instead, it is river 
water employed by John. And this time, it is not all the earth's inhabitants that are submerged. Instead, as the 
Gospel says earlier in its chapter one, it is "the whole region of Judea and the whole population of Jerusalem." 

But there is one thing that is the same. And that is, that the same two key events occur, and that they occur in 
the same key sequence. First, water. Then, a wind. For John in the story tells the people that "One is coming after 
me... I have submerged you in water, but he will immerse you in a holy pneuma," or wind of Yahweh. 

John makes it clear that the region of Judea and Jerusalem is being renewed, and renewed in the Lord's 
traditional way. It is the same pattern the Lord had followed in creating the world, and the same pattern he had 
followed in renewing his creation. And now he is following it again, in still another renewal. 

But this time, the wind of Yahweh is behaving differently. In its previous appearances, it had blown across the 
face of the waters, or swept over them. It had done its job and then had disappeared. But this time, it doesn't just 
come and then go. This time it comes to stay. For this time, it doesn't really behave like a wind. This time, instead, 


it behaves like a dove. This time it settles down. And it settles on Jesus. 
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So, in the eleventh chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, some chief priests, men of letters, and elders ask 
Jesus, "In what authority are you doing these things?" And Jesus responds by saying to them, "The inundation that 
John performed--was it from heaven or from men?" Because they know what an inundation from heaven meant. 
It meant that the earth was being renewed again to be fit for human life. And it also meant that the next step in 
that process would be a wind from heaven. And it was that wind from heaven, following inundation by John, that 
had settled on Jesus to give him his power. It was in the authority conferred on Jesus by that wind from heaven 
that Jesus was "doing these things." His authority was the same wind of Yahweh that had come onto Samson in the 
Book of Judges, that had rushed onto Saul in the First Book of Samuel, and that Isaiah and Joel had promised would 
one day return. And admitting that John's inundation had a heavenly origin would mean admitting, in turn, that 
Jesus' authority also had a heavenly origin, because it had come from the heavenly wind, or pneuma, that had 


followed John's inundation. 


But couldn't one concede the heavenly origin of John's inundation and yet maintain that the time had still not 
arrived for the next stage in the process? Couldn't one claim that the phase of inundation by water was still going 
on, and that the phase of the wind had not yet begun? 

The Gospel According to Mark negates that claim. First, it has Jesus spend forty days in isolation with wild 
beasts, just as the character Noah did in the flood story in the Book of Genesis. But in Genesis, those forty days 
were precisely the time during which the Lord inundated the earth with water. And once those forty days were 
over, "the fountains of the abyss and the floodgates of the sky were closed." Once the forty days were over, the 
phase of inundation by water ended. 

And in the Gospel According to Mark, a similar situation is at least implied. For while no fountains of the 
abyss or floodgates of the sky are closed, something similar happens once Jesus’ forty days in isolation with wild 
beasts are over. John is put in prison, and the prison gates are closed on him, and he will never get out, just as the 
fountains of the abyss and the floodgates of the sky were closed after the forty days of the flood in Genesis. The 
days of John's baptizing are over. And with John’s career at an end, then, Jesus starts making his announcement 
that "Everything is ready, and the kingdom of God is at hand." Everything could not be ready until John's work 
had been done. But now John's work is done, and he is sealed behind closed gates, and he will never submerge 
anyone in water again. The phase of inundation by water has ended. 

The Gospel emphasizes this point within the first of its seven structural segments, which runs from 1:1 through 
6:37a. For within that segment's pattern of bilateral symmetry, the baptism scene which runs from 1:1 through 
1:13, corresponds to the passage 6:6b through 6:37a. And the passage 6:6b through 6:37a recounts John’s last days 
before his death. Chapter six gives us John's final actions in prison before he dies. And chapter one matches up 
with it, by giving us John’s final actions in freedom before he goes to prison. Together, they recount the final days 
of John, and the final days of the phase of inundation by water. 

In the ninth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, the disciples ask Jesus, "Why do the men of letters say 
that Elijah must come first?" And in asking this, the disciples allude to the final prophecy in the Jewish Bible, at 
the end of the Prophecy of Malachi, which says-- 
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Lo, I will send you 

Elijah the prophet, 

Before the day of the Lord comes, 
the great and terrible day. 


But in the first chapter of the Jewish Bible's Second Book of Kings, Elijah the prophet is described as "wearing 
a hairy garment, with a leather belt around his loins." And in the first chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, 
John the Baptist is described in the same way. Moreover, in the second chapter of the Second Book of Kings, Elijah 
is taken away to heaven at the end after appearing near the Jordan River. And in the first chapter of the Gospel 
According to Mark, John the Baptist is taken away to prison at the end after appearing near the Jordan River. So, 
when Jesus in chapter nine of the Gospel answers his disciples by saying, "Elijah came," we know what he means. 
Elijah, in effect, reincarnated in John. But John has now been taken away. And the phase with which he was 
associated has ended. The phase of inundation in water is over. 

But there is still one more very interesting technique which the Gospel According to Mark uses to show that 


the era of John is over. And that is the frequency with which it uses the Greek word euthus. 


Euthus, which means something like "immediately," or "right away," is one of the most frequently used words in 
the Gospel According to Mark. It occurs in chapter one, verse ten, when Jesus comes up out of the Jordan River. 
It occurs again two verses later, in 1:12, when the spirit descends onto him. It occurs in 1:18, when Simon and 
Andrew leave their nets behind. It occurs in 1:20, when Jesus calls Jacob [or James] and John. It occurs in 1:21, 
when Jesus goes into the synagogue. It occurs in 1:23, when a man in a foul spirit appears. It occurs in 1:29, when 
they leave the synagogue. It occurs in 1:42, when leprosy leaves a man. And so on. 

By the time that chapter one has ended, in fact, the Gospel According to Mark has already used the word euthus 
some eight times. And the same pattern will continue for the rest of the Gospel. The word euthus pops up almost 
everywhere. 

But it has a cognate which pops up, too. Only that cognate pops up just once. And that once is at the very 
beginning of the Gospel. For there, in chapter one, verse three, the Gospel quotes a passage from the Prophecy of 


Isaiah-- 


The voice of one shouting in the wilderness: 
"Get the Lord's highway in shape; 


straighten out his route." 


And the phrase for "straighten out" is very interesting. In Greek it is eutheias poiete. And the first of those 
words, eutheias, is the cognate of euthus. 

In other words, if the phrase eutheias poiete is translated "straighten out," then euthus itself need not be 
translated just "immediately," or "right away." Instead, to make clear its relation to eutheias, euthus can just as well 


be translated "straightway." 
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So, instead of things happening "immediately," or "right away" in the Gospel According to Mark--as they do 
some eight times in chapter one alone--they can happen "straightway." 

And by happening "straightway," they can recall the third verse of the Gospel's opening chapter, in which 
someone has been sent ahead in advance, to "straighten out" the Lord's route. 

In other words, with the third verse of chapter one in mind, all the occurrences of euthus, or "straightway," can 
serve to show that the Lord's route has in fact been straightened out. Everything in Jesus’ life happens 
"straightway." Nothing in his life is delayed, or postponed, or sidetracked, or detoured. Everything in his life 
happens without delay or detour. 

And the reason for this can only be that his way has in fact been "straightened out" ahead of time. The one 
sent ahead in advance to do the straightening out has in fact done his job. And that one, as the beginning of the 
Gospel's chapter one makes clear, was John the Baptist. 

The fact that everything in this Gospel happens euthus, or "straightway," shows once more that John the Baptist 
had done his work. And that his work had been completed. Jesus' route had been fully straightened out, and so 
that is one more indication that John the Baptist's work was over. And the way the Gospel tells us that is by its 
insistent use of the word euthus. It is to show us that John the Baptist had finished his job that the Gospel According 
to Mark has everything in Jesus' life happen "straightway." 

And if John the Baptist's work is over, then the phase of inundation with water is over, and the phase of 


inundation with the spirit has begun. 


In the sixth chapter of the Book of Genesis, in the story of the flood, when the Lord decides to remove his spirit, 
or rwh, from men, he adds an interesting observation. He says, "My spirit [rwh] shall not remain in man forever, 
for he is but flesh [bsr]." And in the Prophecy of Joel's second [or third] chapter, the promise "I will pour out my 
spirit on all mankind" is actually "I will pour out my spirit [rwh] upon all flesh [bsr]." So when in the Acts of the 
Apostles’ second chapter, the disciple Peter quotes that line from the Prophecy of Joel, and gives it a Greek form, 
he has it say, not really "I will pour out my spirit [pneuma] on all mankind," but rather "I will pour out my spirit 
[pneuma] upon all flesh [sarks]." 

This contrast between "spirit," or rwh, or pneuma, on the one hand, and "flesh," or bsr, or sarks, on the other, 
would reappear in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter fourteen, when Jesus tells his disciples that "The spirit 
[pneuma], for its part, is willing, but the flesh [sarks], for its part, is weak." But before that, the contrast had 
appeared in the letters of Paul as a fundamental opposition between pneuma, or "spirit," and sarks, or "flesh." For 
some twenty or so years before the composition of the Gospel According to Mark, Paul wrote in his Letter to the 


Galatians’ chapter five-- 
The flesh [sarks] lusts against the spirit 


and the spirit [pneuma] against the flesh; 
the two are directly opposed. .... 
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And some five or so years after that, but still some fifteen or so years before the composition of the Gospel 


According to Mark, Paul would write in his Letter to the Romans' chapter eight-- 


The tendency of the flesh is toward death, 

but that of the spirit toward life and peace. 

The flesh in its tendency is at enmity with God...; 
those who are in the flesh cannot please God. 
But you are not in the flesh; you are in the spirit, 
since the spirit of God dwells in you. .... 

If you live according to the flesh, you will die; 


but if by the spirit..., you will live. 


And with those lines in the background, the Gospel According to Mark had to make it clear that Jesus was in 
fact "in the spirit," with "the spirit of God" dwelling in him. Otherwise, he would be merely "in the flesh" and "at 
enmity with God," as Paul wrote, and so would not be able to please God. To avoid that situation, the Gospel 
According to Mark had "the spirit" settle on Jesus in the baptism scene in chapter one, and then had a voice from 
heaven announce immediately afterwards that, in him, it was well pleased. With the spirit now in him, things were 
different. His relationship to God had changed. 

Once "the spirit" had settled on Jesus, he immediately became one in whom God was "well pleased." And in 
that role, he could remake a world from which "the spirit" had been withdrawn since the Lord decided to withdraw 
it at the time of the flood in Genesis. Or, in the terms set by the Gospel According to Mark's chapter one, he could 
remake the regions of Judea and Jerusalem, and render them fit for human life. 

The only problem was that, as Jesus would say in the Gospel According to John's chapter three, some twenty 
or thirty years after the Gospel According to Mark, "The spirit [pneuma] blows where it will." And it began doing 
this to Jesus immediately after coming down onto him, when it started by casting him out into the wilderness for 
forty days. And then it followed that first escapade by going on to blow him into doing things that eventually got 
him killed. Abolishing sacrifice and temple ceremony and Sabbath restrictions and dietary prescriptions and the 
paralyzing, blinding, dehumanizing law code attributed to Moses on Mount Sinai, or on Mount Horeb. Getting 
himself anointed by a woman in a ceremony that had more about it of paganism than of Judaism. Surrounding 
himself with symbols of pagan gods like Osiris and following in the footsteps of pagan kings like Nebuchadnezzar. 
And finally, reinstating the human sacrifice that the Lord had told Moses was an abomination. The spirit didn't 
make things easy on Jesus. And it wound up getting him rejected, betrayed, arrested, and executed for his troubles. 
But the spirit was what his life was all about, and it was what gave his life the elegant and complex structure of 


which the Gospel According to Mark was to be only a hint. 


One thing that is striking about this Gospel is how little narrative space it devotes to events prior to the arrival of 
the spirit in 1:10, and subsequent to the departure of the spirit in 15:37. To be precise, it only devotes nine verses 


to events preceding the spirit's arrival, and eighteen verses to events following the spirit's departure. To this Gospel, 
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those periods are of minimal interest--the period before the spirit settles on Jesus in chapter one, and the period 
after it leaves him in chapter fifteen. 

Before the spirit comes down onto Jesus at the Jordan River in chapter one, the Gospel According to Mark has 
no interest in Jesus’ life at all. For this Gospel includes no infancy narrative, as do the Gospel According to Matthew 
and the Gospel According to Luke. And after the spirit leaves Jesus on the cross in chapter fifteen, this Gospel 
again loses interest in Jesus. It includes no post-resurrection appearances, as do the other three "canonical" 
Gospels. As far as the Gospel According to Mark is concerned, the only part of Jesus' history that matters is that 
part during which he is "in the spirit." Before the spirit comes down onto him, he is "but flesh," as the Lord says of 
humankind in the flood story in Genesis. And after the spirit, leaves Jesus, he is but flesh once again. It is the spirit 
alone that gives Jesus value. And it is the spirit that will eventually get him killed. 

The Gospel According to Mark, in fact, is not principally about Jesus at all. Instead, the Gospel According to 
Mark is principally about what it calls "the spirit” or the pneuma. It is principally about what the Jewish Bible had 
called the rwh, or wind, of Yahweh. 

The Gospel According to Mark effectively begins in chapter one when the spirit arrives. Everything prior to 
the spirit's arrival is really just a preparation for it--basically, the inundation of Judea and Jerusalem by water under 
Elijah-John. And similarly, the Gospel According to Mark effectively ends in chapter fifteen when the spirit leaves 
Jesus on the cross. Everything subsequent to the spirit's departure is really just a reaction to it--basically, the 
approbation of what the spirit had done and said during Jesus’ life, and the promise of vengeance on those who 
had rejected what the spirit had done and said, and on those who, in killing Jesus, had tried to kill the spirit. 

For in the Gospel According to Mark, it is not really Jesus himself who cures and teaches and abolishes temple 
sacrifice and ceremony and Sabbath restrictions and dietary prescriptions and the paralyzing, blinding, 
dehumanizing law code attributed to Moses on Mount Sinai, or on Mount Horeb. It is not really Jesus himself who 
endorses his anointing by a nameless woman in a ceremony that has more about it of paganism than of Judaism. 
It is not really Jesus himself who chooses to be surrounded by symbols of pagan gods like Osiris, and to follow in 
the footsteps of pagan kings like Nebuchadnezzar. And it is not really Jesus himself who reinstates the human 
sacrifice that the Lord had told Moses was an abomination. 

In the Gospel According to Mark, it is not really Jesus himself who does any of these things. Instead, it is really 
the spirit that does them. Jesus in this Gospel is merely the spirit's vehicle. The one that the Gospel According to 
Mark is really about is not Jesus, but "the spirit of God," or "the wind of Yahweh." The Gospel According to Mark 
is really about what that "spirit" or "wind" does to a human life which it has entered, and about what effect that 
"spirit" or "wind" has on the environment in which that life is lived, and on those with whom that life comes into 
contact. 

The Gospel According to Mark is really about "the spirit of the Lord," or "the wind of Yahweh," and about its 
promised return to earth, and about the world which that return creates, and the history or myth which that return 
rewrites, and the human life which that return renews, and the ultimate sacrifice which that return requires. And 
to focus our attention on that return, the Gospel According to Mark gives us the baptism incident in its chapter 
one, with all its allusions to the flood story in the Book of Genesis. Divine parentage. A voice from the sky. 


Pleasing God. The sky opening up. Wild beasts. Inundation by water. A period of forty days. And, finally, the 
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promised return to earth of the "spirit," "wind," pneuma, or rwh of the Lord, determining the course of Jesus’ life, 


and ultimately sealing his tragic fate, by coming down onto him from heaven like a dove. 
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Chapter 38 


Calling Elijah 


Synopsis 


In addition to its other structural patterns, the Gospel According to Mark is built on one additional pattern, in 
which major structural segments which are bilaterally symmetrical with each other are designed to develop in 
parallel ways. In this pattern, the Gospel's first and seventh major structural segments proceed in parallel to one 
another. The Gospel's second and sixth major structural segments proceed in parallel to one another. The Gospel's 
third and fifth major structural segments proceed in parallel to one another. And the first half of the Gospels 
fourth major structural segment proceeds in parallel with the second half of that same segment. 

This additional structural pattern adds to the Gospel's richness, elaborateness, elegance and complexity. But 
it also does one other thing. It creates additional relationships between Gospel passages and conveys additional 
content by means of those relationships. 

Thanks to this latest pattern, the Gospel replaces a potentially asymmetrical arrangement of the seven segments 
with a clearly symmetrical one. And it achieves a total structure in which not only the Gospel as a whole displays 
a pattern of bilateral symmetry, and not only does each of the seven segments display that same pattern within 
itself, but the seven segments as a group display that same pattern of bilateral symmetry in their mutual 


relationships. 


Details 


In the fifteenth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus has been crucified. He has just prayed the opening 
line of the Jewish Bible's twenty-second Psalm. And he has prayed it in Hebrew, which in this Gospel is 
transliterated into Greek as "eloi eloi lema sabachthani?" 

But some bystanders misunderstand Jesus' words and say in 15:35, "See, he is calling Elijah." Then, a moment 
later, in 15:36, someone says again, "Wait, let's see if Elijah comes to take him down." 

So, the question arises, why these sudden references to the great Hebrew prophet Elijah? And why two 
references to him in such short order? They could be simply to show that Jesus’ prayer has been misunderstood, 
and to leave it at that. But in that case, wouldn't a single reference to Elijah have been enough? Would it really 


have been necessary to make a second reference to him? 
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And yet the Gospel According to Mark does just that. It doesn't settle for a single reference to Elijah. It goes 
on to mention him a second time. And the question is, why? Why this insistence on referring to Elijah? What 
does Elijah have to do with this particular scene of Jesus on the cross that makes it so important to mention him 
twice? Why does the Gospel According to Mark refuse, in effect, to let us overlook Elijah? Why does it insist on 
focusing our attention on him by mentioning him not just once, but twice? And twice in rapid succession. 


If we follow the trail of the prophet Elijah, we may be able to get some clue. 


As we have seen, the Jewish Bible's Second Book of Kings, in its opening chapter, verse 8, describes the prophet 
Elijah as "Wearing a hairy garment, with a leather girdle about his loins." And the Gospel According to Mark, in 
its opening chapter, verse 6, describes John the Baptist in the same way. 

Then, later in the second chapter of the Second Book of Kings, verses 6-11, the prophet Elijah appears at the 
Jordan River shortly before he is finally taken away from the earth. And later in the Gospel According to Mark's 
opening chapter, verse 9, John the Baptist also appears at the Jordan River shortly before the Gospel describes him 
in verse 14 as being "handed over" and, ultimately, taken away from the earth. 

So even before its first chapter is over, the Gospel According to Mark has already established an identification 
between the prophet Elijah and its John the Baptist. It has dressed John in the garb of Elijah. And it has ended his 
life in the same location as Elijah’s. Before its first chapter is over, the Gospel According to Mark has already, in 
fact, presented its John the Baptist as a sort of reincarnation of Elijah. And without even mentioning Elijah by 
name at all. 

But later on, in its chapter six, verse 15, the Gospel According to Mark does in fact mention Elijah by name. 
And the context in which it does so is very interesting. Because the context in which it names Elijah is the account 
of the execution of John, which runs from 6:14 through 6:29. 

And by naming Elijah again at the execution of Jesus, just as it named him at the execution of John, the Gospel 
According to Mark links the execution of Jesus in its chapter fifteen with the execution of John in its chapter six. 
It uses the two references to Elijah at Jesus' death to link Jesus’ death with the death of John. 

But there is more to the matter than that. 

In the Gospel's chapter fifteen, verses 37-38, immediately after the references to Elijah, Jesus dies, and the 
temple curtain is ripped from top to bottom. And in the Gospel's chapter six, verse 16a, immediately after the 
reference to Elijah, King Herod says that he had John the Baptist's head cut off. In other words, in each case, the 
mention of Elijah is followed by a death. And in each case, the death is connected with something being severed. 
In chapter fifteen, the death is that of Jesus, and what is severed is the temple curtain; and in chapter six, the death 
is that of John, and what is severed is John's head. But the similarities do not end there. 

Because what happens next in chapter fifteen, verse 39, is that a centurion says that Jesus really was a god's son, 
and so must have been important to a god. And as chapter six continues, in verse 16b, King Herod says that John 
has been raised up, and so must have been important to a god. 

Next, in chapter fifteen, verse 40, some women are mentioned, their names are given, and one is linked to two 
male relatives. And in chapter six, verses 17-18, another woman is mentioned, her name Herodias is given, and 


she is linked to two successive husbands. 
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In 15:41, the women's relation to Jesus is described, along with the relation of some others to Jesus. And in 
6:19-20, Herodias' relation to John is described, along with the relation of her husband to John. 

In 15:42-43a, the date is specified, a man appears before Pilate, and "the kingdom of God" is mentioned. While 
in 6:21-23, the date is likewise specified, a woman appears before Herod, and Herod mentions half his kingdom. 

In 15:43b, the man demands from Pilate Jesus' body. And in 6:24-25, the woman demands from Herod the 
head of John. 

In 15:44, Pilate reacts emotionally to the man's demand, and calls a centurion to ask about Jesus. While in 
6:26-27, Herod reacts emotionally to the woman's demand, and sends off a guard to execute John. 

In 15:45-46a, the man is given Jesus’ body, and places it on a linen cloth. While in 6:28, the woman is given 
John's head, placed on a platter. 

In 15:46b, Jesus’ body is placed in a sepulcher. And in 6:29, so is John's. 

Finally, in 15:47, onlooking women obtain information about where Jesus' body has been put. And in 6:30, 
Jesus himself obtains information about what his disciples have been doing. 

So, the question is, are all these similarities between the account of the death of Jesus and the account of the 
death of John just coincidences? Or were they put there deliberately? Are they a deliberate attempt to establish a 
link between the execution of Jesus and the execution of John? 

By this time, we should have come to expect that they were probably put there deliberately. They were probably 
intended to establish a system of links between the execution of Jesus on the one hand, and the execution of John 
on the other. But are there any other indications that this is the case? Is there any other evidence that the parallels 
between the accounts of the two deaths were in fact deliberate? 


If we continue past them, we may get some idea. 


The account of the execution of Jesus occurs in the final structural segment of the seven which comprise the Gospel 
According to Mark. And the account of the execution of John occurs in the first of those seven structural segments. 
The first segment runs from 1:1 through 6:37a. And the seventh segment runs from 14:49b through 16:8. But there 
is something very interesting about the accounts of the two executions. Each account is placed very near the end 
of its structural segment. 

The actual account of the execution of Jesus ends with 15:47, and only eight verses follow it before the end of 
the Gospel’s seventh segment, and the end of the Gospel itself. And the actual account of the execution of John 
ends with 6:29, and only eight verses follow it before the end of the Gospel’s first segment. But it is not just that in 
each case, eight verses follow the account. It is what, in each case, those verses report. 

In both cases, people are going places--in the seventh segment, at 16:1-3, three women have set out for Jesus’ 
tomb; and in the first segment, at 6:31-32, Jesus and his disciples set out for a deserted location. In both cases, 
people expect to be alone with Jesus--in the seventh segment, at 16:1-3, the women expect to be alone anointing 
his body, and so to have no one else there to open the tomb for them; and in the first segment, at 6:31-32, the whole 


point of the trip is so that Jesus and his disciples can be alone. 
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But in both cases, there is unexpected movement. In the seventh segment, at 16:4, the huge stone at the door 
of the tomb has been rolled away. And in the first segment, at 6:33, a huge crowd of people has beaten Jesus and 
his disciples to their destination. 

So, in both cases, there are unexpected sightings. In the seventh segment, at 16:5a, the women spot a young 
man waiting for them at the tomb. And in the first segment, at 6:34a, Jesus and his disciples spot the crowd waiting 
for them at their "deserted location." 

In both cases, the unexpected sightings cause emotional reactions. In the seventh segment, at 16:5b, the 
women are filled with alarm at the young man. And in the first segment, at 6:34b, Jesus is filled with pity for the 
crowd. 

In both cases, someone is missing. In the seventh segment, at 16:6a, it is Jesus, who is not in the tomb. And 
in the first segment, at 6:34c, it is "a shepherd." 

In both cases, information is provided. In the seventh segment, at 16:6b, the young man tells the women that 
Jesus has been raised up. And in the first segment, at 6:34d, Jesus teaches people "many things." 

In both cases, there is an empty place. In the seventh segment, at 16:6c, the young man points out to the 
women "the place where they laid him." And in the first segment, at 6:35, the disciples tell Jesus that "this is a lonely 
place." 

In both cases, there is a reference to sending people somewhere. In the seventh segment, at 16:7, the young 
man tells the women to "go tell his disciples and Peter" something. And in the first segment, at 6:36, the disciples 
tell Jesus to send the crowd off to buy themselves something to eat. 

Finally, in both cases, there is a reversal. In the seventh segment, at 16:8, instead of telling the disciples and 
Peter anything, the women reverse things by saying nothing to anyone. And in the first segment, at 6:37a, instead 
of sending the crowd to get food, Jesus reverses things by telling the disciples to "give them something to eat 
yourselves." 

So, the question now arises, could this be another general pattern in the Gospel According to Mark? Could an 
entire segment, such as 1:1-6:37a, parallel another entire segment, such as 14:49b-16:8? And if the first of the seven 
segments parallel the seventh, could it be that the second segment might parallel, say, the sixth? And that the third 
might parallel the fifth? So that there would be still one more pattern of bilateral symmetry to this Gospel, in 
which symmetrically placed major segments correspond to each other by having parallel structures? 


Let us see if that could be the case. 


The second of the Gospel's seven major segments runs from 6:37b through 8:22a. And the sixth of the seven major 
segments runs from 14:10 through 14:49a. 

At the beginning of the second segment, at 6:37b, the disciples mention "going off" [apelthontes], and money, 
in the form of two hundred denarii. And as the sixth segment begins, in 14:10-11, Judas "goes off" [apelthen] to 
the chief priests, who promise him money. So, both segments begin with people “going off? and with money. 

Then both segments deal with eating. In the second segment, at 6:37c, the disciples speak of giving the crowd 
something to eat [phagein]. And in the sixth segment, at 14:12, they ask Jesus where he wants to eat [phages]. 

In both the second segment, at 6:38, and the sixth segment, at 14:13a, Jesus tells disciples to "go" [hypagete]. 
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Both segments include instructions about how to prepare for meals. In the second segment, at 6:39, Jesus gives 
his disciples instructions about how to prepare for a meal in the wilderness. And in the sixth segment, at 14:13b- 
15, he gives some of them instructions about how to prepare for a meal in the city. 

In both the second segment, at 6:40a, and the sixth segment, at 14:16, the disciples do as Jesus said. 

In both the second segment, at 6:40b, and the sixth segment, at 14:17-21, numbers are mentioned. In the first 
case, "hundreds" and "fifties." And in the second case, "The Twelve," twice, and "one," twice. 

In the second segment, at 6:41a, Jesus takes bread, gives thanks, breaks the bread, and gives it to his disciples. 
And in the sixth segment, at 14:22, he does the same thing. 

In both segments, Jesus gives out something in addition to bread. In the second segment, at 6:41b, he gives 
out not only bread, but also fish. And in the sixth segment, at 14:23a, he gives out not only bread, but also wine. 

In both segments, “they all” do something. In the second segment, at 6:42, "they all" eat. And in the sixth 
segment, at 14:23b, "they all" drink. 

In both segments, we learn that something additional is done with the food and the drink, and in both 
segments, it involves many men. In the second segment at 6:43-44, we learn that not only is some of the food eaten, 
but that some of it is placed in baskets--and that many men are involved. And in the sixth segment, at 14:24, we 
learn that not only is Jesus’ "blood" to be drunk, but that it will also be poured out--and poured out "over many 
men." 

Both segments involve a form of isolation from the general population. In the second segment, at 6:45, Jesus 
sends both the disciples and the crowd away. And in the sixth segment, at 14:25, he refers to being "in the kingdom 
of God." 

Both segments involve ascending mountains. In the second segment, at 6:46, Jesus goes up onto a mountain. 
And in the sixth segment, at 14:26, he and his disciples go up onto the Mount of Olives. 

Both segments involve the separation of a leader from followers. In the second segment, at 6:47, Jesus is 
separated from his disciples. And in the sixth segment, at 14:27, a shepherd is separated from his sheep. 

Both segments involve Jesus’ proceeding independently of his disciples. In the second segment, at 6:48, he 
walks on the sea, passing by his disciples. And in the sixth segment, at 14:28, he tells them that after he has been 
raised up, he will go ahead of them into Galilee. 

Both segments involve a strong reaction to Jesus, and both mention all the disciples. In the second segment, 
at 6:49-50a, the disciples react strongly to Jesus--"all" of them. And in the sixth segment, at 14:29, Peter reacts 
strongly to Jesus, and mentions "all" of the disciples. 

Both segments involve a counteraction by Jesus. In the second segment, at 6:50b-51a, Jesus counteracts the 
disciples’ reaction. And in the sixth segment, at 14:30, he counteracts Peter's protestation. 

Then both segments involve an even stronger reaction. In the second segment, at 6:51b, the disciples react 
even more strongly [ek perissou]. And in the sixth segment, at 14:31a, so does Peter [ekperissos]. 

As both episodes wind up, the disciples fail to comprehend something, and they have an additional 
shortcoming. In the second segment, at 6:52, as the episode winds up, the disciples are uncomprehending, and in 
addition they have a heart turned to stone [peporomene]. And in the sixth segment, at 14:31b, as that episode winds 


up, Peter and all the disciples are unaware of their weakness and make a foolhardy promise. 
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In both segments, Jesus and his disciples arrive somewhere, and the two places they arrive have somewhat 
similar names. In the second segment, at 6:53a, they arrive at Gennesaret. And in the sixth segment, at 14:32a, 
they arrive at Gethsemani. 

Both segments involve coming to rest. In the second segment, at 6:53b, they come to anchor. And in the sixth 
segment, at 14:32b, Jesus tells his disciples to sit down. 

Both segments involve association with Jesus, and beginnings. In the second segment, at 6:54-55a, the whole 
region comes out to be with Jesus, and the people "begin" to do something. While in the sixth segment, at 14:33a, 
Jesus takes three disciples with him, and he himself "begins" to do something. 

Both segments involve characters in distress. In the second segment, at 6:55b, sick people are lying on 
stretchers. And in the sixth segment, at 14:33b-34, Jesus is astonished and dismayed, his soul sad enough to die. 

In both the second segment, at 6:56, and the sixth segment, at 14:35, Jesus goes somewhere--in the second 
segment, to villages and cities and cultivated fields and marketplaces; and in the sixth segment, he goes off a little 
way. Both verses involve characters lying down--in the second segment, they lay sick people down; and in the sixth 
segment, Jesus falls to the ground. In both verses, Jesus is the center of attention--in the second segment, they call 
him; and in the sixth segment, he prays. In both verses, it is so that something might possibly happen--in the 
second segment, it is so that they might, if possible, touch the hem of his garment and be saved; and in the sixth 
segment, it is so that, if possible, the moment might be taken away. Finally, in both the second segment, at 6:56, 
and the sixth segment, at 14:36a, there is some sort of total resolution--in the second segment, all who do manage 
to touch the hem of his garment are in fact saved; and in the sixth segment, "all things are possible" for God. 

In the second segment, the passage 7:1-5 refers, among other things, to cups [poterion]. And in the sixth 
segment, at 14:36b, Jesus himself refers to a cup [poterion]. 

Both segments involve contrasts between the divine and the human. In the second segment, at 7:6-8, Jesus 
contrasts the commandments of God with the teachings of men. And in the sixth segment at 14:36c, he prays "Not 
what I want, but what you want." 

In both segments, Jesus reprimands someone for a failure to devote something. In the second segment, at 7:9- 
13, he reprimands his opponents for allowing a person to devote nothing to his parents. And in the sixth segment, 
at 14:37, he reprimands Peter for not devoting even an hour to staying awake. 

In both the second segment, at 7:14-23, and the sixth segment, at 14:38, Jesus calls for a type of attention having 
two components--in the second segment, by saying "Listen to this and understand it"; and in the sixth segment, by 
telling Peter to "Stay awake and pray." Both cases refer to entering somewhere--in the second segment, when Jesus 
goes into [eiselthen] a house; and in the sixth segment, when he speaks of going into [elthete eis] a test. And in 
both cases, Jesus resorts to contrasts--in the second segment, by contrasting what goes into a person from the 
outside with what comes out of him from the inside; and in the sixth segment, by contrasting "the spirit" with "the 
flesh." 

Both segments involve Jesus going away. In the second segment, at 7:24, he leaves and goes away [apelthen] to 
the territory of Tyre. And in the sixth segment, at 14:39a, he goes away [apelthen] again to pray. 

Both the second segment, at 7:25-30, and the sixth segment, at 14:39b-40, feature a repetition of words--in the 
second segment, a woman answers Jesus in much the same words he had just used; and in the sixth segment, Jesus 


Wo, 


is said to pray "in the same words." Moreover, both passages use the same Greek word logon, for "word," "utterance," 
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or "remark." The two passages are antithetical about knowing what to say--in the second segment, the woman 
knows what to say; but in the sixth segment, the disciples do not. And in both passages, someone is found--in the 
second segment, the woman finds [heuren] her daughter; and in the sixth segment, Jesus finds [heuren] the 
disciples. 

Both the second segment, at 7:31, and the sixth segment, at 14:41a, feature Jesus’ return. In the second segment, 
he goes back to the Sea of Galilee. And in the sixth segment, he comes back for a third time. 

Both segments feature uncommunicative individuals--in the second segment, at 7:32-26, it is a deaf and dumb 
man; and in the sixth segment at 14:41b, it is Jesus’ sleeping disciples. In both segments, ironically, Jesus winds up 
supporting uncommunicative behavior--in the second segment, he tells people not to say anything; and in the sixth 
segment, he tells the disciples to keep sleeping. 

Both segments feature something being over and done with. In the second segment, at 7:37, people say of 
Jesus, "He did everything exquisitely well." And in the sixth segment, at 14:41c, he says, “It’s done” [apecheil]. 

Both segments describe critical situations--in the second segment, the passage 8:1-9 begins, "In those days 
again there was a large crowd with nothing to eat"; and in the sixth segment, at 14:41d, Jesus says, "The moment 
came." Then both segments feature Jesus in an act of handing over--in the second segment, he gives food to the 
disciples to give the crowd to eat; and in the sixth segment, he says that he himself is being placed in the hands of 
sinners. 

Both segments feature the disciples setting off. In the second segment, at 8:10a, Jesus and his disciples go off 
again. And in the sixth segment, at 14:42a, he says to his disciples to get up and go. 

Both segments emphasize proximity. In the second segment, at 8:10b, Dalmanutha is near. And in the sixth 
segment, at 14:42b, the one who hands Jesus over is near. 

Both segments feature arrivals. In the second segment, at 8:1la, Pharisees arrive. And in the sixth segment, 
at 14:43, Judas and other opponents do. 

Both segments are concerned with cues of sorts--in the second segment, the passage 8:11b-12 is concerned 
with a sign [semeion]; and in the sixth segment, the passage 14:44-46 involves a signal [sussemon]. Moreover, both 
passages are concerned with seizing Jesus--in the second segment, his opponents want to trap him; and in the sixth 
segment, they arrest him. 

In the second segment, in the passage 8:13-18a, Jesus mentions ears. And in the sixth segment, at 14:47, an 
ear is cut off. 

Finally, both segments involve reminders and departures. In the second segment, at 8:18b-22a, Jesus reminds 
his disciples of times he fed crowds, then he and the disciples go away. And in the sixth segment, at 14:48-49a, 


Jesus reminds his captors of times he taught in the temple, but they did not arrest him, so he could go away. 


The third of the Gospel's seven major structural segments runs from 8:22b through 10:52. And the fifth of the 
segments runs from 12:37b through 14:9. 

Both segments involve looking and the number two--in the third segment, at 8:22b-25, both Jesus and a blind 
man use the word "look," and Jesus gives the man two treatments; then in the fifth segment, at 12:37b-44, Jesus 


tells his disciples to "look," and remarks about a woman who contributes two coins. Both segments involve walking 
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around--in the third segment, the man sees people walking around [peripatountas]; and in the fifth segment, Jesus 
speaks of men of letters walking around [peripatein]. Then both segments involve references to “everything” --in 
the third segment, the man looks clearly at everything [hapanta]; and in the fifth segment, the woman puts in 
everything [panta] she has. 

Next, the two segments match up in such a way that the third segment is, in a way, explained by the fifth. For 
in the third segment, at 8:26, Jesus tells the man not to go back into a village. And in the fifth segment, at 13:1-2, 
Jesus predicts the destruction of buildings--which would be a good reason not to be in the village where those 
buildings are. 

Both segments involve questions. In the third segment, at 8:27, Jesus asks his disciples something. And in the 
fifth segment, at 13:3-4, some of the disciples ask him something. 

In both segments, there are references to Jesus’ identity. In the third segment, at 8:28, the disciples report who 
people are saying Jesus is. And In the fifth segment, at 13:5-8, Jesus predicts that other people will claim to be him. 

Then in both segments, there are references to prophets and prophecy. In the third segment, at 8:28, people 
say that Jesus is one of the prophets. And in the fifth segment, at 13:5-8, Jesus prophesies. 

In both segments, there are emphases on "you." In the third segment, at 8:29, Jesus asks the disciples, "But who 
do you say Iam?" And in the fifth segment, at 13:9-10, he warns them, "But you look out for yourselves." 

In both segments, Jesus instructs the disciples about speaking. In the third segment, at 8:30, he orders them 
not to tell anyone about him. But in the fifth segment, at 13:11, he says that the holy spirit will tell them what to 
say. 

In both the third segment, at 8;31, and the fifth segment, at 13:12-13, Jesus predicts killings--in the third 
segment, he predicts that "the son of man" will be killed; and in the fifth segment, that brothers and children and 
parents will be killed. But in both cases, he also predicts relief--in the third segment, that after three days of being 
dead, he will be stood back up; and in the fifth segment, that whoever holds out to the end will be saved. 

In both segments, Jesus speaks concretely to his disciples. In the third segment, at 8:32a, he speaks to them 
without holding anything back. And in the fifth segment, at 13:14a, he tells them they will see "the abomination 
of desolation." 

Both segments involve blunt advice. In the third segment, at 8:32b, Peter reprimands Jesus. And in the fifth 
segment, at 13:14b, the Gospel tells the reader to take note of what he is reading. 

In both segments, Jesus orders changes of location. In the third segment, at 8:33a, he tells Peter to get behind 
him. And in the fifth segment, at 13:14c-18, he says that people must flee to the mountains, and not go back into 
their houses or turn back in their fields. 

In both segments, Jesus employs contrasts. In the third segment, at 8:33b, he contrasts God's thoughts with 
men's. And in the fifth segment, at 13:19-20, he contrasts what is coming with what has ever been and with what 
will ever be afterwards. 

Next, in the two segments working together, Jesus distinguishes the authentic from the fake. In the third 
segment, at 8:34-37, he describes his true followers as those who forget themselves, carry their crosses, and follow 
him, and who lose their lives for him and for the good news. But in the fifth segment, at 13:21-23, he describes 


false Christs and false prophets as men who will perform signs and wonders and will fool many people. 
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Now the two segments, working together, move from the general to the specific. In the third segment, at 8:38a, 
Jesus refers just generally to a "wicked and sinful time." But in the fifth segment, at 13:24-25, he more specifically 
predicts days when the sun will be darkened, and the moon will not give her light, and the stars will fall out of the 
sky, and the constellations will be tossed around. 

In the third segment, at 8:38b, Jesus speaks of "the son of man" and "glory." And in the fifth segment, at 13:26, 
he does the same thing. 

In the third segment, at 8:38c, he speaks of angels. And in the fifth segment, at 13:27, he does so again. 

In both segments, Jesus expresses the near arrival of future events in terms of living people. In the third 
segment, at 9:1, he says that "some of those standing here will not taste death until they see the kingdom of God 
coming in power." And in the fifth segment, at 13:28-30, he says that "this generation will not pass away before all 
these things happen." Moreover, in both cases, he uses his distinctive oath, Amen. And in both cases, he refers to 
"seeing." 

Now both segments work together to move from the specific to the general. In the third segment, from 9:2 to 
10:34, Jesus remarks on the return of Elijah, on "the son of man's" standing back up from the dead, on driving 
demons out by prayer, on being the servant of all, on being tripped up, on divorce, and on much else. Then in the 
fifth segment, at 13:31, he refers to "my remarks" [hoi logoi mou]. 

In both segments, Jesus places limits on eschatological influence and knowledge. In the third segment, at 
10:35-40, he says that he cannot determine who will sit at his right or left hand. And in the fifth segment, at 13:32- 
33, he says that not even angels know when the day of reckoning will be. 

In both segments, Jesus speaks of servants. In the third segment, at 10:41-44, he speaks of the need to be the 
servant of all. And in the fifth segment, at 13:34-37, he speaks of the responsibilities of servants. 

Both segments refer to Jesus’ death. In the third segment, at 10:45, Jesus says that he came to give his life. And 
in the fifth segment, at 14:1, his enemies are looking for a way to put him to death. 

Both segments refer to groups associated with Jesus. In the third segment, at 10:46a, Jesus is accompanied by 
a large crowd. And in the fifth segment, at 14:2, his enemies are afraid to accost him, for fear of the people. 

Both segments represent Jesus as of royal standing. In the third segment, at 10:46b-47, he is hailed as "son of 
David" by a blind man. And in the fifth segment, at 14:3, he is anointed by a woman. 

In both segments, individuals are criticized for what they have done. In the third segment, at 10:48, the blind 
man is criticized by bystanders. And in the fifth segment, at 14:4-5, so is the woman. 

In both segments, Jesus responds sympathetically to the one criticized. In the third segment, at 10:49, he 
responds sympathetically to the blind man. And in the fifth segment, at 14:6, he responds sympathetically to the 
woman. 

Both segments refer to dispossession and absence. In the third segment, at 10:50, the blind man discards his 
cloak and goes without it. And in the fifth segment, at 14:7, Jesus speaks of poor people, who presumably have no 
cloaks, and of the fact that the disciples will one day be without him. 

In both segments, Jesus speaks of things to be done, or that have been done. In the third segment, at 10:51, he 
speaks of doing something [poieso] for the blind man. And in the fifth segment, at 14:8, he speaks of the woman's 


having done something [epoiesen] for him. 
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Finally, both segments involve travel, and accompaniment. In the third segment, at 10:52, the man follows 
Jesus on the road. And in the fifth segment, at 14:9, Jesus says that the story of the woman will accompany the 


good news throughout the world. 


But that brings us to the fourth major structural segment of the Gospel, which runs from 11:1 through 12:37a. 
And since there are seven major structural segments in the Gospel in all, then the fourth segment is the central 
segment of the Gospel, and there is no other segment symmetrically placed with it. In fact, we already know that 
the fourth segment, like every other segment, has its own internal pattern of bilateral symmetry. 

But could it be possible that, in addition to that internal pattern of bilateral symmetry, the fourth major 
structural segment might also contain an internal pattern in which the first half of the segment parallels the last 
half? Could it be that the fourth segment, in this sense, acts as if it were two separate segments, written in such a 
way as to parallel each other? There is only one way to find out, and that is to scrutinize the fourth major structural 
segment. 

The first half of that fourth segment begins with the passage 11:1-10 and the story of a colt, which in Greek is 
polon. And the second half of the fourth segment begins with the passage 12:1-11 and the story of a vineyard, 
which in Greek is ampelona. So, both passages focus on terms which resemble each other in Greek in the sounds 
p,1o0,and n. Moreover, in the second passage, the vineyard contains a vat, or cistern, which in Greek is hypolenion, 
and includes within itself the sounds and letters of the word for colt, polon, which appeared in the first passage. 
The two passages, then, are tied together phonetically and orthographically, and the second passage carries echoes 
of the first. 

In both passages, delegates are sent to fetch something. In the passage from the first half of the segment, Jesus 
sends two disciples to commandeer and bring back the colt. And in the passage from the second half of the 
segment, the vineyard's owner sends emissaries to commandeer and bring back a return from the vineyard. 

Both passages include the phrase “the lord? In the passage from the first half of the segment, the disciples are 
to say that "the lord" [ho kyrios] needs the colt. And in the passage from the second half of the segment, "the lord 
[ho kyrios] of the vineyard" needs the return from the vineyard. 

Both passages report repeated failures. In the passage from the first half of the segment, the colt has never 
been ridden. And in the passage from the second half of the segment, no one the owner sends is able to collect any 
return from the vineyard. 

Each passage reports an extraction or an ejection. In the passage from the first half of the segment, the disciples 
take the colt out of the village. And in the passage from the second half of the segment, sharecroppers throw the 
body of the owner's son out of the vineyard. 

Each passage reports someone approaching a destination. In the passage from the first half of the segment, 
Jesus sits on the colt and proceeds toward Jerusalem. And in the passage from the second half of the segment, he 
asks, "What will the lord of the vineyard do? He will come." 

Finally, both passages end with quotations from the Jewish Bible's Psalm 118. 

Next, in the first half of the fourth segment, at 11:11, Jesus goes into the Jerusalem temple, but takes no action 


there. And in the second half of the fourth segment, at 12:12, his opponents in the same temple take no action 
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against him there. In both passages, reasons are given for the lack of action--in the first half of the segment, it is 
"because it was already evening"; and in the second half of the segment, it is that "they were afraid of the crowd," 
which had understood a parable. Finally, in both passages, people leave--in the first half of the segment, it is Jesus 
who leaves with The Twelve; and in the second half of the segment, it is his opponents who leave him and go away. 

Next, each half of the fourth segment includes a passage involving an approach with a purpose--in the first 
half of the fourth segment, at 11:12-14, Jesus goes up to a fig tree to see if he can find anything there; and in the 
second half of the fourth segment, at 12:13-17, emissaries of the Pharisees and Herodians go up to him to trap him. 
Both passages deal with the subject of obtaining something--in the first half of the segment, Jesus speaks of whether 
anyone will ever obtain fruit from the tree; and in the second half of the segment, his opponents speak of whether 
Caesar should obtain tribute from taxpayers. Each passage employs a contrast--the first half of the segment 
contrasts the leaves of the tree with fruit; and in the second half of the segment, the opponents of Jesus contrast 
paying attention to a person's appearance with "truthfully teaching the way of God." Finally, both passages 
conclude with remarks by Jesus, and the audiences that hear those remarks--the passage from the first half of the 
segment ends with a remark by Jesus which his disciples are said to overhear; and the passage from the second half 
of the segment ends with a remark by Jesus at which his opponents are said to be stunned. 

Both of the next two passages, 11:15-17 and 12:18-27, begin with the words, "And they come" [Kai erchontai]. 
Both passages are set in the temple, and both involve the number four--in the passage from the first half of the 
segment, in the temple, Jesus removes four groups of people from the scene: customers, purveyors, money- 
changers, and pigeon-sellers; and in the passage from the second half of the segment, also in the temple, there are 
four statements of brothers being removed from life. Both passages involve characters who are, in one way or 
another, empty-handed--in the passage from the first half of the segment, Jesus will not allow people to carry items 
through the temple, and so leaves them empty-handed in that way; and in the passage from the second half of the 
segment, he says that people who stand back up from among the dead will not have spouses, and so will be empty- 
handed in that way. Finally, in the passage from the first half of the segment, he quotes the Jewish Bible, and points 
out how his opponents have deviated from it; and in the passage from the second half of the segment, he quotes 
again from the Jewish Bible, and points out how his opponents misunderstand it. 

Both of the next two passages from the fourth segment start off with men of letters--in the first half of the 
fourth segment, the passage 11:18-25 begins by mentioning men of letters [grammateis]; and in the second half of 
the fourth segment, the passage 12:28-34 begins with one of those men of letters [grammateon] coming up. Both 
passages resemble each other lexically in Greek--in the passage from the first half of the segment, something 
happens "early in the morning," which in Greek is proi; and in the passage from the second half of the segment, 
Jesus calls one commandment "the first," which in Greek is prote. Both passages resemble each other in their Greek 
phraseology--in the passage from the first half of the segment, a fig tree is withered "from the roots," which in 
Greek is ek rizon; and in the passage from the second half of the segment, Jesus speaks of one's "whole heart" and 
"whole soul" and "whole mind" and "whole strength" in phrases which echo ek rizon--ex...kardias and ex...psyches 
and ex...dianoias and ex...ischyos. Moreover, the word for "fig tree," syke, in the first passage resembles the word 
for "soul," psyche, in the second. And a version of the word for "heart" appears in both passages. In Each passage, 
Jesus employs some kind of pairing--in the passage from the first half of the segment, he gives two instructions 


about how to pray; and in the passage from the second half of the segment, he identifies the two greatest 
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commandments. In the two passages, the second elements in his pairings are similar--in the passage from the first 
half of the segment, his second instruction is to dismiss anything one has against anyone else; and in the passage 
from the second half of the segment, his second commandment is to "Love your neighbor as yourself." 

Finally, in the last passage in each half of the fourth segment, Jesus is located in the temple. That is true at 
11:27-33 in the first half of the segment, omitting the unaccepted verse 11:26. And it is true at 12:35-37a in the 
second half of the segment. Both passages refer to men of letters--grammateis. In each passage, Jesus poses a 
conundrum which no one solves. And both passages have to do with power and authority. 

As a result, it seems clear that the Gospel According to Mark's fourth major structural segment not only 
contains a pattern of internal bilateral symmetry. It also contains two parallel halves. And in this way, it mimics 
within itself the parallelisms which the Gospel contains between its third and fifth structural segments, its second 


and sixth structural segments, and the last parts of its first and seventh structural segments. 


But if the Gospel According to Mark designs the two halves of its fourth major structural segment to parallel each 
other, and if it designs its third and fifth major structural segments to parallel each other, and its second and sixth 
segments to parallel each other, and the last parts of its first and seventh segments to parallel each other, what about 
the first parts of the first and seventh segments? What about the parts of those segments which precede the 
mention, by name, of the prophet Elijah? Are the first parts of the first and seventh major structural segments 
designed to parallel each other, as well? 

The first major structural segment runs from 1:1 through 6:37a. And the seventh segment runs from 14:49b 
through 16:8. So, to compare the first parts of the first and seventh segments, we need to begin at 1:1 and 14:49b. 

Both segments begin with references to the fulfillment of prophecies. The first segment begins by saying in 
1:1-3 that the events it is about to describe correspond to passages from the Jewish Bible's Book of Exodus and 
from the Bible's Prophecy of Isaiah. Then, in 1:4, it shows those passages coming true in John the Baptist. And 
the seventh segment begins in 14:49b with Jesus saying that the Scriptures must come true. 

Both segments are concerned with all of something. In the first segment, at 1:5, "all" the region of Judaea and 
"all" the men of Jerusalem go out to John. And in the seventh segment, at 14:50, they "all" leave Jesus and run away. 

Each segment continues by describing clothing--the first segment, in 1:6-11, describes John's; and the seventh 
segment, in 14:51-52, describes that of a young man. Each passage involves some kind of following--in the first 
segment, John says that someone is coming after him; and in the seventh, the young man is said to be following 
along with Jesus. In both, there is a question of strength--in the first segment, John says that the person coming 
after him will be stronger than he; and in the seventh, even though people seize the young man, he is strong enough 
to get away. Both passages refer to something’s being undone--in the first segment, John speaks of undoing the 
strap of a sandal; and in the seventh, the young man undoes his clothing. In each case, there is a contrast--in the 
first segment, between immersion in water and immersion in a holy spirit; and in the seventh, between being 
clothed and being naked. Finally, in each case there is a change of state--in the first segment, Jesus is first 
submerged in the Jordan and then emerges from it; and in the seventh, the young man is first wrapped in a linen 


cloth and then emerges from it. 
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Next, both segments place Jesus in potentially hostile surroundings--in the first segment, at 1:12-13, the spirit 
casts Jesus out into the wilderness; and in the seventh segment, at 14:53, his captors force him to go into the high 
priest's house. Both environments include potential threats--in the first segment there are, in the wilderness, wild 
beasts; and in the seventh there are, in the high priest's house, all the high priests and elders and men of letters. 

Both segments report apprehensions--in the first segment, at 1:14-15, John has been handed over; and in the 
seventh segment, at 14:54a, Jesus has already been captured. Both passages report changes of location--in the first 
segment, Jesus travels into Galilee; and in the seventh, Peter follows behind Jesus. Both passages report near 
approaches--in the first segment, Jesus says that the kingdom of God has drawn near; and in the seventh, Peter 
draws near the quarters of the high priest--"all the way into the courtyard," but not quite inside the house. 

Both segments describe association events. In the first segment, at 1:16-28, Jesus associates with the residents 
of Galilee. And in the seventh segment, at 14:54b, Peter associates with the residents of the high priest's courtyard. 

Both segments refer to elevated temperatures. In the first segment, at 1:29-31, Simon's mother-in-law is said 
to be fevered. And in the seventh segment, at 14:54c, Simon--now known as Peter--makes a point of warming 
himself. 

Both segments involve entire groups of people. In the first segment, at 1:32-33, "all those who were ill" and 
"the whole city" are involved. And in the seventh segment, at 14:55, "the whole council" is involved. 

Both segments then refer to “many” --in the first segment, at 1:34, Jesus heals "many people" [pollous]; and in 
the seventh segment, at 14:56, "many" [polloi] testify against him. Then both passages refer to “many” again--the 
first segment involves "many demons"; and the seventh segment involves "many" people testifying falsely. In both 
passages there is frustration--in the first segment, the demons are frustrated by Jesus’ refusal to allow them to 
speak; and in the seventh segment, the false witnesses are frustrated by the failure of their stories to agree. 

Now in the first segment, at 1:35, Jesus gets up [anastas]; and in the seventh segment, at 14:57-58, some men 
get up [anastantes]. And both passages speak of locations for prayer which are not man-made--in the first segment, 
Jesus goes out of a village and away into the wilderness, where he prays; and in the seventh segment, he is accused 
of having said that he would destroy the Jerusalem temple and replace it with another place for praying which is 
not made by human hands. 

Both segments report failures. In the first segment, at 1:36-38, the disciples try to persuade Jesus, but to no 
avail. And in the seventh segment, at 14:59, the false witnesses try a new testimony, but likewise to no avail. 

In both segments, Jesus faces off against hostile forces. In the first segment, at 1:39, he drives out more demons. 
And in the seventh segment, at 14:60-61a, he refuses to respond to witnesses against him. 

In both segments, Jesus is now addressed. In the first segment, at 1:40, by a leper. And in the seventh segment, 
at 14:61b, by the high priest. 

In both cases, Jesus responds succinctly, in similar words. In the first segment, at 1:41-42, he answers the leper, 
"I will." And in the seventh segment, at 14:62a, he answers the high priest, "I am." 

In both segments, Jesus now makes stern remarks--in the first segment, at 1:43-45, he speaks to the leper 
harshly; and in the seventh segment, at 14:62b, he warns his adversaries, "You will all see the son of man seated at 
the right side of the Almighty, and coming with the clouds of heaven." In both passages, Jesus refers to displays-- 
in the first segment, he tells the leper to show himself to the priest; and in the seventh, he says that "the son of man" 


will show himself to them. Both passages refer to “power” --the first segment says that Jesus "has no power" 
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[dynasthai] to go openly into a city; and the seventh speaks of "the son of man" sitting at the right side of "the 
power" [dynameos]. Finally, both passages speak of arrivals--in the first segment, people keep coming [erchonto] 
to Jesus from everywhere; and in the seventh, Jesus speaks of "the son of man" coming [erchomenon] with the 
clouds of the sky. 

In the first segment, at 2:1-4, some men tear apart the roof of a house. And in the seventh segment, at 14:63a, 
the high priest tears apart his robes. 

Next, the first segment reports specific religious offenses by Jesus, and then matches them up in the seventh 
segment with a general condemnation of Jesus by the high priest. In the first segment, from 2:5 through 3:5, Jesus 
tells a man that his sins are being dismissed, eats with tax collectors and outcasts, defends his disciples for not 
fasting, defends them again for violating the Sabbath, and then violates the Sabbath himself. And in the seventh 
segment, at 14:63b-64a, the high priest says, "Why do we need any more witnesses? You heard his wicked words." 

Both segments report stages on the way to Jesus’ death. In the first segment, at 3:6, Pharisees and members of 
Herod's political party plan to kill him. And in the seventh segment, at 14:64b, "they all voted against him: he was 
guilty and should be put to death." 

Both segments refer to physical contact with Jesus. In the first segment, at 3:7-10, people push their way to 
Jesus in order to touch him. And in the seventh segment, at 14:65a, his opponents slap him. 

Both segments deal with identification. In the first segment, at 3:11-12, evil spirits say who Jesus is. And in 
the seventh segment, at 14:65b, his opponents ask a blindfolded Jesus to say who they are. 

Both segments then deal with the character Peter. In the first segment, at 3:13-19, Jesus chooses Simon as one 
of his Twelve, and gives him the name of Peter. And in the seventh segment, at 14:66a, the spotlight again focuses 
on Peter. 

The two segments next resemble each other phonetically and lexically. In the first segment, at 3:20-21, some 
people accuse Jesus of having "gone out of his mind," using the Greek word exeste. And in the seventh segment, at 
14:66b-68, after a serving-girl accuses Peter of having been with Jesus, Peter is said to "go outside," with the Greek 
words exelthen exo. 

Now both segments involve accusations which are basically repeated. In the first segment, at 3:22, some men 
of letters accuse Jesus of being in league with Beelzeboul, and then basically repeat the charge. And in the seventh 
segment, at 14:69-70, the serving-girl accuses Peter of having been in league with Jesus, and then some bystanders 
basically repeat that charge. 

Both segments next focus on divisions. In the first segment, at 3:23-26, Jesus says that a family and a kingdom 
that are divided cannot last. And in the seventh segment, at 14:71-72, Peter divides himself from Jesus by denying 
even knowing him. Moreover, Peter does not just divide himself from Jesus. He also divides himself from the 
other disciples. For at the end of the Gospel, the young man at the tomb will tell the three women to "tell the 
disciples and Peter," in a phrase that indicates a continuing separation of Peter from the other disciples. 

Both segments deal with tying someone up. In the first segment, at 3:27-30, Jesus speaks of tying up a strong 
man, using the Greek word dese. And in the seventh segment, at 15:1, Jesus himself is tied up, using the Greek 
word desantes. 

Both segments allude to families. In the first segment, at 3:31-35, Jesus' family members appear. And in the 


seventh segment, at 15:2, Pilate asks Jesus if he is King of the Jews, and therefore from a royal family. 
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Both segments employ the word “many” again. In the first segment, from 4:1 through 4:34, Jesus tells four 
parables and uses "many parables" like them. And in the seventh segment, at 15:3, the chief priests accuse him of 
"many things." 

In both segments, Jesus has to be reminded of the seriousness of his situation. In the first segment, at 4:35-38, 
the disciples ask him, "Don't you care that we are being destroyed?" And in the seventh segment, at 15:4, Pilate 
asks him, "Aren't you going to answer? See how many things they accuse you of?" 

Both segments focus on silence. In the first segment, at 4:39, Jesus tells the wind to be quiet. And in the 
seventh segment, at 15:5a, he himself refuses to say a word. 

Both segments feature a powerful effect Jesus has on others. In the first segment, at 4:40-41, the disciples are 
afraid of him. And in the seventh segment, at 15:5b, Pilate is in awe of him. 

Both segments refer to men in confinement. The first segment, at 5:1-5, mentions a man who comes out of 
burial caves. And the seventh segment, at 15:6-7, mentions a man who is in prison. 

In both segments, Jesus is given titles. In the first segment, at 5:6-7, the man from the caves addresses him, 
calling him "son of the most high God." And in the seventh segment, at 15:8-9, Pilate addresses the crowd, calling 
Jesus "the King of the Jews." 

Now both segments offer reasons for those utterances. The first segment, at 5:8, offers a reason for what the 
demonized man had said. And the seventh segment, at 15:10, offers a reason for what Pilate had said. 

Each segment features a request for a release. In the first segment, at 5:9-13, evil spirits ask to be released into 
a herd of pigs. And in the seventh segment, at 15:11, a crowd asks for the prisoner to be released to them. 

In each segment, a group is addressed, and it responds. In the first segment, at 5:14, the swineherds speak to 
the residents of the area, and the residents respond. Then in the seventh segment, at 15:12-13, Pilate speaks to the 
crowd again, and the crowd responds. 

Both segments allude to things being right. In the first segment, at 5:15, the man sits clothed and in his right 
mind. And in the seventh segment, at 15:14a, Pilate asks the crowd what Jesus has done wrong, as if the obvious 
answer is “Nothing” 

Now both segments feature requests. In the first segment, at 5:16-17, the people ask Jesus to leave their 
territory. And in the seventh segment, at 15:14b, the people ask Pilate to have Jesus crucified. 

In both segments, a character returns to his group. In the first segment, at 5:18-19, Jesus sends the cured man 
back to his people. And in the seventh segment, at 15:15a, Pilate releases Barabbas to the crowd. 

Both segments portray Jesus as altruistic--first in a small way, and then in a great one. In the first segment, at 
5:20, the cured man reports what Jesus had done for him, at what one would think was moderate inconvenience to 
Jesus, for the benefit of one person. But in the seventh segment, at 15:15b, Jesus makes the ultimate sacrifice of 
being whipped and handed over to be crucified, for the benefit of many more. 

Both segments refer to people surrounding Jesus. In the first segment, at 5:21-24, a large crowd gathers around 
him. And in the seventh segment, at 15:16, a whole regiment of soldiers does. 

Both segments feature people touching Jesus’ clothing. In the first segment, at 5:25-29, a woman touches his 
clothing in order to cure herself. And in the seventh segment, at 15:17a, soldiers touch his clothing in order to 


replace it and ridicule him. 
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Both segments portray Jesus as authoritative. In the first segment, at 5:30-32, he responds as a figure of 
authority, demanding to know who had touched him. And in the seventh segment, at 15:17b, the soldiers crown 
Jesus with the wreath of a conqueror. 

Both segments feature a kind of obeisance to Jesus--whether genuine or feigned. In the first segment, at 5:33, 
the woman comes to him, falls down before him, and tells him "the whole truth." Then in 15:18, the soldiers salute 
him by calling him "King of the Jews." 

Both segments allude to beatings. In the first segment, at 5:34, Jesus tells the woman to be healed from her 
scourge or beating. And in the seventh segment, at 15:19a, the soldiers beat Jesus. 

In both segments, Jesus is bedeviled. In the first segment, at 5:35, some people ask a man why he is harassing 
Jesus. And in the seventh segment, at 15:19b, the soldiers spit on him. 

In both segments, Jesus appears dominant. In the first segment, at 5:36-39, he takes control of the situation. 
And in the seventh segment, at 15:19c, the soldiers kneel and prostrate themselves before him. 

Both segments deal with ridicule and employ Greek words that are cognates of each other. The first segment, 
at 5:40-41, reports that people ridicule Jesus, and three times uses the Greek word for "child," paidion. Then the 
seventh segment, in 15:20a, reports that the soldiers ridicule him, and uses for "ridicule" a cognate of paidion, 
enepaixan. 

Both segments report recoveries. In the first segment, at 5:42-43, the girl recovers and resumes her life. And 
in the seventh segment, at 15:20b, Jesus recovers and resumes his own clothing. 

The two segments now contrast destinations. In the first segment, at 6:1, Jesus goes home. But in the seventh 
segment, at 15:20c, he is led out to be crucified. 

Both segments mention people named Simon--the first segment, in 6:2-6a, mentions a brother of Jesus named 
Simon; and the seventh segment, in 15:21, mentions a man named Simon who is conscripted to carry Jesus' cross. 
Both passages refer to parentage and offspring. Both passages employ Greek cognates again--in the first segment, 
Jesus refers to his hometown as patridi; and in the seventh segment, Simon is identified as a "father," patera. Finally, 
both passages involve relief--in the first segment, Jesus cures a few people, which provides a population with a 
limited amount of relief; and in the second segment, the man named Simon, by carrying Jesus’ cross, provides Jesus 
with a limited amount of relief. 

In both segments, something circular happens. In the first segment, in 6:6b, Jesus goes around teaching in a 
circle. And in the seventh segment, at 15:22, the translation of a word creates a kind of circle of meaning. 

Both segments deal with instruments of mental pacification--in the first segment, at 6:7-9, Jesus gives his 
disciples power over foul spirits; and in the seventh segment, at 15:23-24, Jesus is given drugged wine. Both 
passages link Jesus with some kind of abstention--in the first segment, he orders his disciples not to take anything; 
and in the seventh segment, Jesus himself does not take the drugged wine. Both passages involve wooden 
implements--in the first segment, Jesus tells his disciples to take a wooden staff; and in the seventh segment, Jesus 
is put on a wooden cross. Both passages deal with clothing--in the first segment, Jesus tells his disciples not to take 
extra clothing; and in the seventh segment, those who crucify Jesus take his clothing. Finally, in the first passage 
in general, Jesus is telling his disciples who should take what; and in the seventh segment, those who crucify Jesus 


roll a die to determine, the Gospel explicitly says, "who should take what" [tis ti are]. 
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Both segments involve immobility. In the first segment, at 6:10, Jesus talks about staying in a place. And in 
the seventh segment, at 15:25-27, he and two others stay on their crosses. 

Both segments involve inhospitality. In the first segment, at 6:11a, Jesus speaks of a place "where people do 
not welcome you or will not listen to you." And in the seventh segment, at 15:29a, omitting the unaccepted verse 
15:28, passersby insult him. 

Both segments deal with the termination of relationships. In the first segment, at 6:11b, Jesus talks of leaving 
a place so thoroughly as even to shake its dust from one's feet. And in the seventh segment, at 15:29b, he is accused 
of having said he would destroy the temple. 

Both segments involve departures from normal thought. In the first segment, at 6:12, the disciples announce 
that people should change everything about how they normally think [metanoosin]. And in the seventh segment, 
at 15:30, passersby at the crucifixion demand something one would not normally think--that Jesus come down 
from his cross. 

Each segment refers to two groups of individuals--the first segment, at 6:13, mentions demons and sickly 
people; and the seventh segment, at 15:31, mentions high priests and men of letters. Then the two passages employ 
a contrast between success and failure--in the first segment, the disciples drive out the demons and heal the sick 
people; and in the seventh segment, Jesus' opponents say, "He saved others, but he cannot save himself." 

Both segments feature kings. The first segment, at 6:14a, mentions "King Herod," which in Greek is ho basileus 
Herodes. And the seventh segment, at 15:32, mentions "The King of Israel," which is ho basileus Israel. 

Both segments report something widespread. In the first segment, at 6:14b, Jesus became widely known. And 
in the seventh segment, at 15:33, darkness became widespread, over the whole earth. Moreover, in both cases, the 
word for "became" is the same--egeneto. 

Finally, each segment alludes to the prophet Elijah, twice. The first segment, at 6:14c-15, mentions Elijah 
explicitly once; but it also refers to him implicitly again in his reincarnation, John the Baptist. Then the seventh 


segment, at 15:34-36, makes its two explicit references to the prophet Elijah at Jesus’ crucifixion. 


It seems clear, then, that in addition to its other structural patterns, the Gospel According to Mark is built on one 
additional pattern, in which major structural segments which are bilaterally symmetrical with each other are 
designed to develop in parallel ways. In this pattern, the Gospel's first and seventh major structural segments 
proceed in parallel to one another. The Gospel’s second and sixth major structural segments proceed in parallel 
to one another. The Gospel's third and fifth major structural segments proceed in parallel to one another. And 
the first half of the Gospel's fourth major structural segment proceeds in parallel with the second half of that same 
segment. 

With this new information in mind, we may be ready to answer the question of why the Gospel According to 
Mark, at 15:34-36, just before Jesus dies, makes its two references to the prophet Elijah. For in this new pattern of 
parallel developing symmetrically placed structural segments, the first and seventh segments develop in parallel to 
each other. And corresponding to the seventh segments allusions to Elijah in 15:34-36, are the first segment's 


verses 6:14c-15. 
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Those verses, 6:14c-15, mention both John the Baptist and the prophet Elijah. And in doing that, they not only 
link the prophet Elijah with John the Baptist. And they not only link the two of them with the crucified Jesus. In 
addition, they remind us of one other symmetrical relationship in this Gospel--namely, the relationship within the 
first structural segment's pattern of internal bilateral symmetry, between 6:14c-15 and 1:4-9. For 1:4-9 is where 
John the Baptist is presented as a sort of reincarnation of Elijah, wearing the same clothing as Elijah, and appearing 
at the end of his life in the same place as Elijah appeared at the end of his. 

As a result, when the bystanders at Jesus’ execution think that Jesus is calling Elijah to come back to earth and 
save him, we know something of which they are unaware. We know, as Jesus says in 9:11-13, that Elijah has already 
come back to earth. He came back in the person of John the Baptist. And when he came back, they did what they 
wanted to him--just as in 15:34-36 they are doing what they want to Jesus. So, if Jesus were in fact calling Elijah in 
15:34-36, that would actually do him no good at all. Because Elijah had already come back to earth and been 
defeated, just as Jesus is being defeated in 15:34-36. But by being defeated, Jesus is showing once again how 
prophets like John, Elijah, and himself are always treated. 


This additional structural pattern, then, adds to the Gospels richness, elaborateness, elegance and complexity. But 
it also does one other thing. It creates additional relationships between Gospel passages and conveys additional 
content by means of those relationships. 

For example, it helps to explain the verses 1:1-4 in the first segment, which quote from the Jewish Bible's Book 
of Exodus and from its Prophecy of Isaiah and which then describe John the Baptist, for this latest structural pattern 
to match those verses up in parallel with Jesus’ declaration in 14:49b in the seventh segment that "the Scriptures 
must come true." 

It casts additional light on the Gospel's attitude toward the high priests, elders, and men of letters in 14:53 in 
the seventh segment, for this latest pattern to match them up in parallel with wild beasts in the wilderness in 1:12- 
13 in the first segment. 

It casts additional light on the Gospel's attitude toward the witnesses at Jesus’ trial in 14:56 and 14:60-61a in 
the seventh segment, for this pattern to match them up in parallel with demons in 1:34 and 1:39 in the first segment. 

It casts additional light on the Gospel's attitude toward the high priests and men of letters in 15:31 in the 
seventh segment, for this pattern to match them up in parallel with demons and sickly people in 6:13 in the first 
segment. 

It casts additional light on the Gospel's attitude toward the high priest in 14:61b in the seventh segment, for 
this pattern to match him up in parallel with a leper in 1:40 in the first segment. 

And it casts new light on the Gospel's attitude toward the crowd that asks for the prisoner's release in 15:11 in 
the seventh segment, for this pattern to match them up in parallel with a herd of pigs in 5:9-13 in the first segment. 

It helps to explain the reference to "another temple which is not handmade" in 14:57-58 in the seventh segment, 
for this pattern to match it up with the wilderness in which Jesus prays in 1:35 in the first segment. 

It helps to make clear the threatening nature of Jesus' words to his opponents in 14:62b in the seventh segment, 


for this pattern to match them up with the observation that he speaks harshly in 1:43-45 in the first segment. 
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It casts new light on what the high priest means in 14:63b-64a by Jesus’ "wicked words" in the seventh segment, 
for this pattern to match up that remark in parallel with Jesus' words and actions in 2:5 - 3:5 in the first segment. 

And it casts new light on what the Gospel means by the "many things" of which the high priests accuse Jesus 
in 15:3 in the seventh segment, for this pattern to match up that phrase in parallel with Jesus’ "many parables" in 
4:1-34 in the first segment. 

It helps to explain the consequences of Peter's actions in 14:71-72 in the seventh segment, for this pattern to 
match them up with Jesus’ assertions about a divided family and a divided kingdom in 3:23-26 in the first segment. 

It casts new light on the urgency of Pilate's question to Jesus in 15:4 in the seventh segment--"Aren't you going 
to answer?"--for this pattern to match it up in parallel with the disciples’ question to Jesus in 4:35-38 in the first 
segment--"Don't you care that we are being destroyed?" 

It casts new light on the reason the crowd in 15:14b in the seventh segment wants Jesus crucified, for this 
pattern to match them up in parallel with the people who ask Jesus to leave their territory in 5:16-17 in the first 
segment. 

It casts new light on the phrase "what Jesus had done for him," as applied to the man in 5:20 in the first segment, 
for this pattern to match up that phrase in parallel with Jesus' being whipped and handed over to be crucified in 
15:15b in the seventh segment. 

It casts new light on the statement in 15:20c in the seventh segment that Jesus is led out to be crucified, for this 
pattern to match it up in parallel with the statement in 6:1 in the first segment that he goes home. 

It casts new light on the statement in 15:23-24 in the seventh segment that Jesus is given drugged wine, for this 
pattern to match it up in parallel with the report in 6:7-9 in the first segment that Jesus gives his disciples power 
over foul spirits. 

It helps explain the remark in 15:31 in the seventh segment that Jesus "saved others," for this pattern to match 
it up in parallel with the report in 6:13 in the first segment that the disciples drove out demons and healed sick 
people. 

It casts new light on Jesus’ statement in 14:35-36a in the sixth segment that "all things are possible" for "the 
father," for this pattern to match it up in parallel with the report in 6:56 in the second segment that sick people are 
cured by merely touching Jesus' clothing. 

It casts additional light on a woman's remark to Jesus in 7:25-30 in the second segment, for this pattern to 
match it up in parallel with the comment in 14:39b-40 in the sixth segment about "the same words." 

It casts additional light on the Gospel's attitude toward Jesus’ teaching to which it refers in 14:49a in the sixth 
segment, for this pattern to match up that reference in parallel with Jesus’ reference in 8:18b-22a in the second 
segment to his having fed crowds. 

It casts additional light on Jesus’ warning to the man in 8:26 in the third segment against going back into a 
village, for this pattern to match up that warning with Jesus’ prediction in 13:1-2 in the fifth segment of the 
destruction of buildings. 

It casts additional light on Jesus' anointing by the woman in 14:3 in the fifth segment, for this pattern to match 


up that anointing in parallel with his being called "son of David" in 10:46b-47 in the third segment. 
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It adds to the meaning of Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem in 11:1-10 in the first half of the fourth segment, for 
this pattern to match up that passage in parallel with his parable of the vineyard in 12:1-11 in the second half of 
the fourth segment. 

And it adds to the meaning of the commandment in 12:28-34 in the second half of the fourth segment to "Love 
your neighbor as yourself," for this pattern to match up that commandment in parallel with the injunction in 11:18- 


25 in the first half of the fourth segment to dismiss anything one has against anyone else. 


But there is one particular use of this new pattern which is especially interesting. And that is the way it is used in 
the third and fifth segments to deal with false Christs and false prophets. 

For in the fifth segment, at 13:21-23, Jesus predicts that false Christs and false prophets will be raised up and 
will perform signs and wonders to fool people. And the Gospel matches up this prediction in parallel with a 
passage in the third segment in which Jesus describes his followers. His true followers, this passage in the third 
segment at 8:34-37 makes clear, can be recognized by the fact that they forget themselves, and carry their crosses, 
and follow Jesus. In combination, then, these two passages maintain that anyone who does not forget himself, and 
carry his cross, and follow Jesus, cannot be one of his true followers, and so is a false Christ and a false prophet. 

In the structural parallelism of these two passages, then, the Gospel According to Mark gives the lie to the 
notion of a dominant or theocratic Christianity. Those who come in Jesus’ name, it maintains, will be recognized 
as authentic, not by their personal success and public celebrity, not by their power and prestige and influence and 
authority, but by their willing and uncomplaining assumption of burdens, and by one other thing which we have 


yet to consider--"following" Jesus. 


For now, though, this new pattern in the Gospel According to Mark, in which symmetrically placed segments 
develop in parallel to one another, provides a way of conveying additional content, by means of the additional 
relationships which it establishes within itself. But it also does one other thing. It adds an additional structural 
pattern to the architecture of the literary "temple" whose plan it describes. It makes the structure of that "temple" 
even richer. 

But the question then arises, Is that additional structural pattern really necessary? Wasn't this literary "temple" 
richly structured enough already? It already had, after all, its general pattern of bilateral symmetry. It already had 
its seven sequential segments, each with its own internal pattern of bilateral symmetry. It already had its progress 
by means of four-element modules and triplets. It already had its parallels between chapters eleven and thirteen. 
It already had its copious allusions to the Jewish Bible and apocryphal writings, to other existing works of Christian 
literature, to classical Greek and Roman works, and to the myths, legends, rituals, and ceremonies of the pagan 
mystery and salvation religions of the Mediterranean world of its time. 

So why add still another sophisticated structural pattern to that already elaborate mix? Is another structural 
pattern really needed? Is there something missing from the literary "temple" that this latest structural pattern has 


to supply? And if there is something missing, what is it? 
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If we consider the length of each of the Gospel's seven sequential segments, we may be able to get some idea. 
For the first segment, running from 1:1 through 6:37a, contains roughly 228 verses. The second segment, running 
from 6:37b through 8:22a, contains roughly 77 verses. The third segment, running from 8:22b through 10:52, 
contains roughly 119 verses. The fourth segment, running from 11:1 through 12:37a, contains roughly 68 verses. 
The fifth segment, running from 12:37b through 14:9, contains roughly 53 verses. The sixth segment, running 
from 14:10 through 14:49a, contains roughly 39 verses. And the seventh segment, running from 14:49b through 
16:8, contains roughly 78 verses. 

As a result, the first segment comprises roughly 34 percent of the Gospel. The second segment comprises 
roughly 12 percent of it. The third segment comprises roughly 18 percent. The fourth segment comprises roughly 
10 percent. The fifth segment, roughly 8 percent. The sixth segment, roughly 6 percent. And the seventh segment, 
roughly 12 percent. 

So, if the segments are represented graphically, just in terms of their relative length, the plan of the Gospel 


would look something like this— 


#3 
#2 #4 
#5 
#6 
#1 
#7 
Arche...gar 


And in that case, "alcove" #1, on the left, would be roughly symmetrical with "alcoves" #4-7 on the right. And 
"alcove" #2 on the left would be roughly symmetrical with the last two-thirds of "alcove" #3 on the right. And the 
arrangement of the seven segments would by no means be symmetrical. As a result, the aesthetic integrity of the 
structure would be compromised. The Gospel According to Mark, which puts so much stress on bilateral 
symmetry elsewhere, would be afflicted with an asymmetrical arrangement of its seven sequential segments. 

But by matching up its first sequential segment with its seventh, so that the two of them begin in parallel, 
develop in parallel, and end in parallel with each other, the Gospel manages to place them, in plan, symmetrically 
opposite one another, in spite of their great differences in length. And the same is true of segments two and six, 
and of segments three and five, and of the two halves of segment four. By making the two segments of each pair 
begin in parallel with one another, develop in parallel with one another, and end in parallel with one another, the 
Gospel According to Mark manages to place them in symmetry with one another, in spite of their disparities in 


length. And it creates a graphical plan more like this-- 
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#4 


#3 #5 
#2 #6 
#1 #7 
Arche....gar 


In other words, thanks to this latest pattern, the Gospel replaces a potentially asymmetrical arrangement of the 
seven segments with a clearly symmetrical one. And it achieves a total structure in which not only the Gospel as 
a whole displays a pattern of bilateral symmetry, and not only does each of the seven segments display that same 
pattern within itself, but the seven segments as a group display that same pattern of bilateral symmetry in their 
mutual relationships. 

Where there could have been an aesthetic weakness in the Gospel's structural architecture, this latest pattern 
corrects it, and provides a structure fully symmetrical in every regard, in the literary "temple" as a whole, in each 
of the "temple's" seven "alcoves," and in the arrangement of the "temple alcoves" themselves. Thanks to this latest 
pattern, the Gospel According to Mark leaves no doubt that it is the literary equivalent of a temple of seven 


symmetrically placed interior alcoves. 


In the Jewish Bible's First Book of Kings, the prophet Elijah in chapter nineteen discovers the Lord. But not in a 
mighty wind. And not in an earthquake. And not even ina fire. Instead, the prophet Elijah discovers the Lord in 
a tiny whispering sound. 

And that, in a way, is like the Gospel According to Mark. It doesn't overpower its readers with its message. 
And it doesn't even make its message obvious. Instead, it conceals its message in a parabolic style of complex, 
intricate, elaborate, and sophisticated structures and allusions. In its general pattern of bilateral symmetry. In its 
seven major structural segments, each of them with its own internal pattern of bilateral symmetry. In its progress 
by means of four-element modules and triplets. In the parallels between its chapters eleven and thirteen. In this 
latest pattern of parallels between bilaterally symmetrical major structural segments. And in copious allusions to 
the Jewish Bible and apocryphal writings, to other existing works of Christian literature, to classical Greek and 
Roman works, and to the myths, legends, rituals, and ceremonies of the pagan mystery and salvation religions of 


the Mediterranean world of its time. 
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The message of the Gospel According to Mark is not a mighty wind. And it is not an earthquake. And it is 
not even a fire. Instead, it is only a tiny parabolic whispering sound. And like this Gospel's Jesus, it is easily 
misunderstood. But that message nevertheless is there, and it is there in a highly crafted literary way. And because 
of the manner in which it is there, this Gospel cannot be taken lightly. Even when it seems to be merely calling 
Elijah. 
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Chapter 39 


This Remark 


Synopsis 


In this incident in the seventh chapter of the Mark Gospel, Jesus is outperformed when it comes to "speaking 
wisely." And he is outperformed by a woman whose daughter has a demon. 

This woman is not Jewish, and she does not live within the Jewish pale--either geographically or culturally or 
genealogically. She is not a member of the chosen nation of the one true God. And she does not worship the one 
true God. And she does not practice the one true religion. 


But she does possess the holy spirit. 


Details 


In the seventh chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus is in the vicinity of Tyre, north of Galilee, in what 
would today be part of Lebanon. So, he is outside the pale of Jewish culture and religion. A woman comes up to 
him whom the Gospel describes as "a Greek" [Hellenis], and "Syrophoenician by birth" [Syrophoinikissa to genei]. 
So, she also is outside the pale of Jewish culture and religion. Culturally, she is not Jewish, but "Greek." And 
genealogically she is not Jewish, but Syrophoenician. Everything about this encounter is foreign to Judaism, foreign 
to those who are the true God's chosen people, foreign to those who alone worship the true God, and foreign to 
those who alone practice true religion, supposedly. 

The woman begs Jesus to cast a demon out of her little daughter. But Jesus initially refuses, saying, "Let us feed 
the children first." In other words, "Let us first meet the needs of the Jewish nation, who are after all the true God's 
chosen people, who alone worship the true God and alone practice true religion, supposedly. After that, we can 
see about meeting the needs of others, who are not the true God's chosen people, and do not worship the true God, 
and do not practice true religion." Then Jesus expresses his point as a parable, saying, "It is not right to take the 
children's bread and throw it to the dogs." 

But the Gospel says that the woman answers right back with a parable of her own, saying, "Sir, even the dogs 
under the table eat the children's crumbs." And this answer so impresses Jesus that he tells her, "For this remark, 


go. The demon has been flushed out of your daughter." 
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There are a number of curious things about Jesus’ response. First, that he still doesn't agree to go cure the 
woman's daughter. Instead, he just says that the girl has already been cured. Second, Jesus doesn't say that he has 
cured the girl himself. Instead, he just says that the demon has been flushed out of her. And third, he doesn't even 
say that God has cured the little girl. He doesn't say by whom the demon has been flushed out. And as a matter 
of fact, he leaves open the possibility that the demon has flushed itself out. Because the form of the verb which the 
Gospel uses for "flushed out," exeleluthen, can have a couple of possible meanings. It can have the passive meaning, 
"the demon has been flushed out." But it can also have what is called a "middle" meaning, whose equivalent in 
English would be the reflexive form, "the demon has flushed itself out." As a result, the story leaves open the 
possibility that the demon itself made up its mind to leave and left under its own power. 

But there is a fourth curious thing about Jesus’ response to the woman. Because elsewhere in this Gospel 
when Jesus announces a cure without performing it himself, he usually attributes that cure to the 
supplicant's "faith." Elsewhere in this Gospel, when Jesus announces a cure without having performed it 
himself, he usually says something like "Your faith has saved you." That's what he says in chapter five to the 
woman who touches his clothing, and in chapter ten to the blind man named Bartimaios. But here in chapter 
seven, he doesn't say that. He doesn't tell the Syrophoenician woman that her "faith" has saved her daughter. 
Instead, he says that what did the trick was not her faith, but the remark she had made, "this remark" [touto ton 
logon]. 

And finally, there is a fifth curious thing about Jesus' response to the woman. For when he says that "Because 
of this remark.... the demon has flushed itself out of your daughter," he makes it seem that something about the 
woman's remark has actually had an effect on the demon. Something about her remark actually has such an impact 
on the demon that it makes the demon decide to leave her daughter. And the question is, what could this possibly 
be? What could there be about the woman's remark that would inspire a demon to leave her daughter? What 
could there be about it that Jesus would instantly recognize as capable of flushing a demon out of a possessed child? 
What is it about the woman's remark that gives it such power, which is recognized not only by Jesus in this Gospel, 


but also by a demon itself? What could she possibly have said? 


There are three other passages in the Gospel According to Mark which are located in positions which correspond 
to this passage of the woman and her daughter in chapter seven. The passage itself of the woman and her daughter 
occurs in 7:24-30. And in the Gospel's general pattern of bilateral symmetry, the passage which corresponds to 
that is 8:18-21. 

But the passage of the woman and her daughter also occurs in the second of the Gospel's seven major structural 
segments. That segment runs from 6:37b through 8:22a. And within it, the passage which corresponds to 7:24-30 
is the passage 7:17-23. 

Finally, the Gospel’'s second major structural segment proceeds in parallel with the sixth major structural 
segment, which runs from 14:10 through 14:49a. And within that sixth major structural segment, the passage 
which corresponds to 7:24-30 is the passage 14:39-40. 

So the question is, are there any features in those three passages--8:18-21, 7:17-23, and 14:39-40--which cast 
any light on the woman's remark, and which help to explain that remark's curious power, which is evident not only 


to Jesus, but also to the demon possessing her daughter? 
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The first thing we notice about the passage 8:18-21 is that it also concerns itself with bread. In chapter seven's 
story of the woman and her possessed daughter, Jesus introduces a parable involving bread. And in the 
corresponding passage in chapter eight, he recalls two miracles involving bread. But the two passages differ in 
terms of who responds to those parables. Because in chapter seven, the one responding to Jesus’ parable is the 
woman. And in chapter eight, the ones responding are not the woman, but the disciples. And here we seem to be 
onto something. Because the same thing happens in the other two corresponding passages. In 7:17-23, Jesus has 
again just delivered a parable, and again it was a parable involving food, just as it had been in the case of the woman. 
But once again, the ones responding to the parable are not the woman, but the disciples. And finally, in 14:39-40, 
although Jesus is not this time speaking about food, or speaking in parables, the ones responding to him--or failing 
to respond--are once again not the woman, but his disciples. So, in all three of the Gospel’s passages which 
correspond to the story of the woman and her daughter, the ones responding to Jesus--or failing to respond to him- 
-are not the woman, but his disciples. 

And in fact, it is more accurate to say that in the three corresponding passages, the disciples fail to respond 
than it is to say that they respond. For in 8:18-21, after the disciples' minimal response, Jesus reacts by asking them 
"Don't you put it together yet?" In 7:17-23, after they respond to his parable by asking him feebly what it means, 
he reacts by asking, "Are you still not putting it together?" And in 14:39-40, when Jesus returns for a second time 
to find his disciples asleep, they do not know what to say to him at all. 

So, the first ray of light that the three corresponding passages cast on the incident of the woman and her 
daughter is this. They all contrast that woman with the disciples. The woman spontaneously responds to Jesus on 
the same level on which he had addressed her. But the disciples, on the other hand, never respond to him 
spontaneously on his level. On the contrary, in 8:18-21, they need to have the minimal answers "twelve" and "seven" 
dragged out of them. In 7:17-23, they need to ask Jesus what he means by his parable. And in 14:39-40, they have 
nothing to say at all. Quite a difference from the astute woman, who gets his parable immediately and responds to 
it in kind. 

And the second ray of light that the three corresponding passages cast on the incident of the woman and her 
daughter is this. They all contrast Jesus' reactions to the disciples’ responses with his reaction to the woman's 
response. In 8:18-21 and 7:17-23, Jesus is exasperated with his disciples at their failure to put things together. And 
in 14:39-40, he seems to just give up on them altogether. But in 7:24-30, he is so impressed with the woman's 
response that he says it has resulted in the expulsion of a demon from her daughter. He never says anything like 
this about any responses from his disciples, but he does say it about this woman. His disciples supposedly belong 
to the chosen nation of the one true God, and supposedly worship that one true God, and supposedly practice the 
one true religion. But they come nowhere close to measuring up to this woman who does not belong to the true 
God's chosen nation, and does not worship the one true God, and does not practice the one true religion. There 


is something she has that they do not. And the question then becomes, what is that something? 


If we consider the woman's response itself, we can perhaps get some idea. First of all, what we see is the extent to 
which it mirrors the words of Jesus. For Jesus had said to her, "It is not right to take the children's bread and throw 


it to the dogs." And she responds with what is very nearly a mirror image of Jesus’ structure. He starts with the 
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children's bread and finishes with the dogs; she starts with the dogs and finishes with the children's bread. Where 
he says, "It is not right to take the children's bread and throw it to the dogs," she says, "Even the dogs down under 
the table eat some of the children's crumbs." So, she uses the same two elements in her remark that Jesus had used 
in his--the children's bread, and dogs--and with them she creates a structure which is a mirror image of Jesus’. 

This repetition by the woman of Jesus' own terms is highlighted by the passage 14:39-40, when Jesus is in the 
garden with his disciples. For there in the garden, Jesus is reported to pray "in the same terms" [ton auton logon]. 
But that passage, 14:39-40, occurs in the sixth major structural segment of the Gospel, and that segment is 
symmetrically related to the second segment, in which the woman makes her remark to Jesus. Then, within the 
parallel development of those two structural segments, the second and the sixth, the story of the woman's remark 
in 7:24-30 corresponds to the passage 14:39-40, and to the reference there to "the same terms." So, by relating these 
two passages to each other, the Gospel According to Mark emphasizes the fact that in 7:24-30, the woman replies 
to Jesus "in the same terms" as he had used to her. 

But there is also something else which is interesting about the two remarks. Jesus' remark is carefully crafted, 
and so is the woman's. For if we take just the heart of Jesus' remark, "to take the children's bread and throw it to 
the dogs," we see something very interesting. In Greek, it begins with the verb "take," and ends with the verb 
"throw." It doesn't do that in English, but it does in Greek. And the two verbs "take" and "throw" are very interesting 
in Greek, for they are very nearly mirror images of each other. "Take" in Greek is Jabein, and "throw" in Greek is 
balein. So, what Jesus creates in his remark is a symmetry composed of the first and last words, lJabein...balein. 
And when the woman then responds by creating a structure which mirrors the structure of Jesus’ remark, she is 
showing that she recognized his use of symmetry and is replicating it in her own way. She is not using first and 
last words which are symmetrical to each other. But she is using a structure which is symmetrical to Jesus’. She is, 
in effect, saying, "If you can use symmetry, I can too. But I'll just do it by involving your remark in my symmetry." 

And that is not all the woman does. She also gives her total response a fully symmetrical structure, which is 
something even Jesus had not done with his. For she begins her response with the word for "dogs," and she ends 
it with the word for "children." In the middle of her response, she locates the verb for "eat." And on either side of 
that verb, she places a prepositional phrase. Immediately before the verb, she has the phrase "down under the table" 
[hypokato tes trapezes]. And immediately after the verb, she has the phrase "some of the crumbs" [apo ton psichion]. 
As a result, the woman's complete response takes the form "the dogs" + hypokato tes trapezes + "eat" + apo ton 
psichion + "the children." 

What Jesus had begun, then, in his remark, the woman takes and runs with. He had introduced a parable 
involving children, bread, and dogs, and she stayed with that parable in her response. He had introduced a reliance 
on symmetry between labein and balein, and she took that symmetry and built on it. She crafted a response which 
was fully symmetrical in itself and which, taken together with Jesus’ initial remark, created a symmetrical dialogue. 
In short, she beat Jesus at his own game. And it is her ability to do this which seems so to impress Jesus. This 
woman is good. She can speak. And she can speak well. 


But why should that make a demon decide to leave the woman's daughter? 
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Some fifteen or so years before the composition of the Gospel According to Mark, the Apostle Paul had written in 


chapter twelve of his First Letter to the Corinthians-- 


There are different kinds of gifts, 
but they all come from the same spirit. 


To one the spirit gives the ability to speak wisely... 


And the Gospel According to Mark makes it clear that its Jesus has precisely this gift. Time and again in this 
Gospel, Jesus' remarks demonstrate the characteristics of "wise speech," [logos sophias]. Time and again, his speech 
is concise, parabolic, and structured with symmetries and parallelisms--just as is the Gospel According to Mark 
itself. All these are traditional characteristics of "wise speech" or proverbs. 

But here in the seventh chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, it is not just Jesus who demonstrates "wise 
speech." It is not just Jesus who speaks concisely, parabolically, and symmetrically with his remark, "It is not right 
to take the children's bread and throw it to the dogs." In fact, in this incident in the seventh chapter of the Mark 
Gospel, Jesus is outperformed when it comes to "speaking wisely." And he is outperformed by the woman whose 
daughter has a demon. For that woman also speaks concisely and parabolically and symmetrically in her answer, 
"Even the dogs down under the table eat some of the children's crumbs." And she does it under constraints which 
Jesus has created. For when he begins speaking, there are no set rules. And he makes up the rules as he goes along, 
in what he says. He says, in effect, "Let's speak concisely here, and in a parable involving children, dogs, and bread, 
and let's do it in a symmetrical way." Jesus, in this story, sets all the terms. And the woman accepts his terms and 
outperforms him anyway. She speaks concisely, and in the very same parabolic imagery that Jesus had chosen-- 
children, dogs, and bread. And she does it in a way that is far more symmetrical than was Jesus’ remark, and that 
even incorporates Jesus’ original remark into the general pattern of a symmetrical dialogue. If Jesus spoke wisely, 
the woman did even better. 

But as Paul had written in his First Letter to the Corinthians, speaking wisely is a gift which is given by the 
holy spirit. And if one has the ability to speak wisely, then that person must have received that ability from the 
holy spirit. 

So, when Jesus hears the woman's reply, what impresses him is not just her conciseness of expression. And it 
is not just her use of a parable whose terms he himself had set. And it is not even her ability to outperform him in 
her symmetry of construction. What impresses Jesus is all those things, and more. It is the fact that this woman 
is demonstrating the presence within her of the holy spirit. 

This woman is not Jewish, and she does not live within the Jewish pale--either geographically or culturally or 
genealogically. She is not a member of the chosen nation of the one true God. And she does not worship the one 
true God. And she does not practice the one true religion. 

But she does possess the holy spirit. 

Even when the disciples of Jesus do not. Even when the disciples, who are supposedly members of the chosen 
nation of the one true God, and who supposedly worship the one true God, and who supposedly practice the one 
true religion, do not have the holy spirit, and are pathetically unable to speak wisely, this heathen woman does have 


that spirit, and is therefore able to speak with striking wisdom. 
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And it is that presence of the holy spirit within her to which the demon possessing her daughter reacts, when 
it immediately flushes itself out of the girl. And it is that presence of the holy spirit within the woman to which 
Jesus reacts, when he tells her that the demon has flushed itself out. 

When the hemorrhaging woman in chapter five is saved by her "faith," it is because that faith came from the 
presence of the holy spirit. And when blind Bartimaios in chapter ten is saved by his "faith," it is because that faith 
also came from the presence of the holy spirit. And now, in chapter seven, when the demon flushes itself out of 
the woman's daughter, it is because that demon recognizes in the woman the presence of the same holy spirit. 

That spirit has not come into Jesus' disciples. Even though they are Jewish. Even though they are supposedly 
members of the one true God's chosen people. Even though they are supposedly worshipers of the one true God. 
And even though they are supposedly practitioners of the one true religion. The holy spirit seems not to care for 
all that. Instead, it has chosen to reside in a heathen woman. As the Gospel According to John will say some twenty 
or thirty years later in its chapter three, "The spirit blows where it will." And in this case, it has not blown within 
the pale of the supposedly one true religion. Instead, it has ignored that religion, and has blown into a heathen 
woman, in whom it has manifested itself so impressively through speech that even a demon cannot help but 


recognize it. 


About fifteen years before the composition of the Gospel According to Mark, Paul in his Letter to the Romans, 
chapter nine, had referred to the Jewish Bible's Prophecy of Hosea. Quoting from that prophecy's chapters one 


and two with some apparent license, and interpreting them for his own purposes, Paul in Romans had them say-- 


"Those who were not my people I will call 'my people,’ 
and those who were not loved I will call ‘Beloved’; 

in the very place where it was said to them, 

"You are not my people,’ 

they shall be called sons of the living God." 


And the Gospel According to Mark recalls this prophecy--together with Paul's interpretation of it--in its story 
of the woman in chapter seven, whose daughter is possessed by a demon. For that Greek Syrophoenician woman 
is supposedly not one of the Lord God of Israel's people, and is supposedly not loved by that God. Yet it is in her 
that the spirit of the Lord takes up residence, and through the wisdom of her remark to Jesus that it manifests itself. 

A little later in his Letter to the Romans, chapter ten, Paul referred to the Bible's Prophecy of Isaiah, chapter 
sixty-five. Again, interpreting that chapter's opening verses for his own purposes, Paul quoted the Lord's words 


there as-- 


"I was found by those who were not seeking me; 


to those who were not looking for me I revealed myself." 
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And this prophecy also--along with Paul's interpretation of it--is recalled in the Mark Gospel's story of the 
Greek Syrophoenician woman, who was not looking for the Lord God of Israel, but to whom the spirit of the Lord 
revealed itself anyway. 

But there is more to the message of Paul in his Letter to the Romans. It is not just that the spirit of the Lord 
has been given to heathens in preference to those who are the supposedly chosen people of the Lord. The spirit 


will ultimately be given to the supposedly chosen people, too. For Paul wrote in chapter eleven-- 


Brothers, I do not want you to be ignorant of this mystery, 
lest you be conceited: 

blindness has come upon part of Israel 

until the full number of Gentiles enter in, 


and then all Israel will be saved. 


It is just the reverse of Jesus’ remark to the woman in the seventh chapter of the Gospel According to Mark. 
For Jesus had said, "Let us feed the children first. It is not right to take the children's food and throw it to the dogs." 
But Paul is saying that what is actually happening is that "the dogs" are in fact being fed first. And only after all 
"the dogs" have been fed will "the children" themselves be fed. "The Gentiles," or the heathen, are receiving the 
spirit of God first. And only after they have all received that spirit will the Lord's chosen people finally receive it. 

The Gospel According to Mark represents this sequence in the person of the Syrophoenician woman in chapter 
seven, who receives the spirit of the Lord even before Jesus' disciples do. They, apparently, will have to wait to 
receive it until those outside the pale, like the woman, have received it first. 

But like Paul in his Letter to the Romans, the Gospel According to Mark apparently believes that those within 
the pale of the supposedly true religion will eventually receive the spirit. For in its chapter eleven, it has Jesus curse 
and wither a fig tree for that tree's failure to bear any fruit. And we know that the fig tree represented the 
conventional religion of Jesus’ people, and the failure of that religion to feed anyone. 

But two chapters later, in its chapter thirteen, the Gospel According to Mark returns to the future of the fig 


tree, as an image of the religion of Jesus' people. And there it has Jesus, in predicting the future, say-- 


From the fig tree decipher the clue. 
Whenever its twig becomes tender and it produces leaves, 


be aware that summer is near. 


Like Paul, the Gospel According to Mark apparently clings to the ultimate hope that the one true God's 
supposedly chosen nation, which supposedly worships that one true God, and supposedly practices the one true 
religion, will eventually, like the rest of the world, receive the infusion of the Lord's spirit. The fig tree will 
eventually return to life. But until that time comes, the spirit will appear not in those who supposedly practice the 
one true religion, but in those whom that religion considers to be heathen. It will appear in people like the 
Syrophoenician woman in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter seven, who powerfully impresses both Jesus 


and a demon with what Jesus refers to as "this remark." 
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Chapter 40 


A Camel 


Synopsis 


One striking aspect of what the Gospel According to Mark calls "the kingdom of God" is that it apparently has to 
be "entered." It seems to require some sort of transition. It does not seem to be merely the everyday world in which 
we normally live. Instead, it seems to be something else. It seems to be some kind of alternative to normal, 
ordinary, everyday life. 

As a result, one doesn't participate in “the kingdom of God” without experiencing a noticeable change. "The 
kingdom of God" is not our everyday world, and getting into it from our everyday world seems to require some 
sort of noticeable transition. 

Both the letters of Paul and the Gospel According to Mark seem to be agreed that what this transition involves 
is removing oneself from the normal, ordinary, everyday world. 

And that is such a difficult process that it can only be represented as “tasting death” According to this Gospel, 
it is only undergoing the equivalent of death that gets one into "the kingdom of God." Nothing else can do it. 


Details 


In the tenth chapter of the Gospel According to Mark, a certain man runs up to Jesus, falls to his knees, and asks, 
"What may I do in order that I may inherit lasting life?" Jesus winds up telling him, "Go and sell whatever you have 
and give it to the poor people...and come follow me." But the man, the Gospel says, is dejected by Jesus' remark, 
and goes off in misery because "he was someone who had much wealth." A few moments later, Jesus tells his 
disciples, "It is less trouble for a camel to go through the eye of the needle than for a rich man to go into the kingdom 
of God." 

This incident raises a number of questions which have been lying fallow for most of the Gospel According to 
Mark, and a couple of new questions which have not occurred before in this Gospel at all. The first question which 
has been lying fallow is, what does Jesus mean by "following" him? The second is, what does he mean by "the 
kingdom of God"? And the third is, just how is one supposed to go about getting into that "kingdom"? Then the 
new questions which have not occurred before are first, what makes it so difficult for a rich person to get into the 


"kingdom," and second, what does all this have to do with a camel, anyway? 
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One striking aspect of what the Gospel According to Mark calls "the kingdom of God" is that it apparently has to 
be "entered." It seems to require some sort of transition. It does not, therefore, seem to be merely the everyday 
world in which we normally live. Instead, it seems to be something else. It seems to be some kind of alternative to 
normal, ordinary, everyday life. So, in the tenth chapter of this Gospel, Jesus speaks four times of "entering" that 
"kingdom." First, in verse fifteen, with the word eiselthe. Next, in verse twenty-three, with the word eiseleusontai. 
After that, in verse twenty-four, with the word eiselthein. And finally, in verse twenty-five, again with the word 
eiselthein. 

In fact, as early as this Gospel's opening chapter, Jesus implies this fact about what he calls "the kingdom of 
God." For he says there, in his opening words, not that he and his hearers are actually in "the kingdom of God" at 
that moment, but merely that "the kingdom of God has drawn near" [eggiken]. He doesn't say that "the kingdom 
of God" has absorbed everything without notice, or that it has consumed everything without notice, or that it has 
assimilated everything without notice, or that it has incorporated everything without notice. Instead, what he says 
is merely that "the kingdom of God" is nearby. And what that nearness seems to mean is that actually participating 
in "the kingdom of God" will still require some sort of transition from the normal, ordinary, everyday life of his 
hearers. "The kingdom of God" may be a state of affairs in which God himself finally has control of everything, 
and finally takes everything into his own hands, and finally runs everything himself. But one doesn't participate 
in that state of affairs without experiencing a noticeable change. "The kingdom of God" is not our everyday world, 
and getting into it from our everyday world seems to require some sort of noticeable transition 


But what sort of transition could that be? And how does one experience it? 


In the Gospel According to Mark's chapter ten, after the man goes off in misery, because he was someone who had 
much wealth, Jesus immediately tells his disciples, "How dyspeptically [dyskolos] will those who have wealth enter 
into the kingdom of God." He doesn't say that they will not enter "the kingdom of God" at all, but he does say that 
they will not enjoy the experience of entering it. Then he adds, "how distasteful [dyskolon] it is to enter into the 
kingdom of God." And he follows this with the parable of the camel. So, whatever entering "the kingdom of God" 
is like, the Gospel According to Mark tells us one thing. The experience is apparently not very pleasant. But the 
question is, what makes it so unpleasant? 

The Gospel passage which refers to the camel actually runs from 10:17 through 10:31, with the reference to the 
camel itself occurring in verses 10:24b-25. But in this Gospel's general pattern of bilateral symmetry, the passage 
10:17-31 corresponds to the earlier passage 4:4-20. And within that passage 4:4-20, the verse which corresponds 
to the camel reference in 10:24b-25 is very interesting. It is the verse 4:11, in which Jesus tells his disciples, "To you 
has been given the mystery of the kingdom of God; but to those outside, everything happens in parables." And 
this has an immediate resonance with verses 10:24b-25, in which Jesus tells the disciples, "How distasteful it is to 
go into the kingdom of God; it is less trouble for a camel to go through the eye of the needle than for a rich man to 
go into the kingdom of God." In both cases, 10:24b-25 and 4:11, there is a contrast between being inside "the 
kingdom of God" and being outside of it. In 10:24b-25, the rich man is stuck outside the way a camel would be 
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stuck outside the eye of a needle. And in 4:11, those to whom everything happens in parables are, like the rich 
man in 10:24b-25, stuck outside "the kingdom of God" as well. 

But in chapter ten, the disciples go on to ask, "In that case, who can be saved?" And Jesus answers, "For human 
power impossible, but not for divine; everything is possible for God." And corresponding to this statement by 


Jesus in chapter ten is the verse in chapter four in which he quotes from the Prophecy of Isaiah-- 


That no matter how much they look, they may not see, 
and no matter how much they listen, they may not understand; 
so that there not be a time when they may turn around 


and it may be removed from them. 


The Phillips New Testament translates these last two lines, "lest haply they should turn again, and it should be 
forgiven them." The New American Bible translates them, "lest perhaps they repent and be forgiven." The New 
English Bible translates them, "otherwise they might turn to God and be forgiven." And the Good News Bible says, 
"For if they did, they might turn to God and he would forgive them." 

But the passage to which the Gospel According to Mark refers here is Isaiah 6:9-10, which actually reads, "and 
they will turn and be healed." It does not mention God, as the New English Bible and the Good News Bible do. 
And it does not mention being forgiven, as all the translations of the Mark text do. Instead, the text in Isaiah 
mentions being healed [rph]. 

But the Gospel According to Mark departs from Isaiah by substituting something else for being healed. And 
the word it substitutes for being healed is the Greek word aphethe, which is usually translated "be forgiven." But 


does that translation really get at what the word aphethe and its cognates mean in the Gospel According to Mark? 


When the Gospel According to Mark opens, John the Baptist in chapter one, verse four, announces "an immersion 
of metanoia for the aphesin of sins." The word aphesin is a cognate of Mark 4:12's aphethe. And "the aphesin of 
sins" is usually translated as "the forgiveness of sins." 

But later in that same chapter, in verse eighteen, the Gospel says that Simon and Andrew, aphentes their nets, 
followed Jesus. The word aphentes is also a cognate of aphethe and aphesin. And it doesn't seem to make much 
sense to say that they "forgave" their nets in order to follow him. 

Similarly, in the same chapter one's verse thirty-one, the Gospel says that a fever apheken Simon's mother-in- 
law. Again, apheken is a cognate of aphethe, aphesin, and aphentes. And again, it doesn't seem to make much sense 
to say that Simon's mother-in-law's fever "forgave" her. It seems that something else must be going on. And the 
pattern continues. 

In chapter seven, verse eight, for example, Jesus tells some Pharisees that they have aphentes God's 
commandment. And it certainly doesn't seem to make much sense to say that the Pharisees have "forgiven" God's 
commandment. 

In chapter thirteen, verse two, Jesus says that "there will not even aphethe here a stone upon a stone that has 


not been razed." And it doesn't seem to make much sense to say that a stone will not be "forgiven." 
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Later in that same chapter thirteen's verse thirty-four, Jesus describes a man as having apheis his house. Again, 
apheis is a cognate of aphethe, aphesin, aphentes, and apheken. And it doesn't seem to make much sense to say that 
the man has "forgiven" his house. 

Finally, in chapter fifteen, verse thirty-seven, Jesus on the cross is said to have apheis aloud cry. And it doesn't 
seem to make much sense to say that he has "forgiven" a loud cry. 

So, for aphethe, aphesin, aphentes, apheken, and apheis to be translated successfully, there must be a kernel of 
meaning common to them all, which applies not only to sins, but also to fishing nets, to fevers, to commandments, 
to stones, to houses, and to loud cries. And the question is, what could that common kernel of meaning possibly 
be? 

When we notice how the cognates of aphethe are usually translated in those other contexts, we get some idea. 

Taking the Good News Bible's, the New American Bible's, and the New English Bible's translations, for 
example, we find that in 1:18, Simon and Andrew are not normally said to have "forgiven" their nets, but to have 
"left" or "abandoned" them. In 1:31, Simon's mother-in-law's fever is not normally said to have "forgiven" her, but 
to have "left" her. In 7:8, the Pharisees are not normally said to have "forgiven" God's commandment, but to have 
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"put it aside," "disregarded" it, or "neglected" it. In 13:2, the stone is not normally said to have been "forgiven" but 
to have been "left." In 13:34, the man is not normally said to have "forgiven" his house, but to have "gone away" 
from it, or to have "left" it. And in 15:37, Jesus is not normally said to have "forgiven" a loud cry, but to have "died 
with" it, "uttered" it, or "given" it. 

As a result, what those prominent translations seem to recognize as a kernel of meaning common to the 
cognates of aphethe is principally the idea of physical departure, separation, removal, or absence, and secondarily 
by extension, the idea of mental or psychological departure, separation, removal, or absence. 

So, in 1:18, Simon and Andrew physically separate themselves from their nets. In 13:2, those who raze the 
temple stones then physically depart from them. In 13:34, the man physically departs from his house. In 1:31, 
Simon's mother-in-law's fever can be said in a sense to physically depart from her. In 15:37, Jesus in a sense can 
be said to physically separate his loud cry from himself. In 7:8, the Pharisees can be said in a sense to have 
psychologically departed from God's commandment. And in 1:4, "the aphesin of sins" can be understood as a sort 
of physical removal of those sins. 

In fact, this notion of physically removing sins and physically dismissing them seems to have survived at least 
until the year 325 AD [or CE] in the Christian Church. For in that year the Church leaders, at the First Council of 
Nicaea, listed as one of the tenets of Christian doctrine, "the remission of sins" [remissionem peccatorum in Latin]. 
And the term "remission" preserves the notion of physical removal or separation in its sense of "sending something 


away." 


With this common kernel of meaning, then, as physical departure, separation, removal, or absence, the other uses 
of aphethe and its cognates in the Gospel According to Mark seem to fall into place. 

In 1:20, James and John aphentes their father, just as Simon and Andrew in 1:18 aphentes their nets. And in 
both cases, it makes sense to translate aphentes as "having left behind," and so having created a physical separation 


or absence. 
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In 4:36, the disciples aphentes the crowd. And again, it makes sense to translate aphentes as "having left behind," 
or "having sent away," and so having created a physical separation or absence. 

In 8:13, Jesus apheis the Pharisees. And again, it makes sense to translate apheis as "having left behind," and 
so having created a physical separation or absence. 

In 12:12, Jesus' opponents aphentes him and go away. And again, it makes sense to say that they "left him 
behind," and so created a physical separation or absence. 

In 12:19, 12:20, and 12:22, some Sadducees speak of a brother who dies but does not aphe a child, of a first 
brother who dies but does not apheken offspring, and of seven who do not aphekan offspring. And it makes sense 
to say that the brothers do not "leave behind" any offspring, when they create a physical absence by their deaths. 

In 14:50, everyone aphentes Jesus. And it makes sense to say that they have all "left" him, and so have created 
a physical separation or absence from him. 

And finally, in 15:36, someone at Jesus’ cross says, "Aphete, let's see if Elijah comes to take him down." And it 
makes sense to translate this as something like "Stand back," and so create a sense of physical separation and 


distance. 


In 2:5, 2:7, 2:9, and 2:10, the Gospel According to Mark speaks of sins being aphientai, and of the power to aphienai 
sins. And it makes sense to say that the sins are "removed" or "sent away" or "left behind," and that the power is to 
"remove" or "send away" or "leave behind" sins, and so create a physical separation, distance, or absence between 
the sins and the person whose sins they had been. 

The same thing is true in 3:28, when Jesus says that all failures will be aphethesetai from the sons of men, and 
in 3:29, when he says that a person will never have aphesin. In the first case, the failures can be said to be "removed" 
or "sent away" or "left behind"; and in the second, the person can be said never to have separation or liberation 
from his blasphemy against the holy spirit. 

Then in 11:25, Jesus tells his disciples that they aphiete if they have anything against anyone, so that their father 
may aphe their transgressions from them. And it makes sense here to say that the disciples mentally or 
psychologically "leave behind" or "send away" any grudges they hold against anyone else, and so separate or remove 
themselves from those grudges, so that their father may also "leave behind" or "send away" their transgressions 


from them, and so create a sort of physical separation or absence between them and their transgressions. 


But there is one other extension of meaning for the term aphethe and its cognates which is important in the Gospel 
According to Mark. And that is the sense of leaving one free to do something. Not just creating a physical distance, 
separation, or absence from them, but creating an absence of influence or power over them. 

This sense of aphethe occurs in 1:32, when Jesus will not ephien demons to speak. It occurs in 5:19, when he 
will not apheken a previously demonized man to accompany him. It occurs in 5:37, when he will not apheken 
people to follow along with him. It occurs in 7:8, when he tells his opponents that they aphiete a person to do 
nothing for his parents. It occurs in 7:27, when he tells a woman to aphes him first to feed the children. It occurs 


in 10:14, when he tells his disciples to aphete the children to come to him. It occurs in 11:6, when some bystanders 
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aphekan two disciples to take a colt. It occurs in 11:16, when Jesus will not ephien anyone to carry anything through 
the temple. And it occurs in 14:6, when he tells the disciples to aphete the woman who has just anointed him. In 
all these instances, the sense of aphethe and its cognates seems to be that of "leaving one free." 

As a result, the kernel of meaning common to all the uses of aphethe and its cognates in this Gospel seems to 
be the creation of physical or mental distance, separation, or absence, or the removal of prohibiting influence or 
power. 

And with that in mind, we can return to the phrase in chapter four, verse twelve, in which the Gospel alters a 
quotation from Isaiah to read, not "they may turn around and be healed," but "they may turn around and it may 
aphethe from them." The sense of that verse now clearly seems to be, "they may turn around and it may be removed 
from them." 

But in that case, the question then becomes, just what is this "it" that may be removed from them? And why is 


having "it" removed so important? 


If we recall that the altered quotation from Isaiah appears in the Gospel's chapter four, verse twelve, we may be able 
to get some clue. For immediately preceding that verse is 4:11, which corresponds to the parable in chapter ten 
about the camel and the eye of the needle. And the verse 4:11 leaves people stuck outside "the kingdom of God," 
just as the camel in 10:24b-25 is stuck outside the eye of the needle. 

But if the camel is ever to go through "the eye of the needle"--or any narrow passageway at all, for that matter- 
-the first thing that has to be done is obvious. The camel has to be unloaded. It has to be unpacked. It has to have 
its freight removed. It has to be physically separated from its load. For as a pack animal, or a beast of burden, a 
camel is typically loaded with packs, baggage, or freight of some sort. And those packs, baggage, or freight, 
extending from the camel's sides, effectively increase the camel's width, and increase the difficulty which the camel 
will have in fitting through narrow passageways. So, if the camel is to have any chance at all of fitting through such 
passageways, then it will first have to have its packs, baggage, or freight removed. There is simply no other way. 
And the "it" that is to be removed in 4:12 must somehow correspond to the packs, baggage, or freight of a camel. 

But what could the "it" possibly be which would correspond to those packs, baggage, or freight? 

The disciple Peter seems to have some idea. For he immediately says to Jesus in chapter ten, in a verse which 
corresponds to the quotation from Isaiah in 4:12, "See, we have left [aphekamen] everything and have followed 
you." And this recalls Jesus' words of a few verses earlier, spoken to the man who had great wealth. For Jesus had 
told that man, "Go and sell whatever you have and... come follow me." And it was this very remark of Jesus’ that 
the rich man found so hard to take--so "distasteful," in fact, that he couldn't do it, and couldn't enter "the kingdom 
of God." 

So, we finally know now what makes entry into "the kingdom of God" so unpleasant. It requires one to shed 
everything one has, as a camel to go through a narrow passageway would have to shed its entire load. And Jesus 
in chapter ten, following Peter's remark, spells this out. For he refers there to leaving [apheken] "a house or brothers 
or sisters or a mother or a father or children or land." Leaving not just physical possessions, like wealth or houses 
or land--although it clearly includes that. But even leaving one's own relatives. Even leaving one's own immediate 


family. 
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Of course, that would be distasteful. Of course, it would be unpleasant. Of course, it would be difficult. But 
why would it be necessary? Why, in order to fit into "the kingdom of God," would one have to have not only all 
one's physical wealth removed, but even all one's own family connections as well? And is there anything else that 


would have to be removed? 


The parable of the camel occurs in this Gospel's third major structural segment, which runs from 8:22b through 
10:52. Corresponding to that segment in terms of symmetrical placement is the fifth major structural segment, 
which runs from 12:37b through 14:9. And those two segments develop in ways which are parallel to each other. 
As a result, within the parallel development of those segments, the passage containing the parable of the camel, 
which runs from 10:17 through 10:31, corresponds to the verse 13:31. And that verse, 13:31, is very interesting. 
Because it contains an important clue as to why entry into "the kingdom of God" requires the prior removal, not 
only of all one's physical wealth, but also of all one's family connections. For in the verse 13:31, Jesus tells his 
disciples that "The sky and the earth will pass away, but my words will by no means pass away." 

This contrast between things that will pass away and things that will not pass away recalls the Apostle Paul's 
contrast between what he called "the flesh" [sarks] and what he called "the spirit" [pneuma], in his Letter to the 
Romans, chapter eight, some fifteen years perhaps before the Gospel According to Mark was written. For by "the 
flesh" Paul referred there to everything that would pass away. And by "the spirit," he referred to everything that 
would not pass away. Or, as he put it himself, "The goal [phronema] of the flesh is death, but the goal of the spirit 
is life..." 

In other words, what the Apostle Paul meant by "the flesh" seems clearly to be what the Gospel According to 
Mark meant by "the sky and the earth." They both seem to have meant the normal, ordinary, everyday world, 
which is destined inevitably to pass away. And it is this normal, ordinary, everyday world from which one must be 
liberated in order to enter what the Mark Gospel calls "the kingdom of God." It is the normal, ordinary, everyday 
world which keeps one stuck outside that "kingdom." 

So, when Jesus, in the Gospel According to Mark, goes to pray, in order to contact "the kingdom of God," he 
does not go to pray in the normal, ordinary, everyday world. Instead, he goes out away from that world. He goes 
out away from civilization into nature. He goes out alone by himself into isolation. And he goes out at night. In 
the Gospel According to Mark, Jesus never prays indoors. He never prays in the company of others. And he never 
prays during the day. For all that would leave him in the normal, ordinary, everyday world. But instead of praying 
in that world, Jesus in this Gospel always prays outdoors, away from civilization. He always prays off alone by 
himself, in isolation. And he always prays at night. 

Toward the end of this Gospel's chapter one, for example, Jesus gets up "very early, when it was still night" [proi 
ennucha lian] and goes out into "an uninhabited place" [eremon topon] to pray, where his disciples have to hunt 
him down [katedioxen] and find [heuron] him. Toward the end of chapter six, the disciples leave in a boat, Jesus 
sends the crowd away, he goes up a mountain [eis to oros] to pray, and evening falls [opsias genomenes]. Then in 
chapter fourteen, evening has fallen again [opsias genomenes], Jesus and his disciples have gone out to the Mount 
of Olives [exelthon eis to oros ton elaion], and have arrived at a place there called Gethsemani, where Jesus leaves 


his disciples behind and goes off by himself to pray. 
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Paul had pointed out in his Letter to the Romans, chapter eight, that in order to be intent on "the things of the 
spirit" [ta tou pneumatos], it is necessary to separate oneself from "the things of the flesh" [ta tes sarkos]. And he 
had written in his Letter to the Philippians, chapter three, perhaps some ten or so years before the Gospel According 
to Mark, that in order to participate in the "citizenship of heaven" [politeuma en ouranois] it is necessary not to be 
like "those who focus on earthly things" [hoi ta epigeia phronountes]. Then the Gospel According to Mark depicts 
Jesus as doing exactly that when he goes off to pray. He separates himself from "the things of the flesh"--the normal, 
ordinary, everyday daylight world of civilization and society--by praying outdoors, in isolation, at night. And by 
praying outdoors, in isolation, at night, he does not focus on "earthly things." 

So, the letters of Paul and the Gospel According to Mark clearly seem to be agreed that, in order to participate 
in a world which will not pass away, it is necessary to remove oneself from the normal, ordinary, everyday world, 
which will pass away. And that normal, ordinary, everyday world includes--as the Gospel According to Mark 
points out in its tenth chapter--not only wealth, but also houses, brothers, sisters, mothers, fathers, children, and 
land. Not only physical possessions, but family connections as well. 

And yet, the Gospel According to Mark puts the matter in terms somewhat different from Paul's. For Paul 
contrasts the earth with the sky. And the Mark Gospel lumps the earth and the sky together. Paul equates "earthly 
things" with "the things of the flesh," which will pass away, and contrasts those things with "heaven" or "the 
heavens," which he equates with "the things of the spirit," which will not pass away. But the Gospel According to 
Mark lumps heaven and earth together as things which will pass away and contrasts those things with what Jesus 
in 13:31 calls "my words." 

And by changing to a different image from that of Paul's earth-versus-sky contrast, the Gospel According to 
Mark manages to introduce a significant notion. It manages to introduce, as its image of the things which do not 
pass away, the concept of "the word." And then, where Paul simply spoke of a "citizenship in heaven," the Gospel 
According to Mark can spell out what that citizenship means. It means listening to celestial conversation. It means 
receiving communiques from "the kingdom of God." And in order to listen to that conversation, and in order to 
receive those communiques, one must remove oneself from the normal, ordinary, everyday world. One must 
remove oneself from what this Gospel calls "the sky and the earth." One must shed everything. 

That is why the removal of all those "burdens" is necessary--wealth, houses, brothers, sisters, mothers, fathers, 
children, and land. No matter how "distasteful" the process is. No matter how dyspeptic it makes rich people to 
undergo it. No matter how difficult and unpleasant it is for everyone. In spite of all that, it has to be done. Because 


it is the only way to listen to celestial conversation, and to receive communiques from "the kingdom of God." 


In the Gospel According to Mark's general pattern of bilateral symmetry, as we have seen, the passage which 
includes the parable of the camel, 10:17-31, corresponds to the earlier passage 4:4-20. And in that earlier passage, 
the image of the "word" appears again as a parabolic representation of communiques from "the kingdom of God." 

For there in chapter four of the Gospel, Jesus delivers a parable involving a man who sows seed. Then he quotes 
Isaiah in the altered form of 4:12. And then he explains the parable to his disciples, because "the mystery of the 
kingdom of God" has been given to them. And what he tells the disciples when he explains the parable to them is 


that what the sower in the parable sows is "the word" [ton logon]. This is the same term he will use again in 13:31, 
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when he says that "my words [logoi] will by no means pass away," and contrasts his "words" with "the sky and the 
earth," which will pass away. 

But in chapter four, Jesus doesn't just explain to his disciples the meaning of what the sower sows, as "the word." 
He also explains to them the meaning of the various threats to the seed, or to "the word." In the parable, those 
threats are birds, the sun, and thorns. And Jesus explains the birds to mean "Satan" or "the satan," the sun to mean 


Wow 


trouble or persecution, and thorns to mean "the anxieties about this life," "the deceitfulness of wealth," and "all 
other kinds of cravings." 

As a result, we now have an even longer list of items which must be removed from human "camels" if they are 
to pass into "the kingdom of God," where celestial communiques will habitually guide their lives. The list of items 
that must be removed now includes not just wealth, houses, brothers, sisters, mothers, fathers, children, and land. 
It now also includes "Satan" or "the satan," and trouble or persecution, and all sources of anxiety, and every kind of 
craving. In other words, what is becoming clear is that the soul must be completely at peace and quiet in order 
consistently to hear celestial conversation and consistently to have its course directed by communiques from "the 
kingdom of God." 

But there is one more interesting aspect to Jesus’ explanation of the parable of the sower. For when Jesus 
explains the threat represented by the sun in the parable, he doesn't just identify it as "trouble or persecution." In 
fact, he identifies it as "trouble or persecution because of the word" [dia ton logon]. It is trouble or persecution that 
develops because one's life is being directed and guided by communiques from "the kingdom of God." 

But it is not only that. It is trouble or persecution that "trips up" people, or "snares" them [skandalizontai]. 
And this raises the question, why this mixing of metaphors? Why represent communiques from "the kingdom of 
God" as "the word," and then represent failure to listen to that "word" as being "tripped up" or "snared"? Why not 
represent failure to listen to the word as "going deaf"? Or even as "being stubborn"? But "being tripped up" or 
"snared"? How can that be a way of failing to respond to communiques from "the kingdom of God"? 

The answer must be that "the word" impels one to go somewhere. "The word" makes one walk. It gives one 
direction. But the question is, where? Where does "the word" impel one to go? Where do communiques from 
"the kingdom of God" send one? 

The Gospel According to Mark provides two answers. First, "the word" impels one to follow Jesus. And second, 


where it impels one to follow him is into "the kingdom of God." 


In the Gospel's chapter one, for example, just after Jesus announces that "the kingdom of God has drawn near," he 
invites Simon and Andrew to "come after me" [deute opiso mou]. And they respond by "following" him 
[ekolouthesan auto]. Then Jesus immediately "calls" James and John, and they in turn go off "after him" [opiso 
autou]. And early in chapter two, he tells Levi to "follow me" [akolouthei moi]. And Levi does [ekolouthesen auto]. 

But where is all this "going after" Jesus and "following" him to lead? Where is Jesus going? And where will 
those who "go after" him and "follow" him wind up? 

In chapter nine, the Gospel provides an answer. For there Jesus speaks to his disciples about going "into life" 
[eis ten zoen] and "into the kingdom of God" [eis ten basileian tou theou]. But these entries into "life" and into "the 


kingdom of God," he says, are not guaranteed. Because people can be "tripped up" or "snared" on their way in, and 
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not make it in at all. So, Jesus, in the Gospel's chapter nine, says that a person's hand can "trip him up" or "snare" 
him [skandalize], and keep him from going into life. And that a person's foot can "trip him up" or "snare" him and 
keep him from going into life. And that even a person's eye can "trip him up" or "snare" him and keep him from 
going into the kingdom of God. So, Jesus tells his disciples that if one of their hands does "trip them up" or "snare" 
them, they should cut it off in order to get free from the snare. And that if one of their feet does "trip them up" or 
"snare" them, they should cut it off in order to get free from the snare. And that if one of their eyes does "trip them 
up" or "snare" them, they should throw it out in order to get free from the snare. Because otherwise they will 
remain snared and will not get into "life" or "the kingdom of God." 

And this effectively adds still more items to the list of things which must be removed from human "camels" if 
they are successfully to pass into "the kingdom of God." Not only must wealth and houses and brothers and sisters 
and fathers and mothers and children and land and "Satan" or "the satan" and trouble and persecution and anxiety 
and cravings all be left behind, and not allowed to interfere with one's reception of "the word." But even one's own 
hands and feet and eyes may also have to be left behind as well, in order to permit one habitually to be guided and 
directed by "the word" that one hears in "the kingdom of God." 


And even that is not all. 


The parable of the camel occurs in the passage 10:17-31, within the Gospel According to Mark's third major 
structural segment. And that third major structural segment runs from 8:22b-10:52. But within that segment's 
own internal pattern of bilateral symmetry, the passage 10:17-22 corresponds to the passage 9:14-26. And the 
passage 10:23-31 corresponds to the passage 9:1-13. So altogether, the passage 10:17-31, which includes the parable 
of the camel, corresponds to the passage 9:1-26. And in that passage in chapter nine, Jesus, in the presence of three 
of his disciples, is transformed--or, as the Gospel puts it, "metamorphosed" [metemorphothe]. Then he casts a 
demon out of a boy. 

Summarized like that, of course, the two passages seem to have very little in common. But in their details, they 
are actually very similar. In both 10:17-22 and 9:14-26, for example, a character is referred to as "one" [heis]. In 
both cases, someone "asks" something. In chapter nine, Jesus does [eperotesen]; and in chapter ten, someone else 
does [eperota]. In both cases, Jesus is addressed as "teacher" [didaskale]. In both cases, Jesus answers in couplets. 
In chapter nine, the couplet is built on the phrase "how long" [heos pote]; and in chapter ten, on the term "good" 
[agathon and agathos]. In both cases, something has been happening for a long time. In chapter nine, "from 
childhood" [ek paidiothen]; and in chapter ten, "from youth" [ek neotetos]. Finally, chapter nine mentions "many 
people" [pollous]; and chapter ten mentions "many" possessions [polla]. 

Similarly, in both 10:23-31 and 9:1-13, Jesus uses his distinctive oath, "Amen." In both passages, he refers to 
"the kingdom of God." Both passages mention something "being possible" [dynatai]. In both passages, the disciple 
Peter speaks up. In both passages, Peter mentions "us" [hemas and hemeis]. In both passages, Peter receives a 
response. Both passages speak of seeing and of isolation with Jesus; for in chapter nine, the disciples "see only Jesus 
with them," and in chapter ten, Peter tells Jesus, "See, we have left everything and have followed you." Both passages 
mention the future: first, "when the son of man is stood back up from the dead," and second, "the coming age." 


And in both passages, Jesus mentions "no one." 
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But what does all that have to do with the camel? 

We have already seen that entering "the kingdom of God" and receiving communiques from it can mean 
leaving behind one's wealth, houses, brothers, sisters, mother, father, children, land, "Satan" or "the satan," trouble 
or persecution, anxieties, cravings, and even hands, feet, and eyes. But now, in the symmetrical correspondence 
between these two passages, we learn even more. 

First, in the paired verses 10:25 and 9:3 we find confirmation of our conclusion about the camel. For we earlier 
concluded that, if the camel is ever to go through "the eye of the needle," it will first have to be unpacked, and 
unloaded, and have its freight removed. It will first have to be physically separated from its load. And the camel 
verse's corresponding verse 9:3 powerfully reinforces that image. For it says that Jesus’ clothing became "whiter 
than any cleaning process on earth could make it." But it really says more than that. For the word that is translated 
"cleaning process" does not refer to washing. The clothes in question would not have been washed. Instead, they 
would have been treated a good deal more drastically. The word for the cleaning process is gnapheus. And it does 
not mean the clothes were washed. It means the clothes were scraped. 

Then, In the paired verses 10:24 and 9:2, things do not get any easier. For there we see the astonished disciples 
from 10:24, who are told that going into "the kingdom of God" is an unpleasant experience, now being forced by 
Jesus in 9:2 to climb a "towering" mountain" [horos hypselon]. 

And in the paired verses 10:23 and 9:1, things get even worse than that. We find out even more clearly just 
how unpleasant entry into "the kingdom of God" can be. For where 10:23 calls it merely "distasteful," 9:1 is much 
stronger. It actually uses the term "tasting death." 

So, the pain of entering "the kingdom of God" has now become the ultimate pain. Not just the pain of being 
scraped free of everything. And not just the pain of being forced to climb a towering mountain. But the ultimate 
pain of "tasting death." If one wishes to hear celestial communiques, one will not only have to be willing to have 
oneself scraped free of everything. And one will not only have to be willing, in addition to being scraped free, to 
go through the grueling experience of being forced to climb a towering mountain. But once having been scraped 
free, and once having been forced to climb that mountain, then one must still go the last final step. One must still 
be willing to "taste death." Not only to give up one's possessions, and to give up one's family, and one's 
preoccupations, and even one's body parts. But to go the whole way. To start all over again from the beginning. 
Without any relics or souvenirs from one's past. And to get there in the most painful way possible. To get there 
by actually "tasting death." 

It is not a matter of leading a moral life, for the rich man in chapter ten had already done that. He had already 
been keeping all the commandments, he said. And he had already been keeping them all from his youth. But he 
still could not enter "the kingdom of God" and receive celestial communiques. Because he was unwilling to 
undergo the equivalent of death. And it is only undergoing the equivalent of death that gets one into "the kingdom 
of God." Nothing else can do it. Not even keeping all the commandments. And not even keeping them all one's 
life. 

But once one has undergone the experience, once one has "left everything and followed" Jesus, as the disciple 
Peter puts it in chapter ten, and once one has experienced the pain of dying and starting all over again, leaving all 
the past behind, what happens then? What is life in "the kingdom of God" like? What goes on there? What does 


one experience there? 
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The Gospel According to Mark gives us some idea. For in its chapter ten, in 10:26, the disciples go on to ask 
Jesus, "Who then can be saved?" And Jesus answers them in 10:27 that what is humanly impossible is divinely 
possible. But corresponding to that remark, in the third segment's pattern of internal bilateral symmetry, are the 
verses 9:5-7, in which the disciple Peter proposes to commemorate a vision of Jesus in conversation with Moses 
and Elijah, by erecting on the spot of the vision three shrines. And corresponding to this suggestion by Peter is 
Jesus' remark about something being impossible for human power to accomplish. In other words, no human deed 
can adequately respond to an experience such as the vision the disciples in chapter nine had just had. And even 
the Gospel, in 9:6, comments that Peter, in making his proposal, "did not know what to say." 

But then, in 10:27, Jesus immediately adds that the very thing which is humanly impossible is divinely possible. 
If no human deed can adequately respond to an experience such as the disciples’ vision, a divine deed can. And 
corresponding to that statement, in the verse 9:7, is the sudden appearance of a cloud covering the disciples, and 
the sudden sound of a voice within that cloud. The disciples experience a divine deed. 

But not just a single divine deed. They experience a whole series of divine deeds. First, they have seen the 
long-dead Elijah and Moses in conversation with Jesus, then they are covered by a cloud which suddenly appears, 
and then they hear a voice within that cloud. In the passage in chapter nine, then, the disciples come into contact 
with the dead, and feel God's presence in their lives, and hear celestial conversation. In short, they receive a celestial 
communique. They experience "the kingdom of God" from the inside. They see divine power in action and hear 
divine words. And that is what it is like to "be saved," or to be "with God." It is to experience divine power and 
hear divine words in one's life on earth. To be in contact with the dead, to feel God's presence in one's life, and to 
hear celestial conversation. But that requires a prior experience which is the equivalent of death, and which 


involves the removal of all one was and all one had. It requires a prior experience of "tasting death." 


In the Jewish Bible's Book of Job, now thought to have been written sometime between the seventh and fifth 
centuries BC [or BCE], and therefore well before the Gospel According to Mark, the title character is, in a sense, 
unpacked of all his possessions. First, in chapter one, his five hundred yoke of oxen and five hundred asses are 
stolen, and all their herdsmen are killed. Then his seven thousand sheep and all their shepherds are destroyed. 
Then his three thousand camels are stolen, and all their drivers are killed. Then his seven sons and three daughters 
all die. And finally, in chapter two, Job himself is covered with running sores or boils from head to foot. In sum, 
he has been unpacked like a camel. His animals, his servants, his children, and his health have all been taken away. 

But, once Job has been unpacked in that way, an extraordinary thing happens to him. In chapters 38-42 of the 
book, he hears the voice of the Lord himself. And more than that, he actually sees the Lord. For in chapter forty- 
two, Job says to the Lord, "I had heard of you by word of mouth, but now my eye has seen you." 

This recalls an incident in the life of the thirteenth-century AD [or CE] Italian theologian Thomas Aquinas, 
as reported by Joseph Campbell in his book Creative Mythology, chapter nine. Aquinas, in the process of writing 
his great theological opus the Summa Theologica, had been called by Pope Gregory X to a Church Council at Lyons 
in France. On his way, Aquinas had stopped in Naples, and while celebrating Mass there one morning, "was smitten 
with a wonderful change," after which he never wrote another word. When his companion, Brother Reginald of 


Piperno, asked him why he wrote no more, Aquinas answered that "Everything I have written seems to me 
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worthless in comparison with the things I have seen, and which have been revealed to me." He could have been 


quoting the words of Job to the Lord from chapter forty-two of the Biblical book-- 


I have dealt with great things that I do not understand, 
things too wonderful for me, which I cannot know. 

I had heard of you by word of mouth, 

but now my eyes have seen you. 

Therefore I disown what I have said, 


and repent in dust and ashes. 


In the Gospel According to Mark's 6:48, there is a curious statement. Jesus’ disciples are in a boat, at sea, while 
Jesus is alone on the land. But the disciples are having trouble making headway in the boat, because the wind is 
against them. So, Jesus sees the trouble the disciples are having, and goes out to them, by walking on top of the 
water. And then the Gospel makes its curious statement. It says, "He was going to pass them by" [ethelen parelthen 
autous]. But this raises the question, "Why would Jesus go to all the trouble to walk on water to get to his struggling 
disciples in the first place, if once he got to them, he was just going to pass them by? Why in the world would he 
want to pass them by?" The answer is very interesting. Because this was not the first time the people of the Gospel 
According to Mark would have heard of someone walking on water. In fact, they would have been familiar with a 
verse which said of the Lord God that "He alone...treads upon the crests of the sea." And they would also have 
been familiar with words which occur three verses after that--"Should he come near me, I see him not; should he 
pass by, I am not aware of him." So the account of Jesus walking on the sea [epi tes thalasses], with the curious 
intent of passing the disciples by, and with the result that the disciples do not recognize him, would necessarily 
have reminded the Gospel's readers of those two verses with which they were already familiar, in which the Lord 
"treads upon the crests of the sea" and then shortly afterwards "passes by," and "I am not aware of him." And what 
is interesting about those two verses with which the Gospel's readers would have already been familiar is the place 
where those two verses occur. They occur in chapter nine of the Book of Job [verses 8b & 11]. 

In the Gospel According to Mark's 11:5, Jesus has just sent two disciples into a village to find and retrieve a 
tethered colt. The two disciples have entered the village, have found the colt, and are in the process of untethering 
it, when some villagers come up to them and ask them, "What are you doing?" In itself, this seems a natural enough 
thing for people to say--to ask two strange men who are taking away a colt what they think they are doing. But to 
the readers of the Gospel, the question would probably recall something else as well. It would probably recall a 
verse which asks, "Who can say to him, 'What are you doing?" And what is interesting about that verse is the place 
where it occurs. For in fact it occurs in Job 9:12--immediately after the verse "should he pass by, I am not aware of 
him." 

In the Gospel According to Mark's 4:4-20, which is bilaterally symmetrical with the parable of the camel in the 
general pattern of bilateral symmetry, Jesus speaks of plants sprouting among stones and not having roots, of seed 
that falls beside a road, and then of plants sprouting in good soil. But readers of the Gospel would already be 


familiar with those images--a plant whose roots are entwined about a heap of stones, but which is torn up and lies 
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rotting beside the road, while another plant sprouts out of the soil. For that is exactly what one character describes 
in Job 8:17-19. 

Time and again in the Gospel According to Mark, verses appear which would have reminded their readers of 
corresponding verses from the Jewish Bible's Book of Job. In Mark 1:13, for example, Jesus is "with the wild beasts" 
[meta ton therion]; recalling Job 5:23b, "the wild beasts shall be at peace with you." In Mark 2:21-22, Jesus speaks 
of using old wineskins, and of patching up an old garment; recalling Job 13:28, where "he wears out like a leather 
bottle, and like a garment that the moth has consumed." In Mark 11:23, Jesus speaks of telling a mountain to yank 
itself up and dump itself into the sea; recalling both Job 9:4, in which the Lord "removes the mountains before they 
know it; he overturns them in his anger" and Job 28:9, in which "He sets his hand to the flinty rock, and overturns 
the mountains at their foundations." In Mark 11:14, Jesus tells a fig tree, "May no one ever eat fruit from you again"; 
recalling Job 3:7, in which Job curses the night he was born with "May that night be barren; let no joyful outcry 
greet it!" In Mark 11:20, the fig tree has withered "to its roots" [ek rizon]; recalling Job 18:16, where "below, his 
roots dry up, and above, his branches wither." In Mark 13:28, Jesus later speaks of a fig tree whose twigs become 
tender and start putting out leaves; recalling Job 14:7, in which a tree "will sprout again, and its tender shoots will 
not cease." In Mark 14:33, Jesus becomes "distressed and anguished" [erxato ekthambeisthai kai ademonein]; 
recalling Job 15:24, in which "distress and anguish overpower him." In Mark 14:41, Jesus says that “the son of man 
is given over into the hands of sinners’; recalling Job 16:11, in which "God has given me over to the impious; into 
the clutches of the wicked he has cast me." Then in the next verse, Mark 14:42, Jesus says, "the one who hands me 
over has arrived"; recalling Job 16:8, in which "there rises up my traducer." A little later, in Mark 14:65, people spit 
on Jesus and hit him while ordering him to prophesy; recalling both Job 30:10, in which "they do not hesitate to 
spit in my face," and Job 16:10, in which "they smite me on the cheek insultingly." 

But there is, in the Gospel According to Mark, one group of reminders of the Book of Job which is particularly 
interesting. 

Early in the Gospel's chapter one, as Jesus emerges from the waters of the Jordan River, and sees the sky splitting 
open and the spirit returning to earth like a dove, a voice from the sky calls him "my beloved son." All this would, 
of course, recall for readers the waters of the flood in the Jewish Bible's Genesis 6-9, and the sky opening there, and 
the spirit of the Lord disappearing from the earth, and the dove, and the Lord speaking, and the characters called 
"the sons of God," or "the sons of gods," or "the divine sons" [bny-hThym]. But it could also recall another reference 
to "the sons of God," as being present at the time of creation, "When the morning stars sang together, and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy." And that second reference comes from Job 38:7. 

But there is another reference in the Book of Job which the phrase "my beloved son" could also recall. That 
reference occurs in Job 1:6 and 2:1, when "the sons of God" come together to present themselves before the Lord. 
But what is interesting about Job 1:6 and 2:1 is that "the sons of God" there are joined by another character. And it 
is the same character who will later join Jesus in Mark 1:12, just after he has been called the voice from the sky's 
"beloved son." In Job 1:6 and 2:1, the character who joins "the sons of God" is called in Hebrew hstn. In Mark 1:12, 
when he joins the "beloved son," he is called in Greek tou satana. And in both cases, he is called in English "Satan." 

What is interesting about the Jewish Bible's hstn, or "Satan" is that he is, in effect, restricted to the Book of Job. 
Other books of the Bible use the term stn, without the definite article h, but the sense of stn then becomes merely 


"an enemy," or "an adversary," or "an obstruction," or "an accuser." For example, in First Samuel 29:4, Philistines 
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are afraid that David will become their stn, or "enemy." In First Kings 11:14, the Lord raises up Hadad the Edomite 
as a stn, or "adversary," to Solomon. In First Kings 11:23, the Lord raises up Rezon as another stn, or adversary. 
And in First Kings 11:25, Rezon is called a stn, or "adversary," of Israel. In Numbers 22:22 and 23, an "angel of the 
Lord" is stationed in the road as a stn, or "obstruction," to Balaam. In First Chronicles 21:1, a stn incites David into 
taking a census; but in Second Samuel 24:1, that census turns out to have been incited by the Lord God himself, 
who would therefore actually have been the stn in question. And in Psalm 109:6, "the accuser" is not really "the 
accuser." Instead, it is actually "an accuser," because it is stn, and not hstn. Only in Zechariah 3:1-2 does hstn occur 
with the definite article, and there hstn says nothing, and is quickly disposed of. 

But in the first two chapters of the Book of Job, the term hstn occurs some fourteen times, and it is applied 
there to a distinct character, who has his own lines, his own ideas, and his own personality. So, when tou satana 
appears in the Gospel According to Mark, with the definite article tou, readers would recall the Book of Job, and 
hstn there, with the definite article h. And when Jesus, in Mark 3:5, tells a man to "stretch out your hand," readers 
would recall Job 1:11 and 2:5, when hstn tells the Lord "stretch out your hand." And when Jesus issues this 
command in an assembly of men in a synagogue, where people come to present themselves to the Lord, readers 
would recall the assembly in Job 1:6 and 2:1, where hstn appears, when "the sons of God" come to present 
themselves before the Lord. Finally, when the people in the synagogue in the third chapter of Mark have as their 
goal to accuse Jesus of wrongdoing, readers would recall Job 1 and 2, where the goal of hstn is to prove that Job is 
not as blameless and upright as he seems. 

Then in the fourth chapter of Mark, ho satanas appears again, and again with the definite article ho. And when 
in Mark 4:15 ho satanas takes away "the word" from those who have received it, readers would recall Job 1 and 2, 
where hstn takes away Job's animals, servants, children, and health. 

So, the references in Mark to ho satanas necessarily locate us quickly and surely within the one book of the 
Jewish Bible of which hstn is distinctive, and that book is the Book of Job. And the other numerous references 
within this Gospel to the Book of Job serve as reinforcements. But why would the Gospel According to Mark want 
to locate us within the Book of Job? What could be the point of such references? Just this. When Job has everything 
taken away, including his camels, and Jesus in Mark speaks of the need to have everything removed in order to 
enter the kingdom of God like a camel, then what follows in Job may have some relevance to the Gospel According 
to Mark. And what follows in Job is the extraordinary experience Job has of his ears hearing the Lord and his eyes 
seeing him. "I had heard of you by word of mouth, but now my eye has seen you." Job has an experience like that 
of Thomas Aquinas, celebrating Mass in Naples. Job, like Aquinas, enters the realm of religious or mystical or 
"numinous" experience. And he does so only after he has lost everything--his wealth, his family, and even his 
health. Job is therefore very much like the man in the Gospel According to Mark's chapter ten. Like that man, Job 
had much wealth. And like that man, Job found losing that wealth very distasteful and unpleasant. But the 
difference between the two of them is that Job is able to suffer the loss of his wealth, while the man in chapter ten 
of Mark is not. And that, after suffering the loss of his wealth, Job hears and sees the Lord God. While the man in 
chapter ten of Mark does not. 

And that seems to be what the Gospel According to Mark means by "the kingdom of God." By "the kingdom 
of God," this Gospel seems to mean the realm of religious or mystical or "numinous" experience, the place where 


one hears and sees God, and receives from God the spirit that directs and guides one's life. It is the place where 
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the three disciples on the mountain in Mark's chapter nine--corresponding to the parable of the camel in chapter 
ten--experience divine power and hear divine words, and come into contact with the dead, and feel God's presence, 
and hear celestial conversation, and receive celestial communiques. It is the place where Jesus must go when he 
does his praying outdoors, in isolation, at night, and leaves normal, ordinary, everyday life behind. He must go 
into the realm of religious and mystical and "numinous" experience. He must go into "the kingdom of God." For 
after he has gone into the wilderness for forty days in chapter one, he returns with the message, "The kingdom of 
God is at hand." And after he has prayed outdoors, in isolation, at night, later in chapter one, he understands, he 
says, "why I came" [eis touto gar exelthon]. And after he has prayed on a mountain, in isolation, at night, in chapter 
six, he is able to walk on the sea. And after he has prayed in Gethsemani, in isolation, at night, in chapter fourteen, 
he is able to undergo his own execution. Praying outdoors, in isolation, at night, endows Jesus with special insights 
and abilities. And those insights and abilities must come from within the realm of religious and mystical and 
"numinous" experience. They must come from within "the kingdom of God." 

But the Gospel According to Mark includes still one other important clue to serve as confirmation of this fact. 
For within the Gospel's sixth major structural segment, which runs from 14:10 through 14:49a, it places the verse 


14:25 in bilateral symmetry with 14:36. And together, those verses are very interesting. For in 14:25, Jesus says-- 


"By Amen I say 

to you 

that never more at all 

will I drink from the fruit of the vine 

until that day when I drink it in a new form 
in the kingdom of God." 


And 14:36 reports of Jesus-- 


And he said, 

"Father, 

all things are possible for you; 
take away this cup from me; 
but not what I want, 


but what you do." 


Both verses begin with Jesus "saying" something--14:25 with "By Amen I say," and 14:36 with "And he said." 
Both verses then identify whom he is addressing--14:25 "you," and 14:36 "Father." Both verses then refer to 
something absolute-- 14:25 to "never more at all," and 14:36 to "all things are possible for you." Both verses refer to 
drinking and to taking something from a source--14:25 to drinking from "the fruit of the vine," and 14:36 to taking 
away "this cup from me." Both verses then insert a reversal--14:25, "until that day when I drink it in a new form," 
and 14:36, "but not what I want." And finally, both verses recognize the supremacy of God--14:25 with "the 
kingdom of God," and 14:36 with "but what you do." 
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As a result, 14:25 and 14:36 correspond to each other not merely by being symmetrically placed within the 
Gospel's sixth major structural segment. They also correspond by sharing the same pattern of conceptual 
development. And those correspondences provide an important clue to the meaning of this Gospel's "kingdom of 
God." 

For in 14:25, Jesus expresses his intention never again to drink something. And in 14:36, he likewise expresses 
a desire not to "drink." But in 14:25, he had set two conditions under which he would, in fact, drink. First, when 
what he drinks is "new" [kainon], or in a new form. And second, when the place where he drinks it is "in the 
kingdom of God." Then in 14:36, what Jesus has to drink is, in fact, not physical wine, but a metaphorical or 
parabolic cup. It is, in fact, the drink he foreswore, but in a new form. And that meets his first condition. 

Then Jesus agrees to drink it. And that gives us the important clue. His first condition has already been met. 
So, ifhe agrees to drink, then his second condition must also have been met as well. And his second condition was 
that this all happen "in the kingdom of God." 

We know that in 14:36, Jesus is outdoors, in isolation, at night. And we now know why the Gospel According 
to Mark has him go there. It has him go there to be "in the kingdom of God." 


In his book Rites and Symbols of Initiation: The Mysteries of Birth and Rebirth, Mircea Eliade speaks of the realm of 
religious and mystical and "numinous" experience as "another mode of existence," different from the existence of 
normal, ordinary, everyday life. This other "mode of existence," says Eliade, is an existence of "spiritual life," a 
"higher mode of being." It is a "mode of existence" in which "man re-establishes contact with the world of the Gods 
and other Supernatural Beings and participates in their creative energies” [Foreword, pp. xiii, xiv, and xv]. 

And in his book The Varieties of Religious Experience, William James cites a number of reports of people who 
have, in Eliade's words, "re-established contact with the world of the Gods" in the realm of religious and mystical 


and "numinous" experience. One of James' sources, for example, writes of— 


...the night...my soul opened out, as it were, into the Infinite, and there was a rushing together of the two 
worlds, the inner and the outer. .... I... felt the perfect union of my spirit with His. .... It was like the effect 
of some great orchestra... 


... Then, if ever, I believe, I stood face to face with God, and was born anew of His spirit. 


Another of James' sources said, "I felt the presence of God...as if his goodness and power was penetrating me 
altogether....as if my personality had been transformed by the presence of a spiritual spirit." 

And a third wrote that, "I have on a number of occasions felt that I had enjoyed a period of intimate 
communion with the divine" [Lecture III, "The Reality of the Unseen"). 

But there is something else which is interesting about this other "mode of existence." It is, Eliade maintains, 
"inaccessible to those who have not...tasted death." And that--we will remember--is exactly what the Gospel 
According to Mark declares when, in bilateral symmetry within its third major structural segment, it links Jesus’ 
remark about the distastefulness of entering "the kingdom of God" in 10:23 with an earlier remark of his in 9:1. It 


links the remark of 10:23 with a reference in 9:1 to "tasting death" [geusontai thanatou]. 
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The Apostle Paul had written, some twenty or so years before the composition of the Gospel According to Mark, 
in his Letter to the Galatians [1:11-12], that "the good news [euaggelion] announced by me....I did not receive from 
a man, nor was I taught it. It came by a revelation" [apokalypseos]. 

But this is a curious thing to say about what we normally consider to be "the good news," or "the gospel." 
Because what we normally mean by "the good news," or "the gospel," is something like information about the 
historical life, death, and resurrection of Jesus. And all of us get that information from other people. All of us are 
taught it, or read it, or hear it. None of us get it through any kind of divine revelation. As one of Shakespeare's 
characters in Hamlet says, "There need no ghost, my lord, come from the grave to tell us this." 

So why does Paul need "a ghost come from the grave" to tell it to him? Why does he need a divine revelation 
to tell him what all the rest of us are told by other people? Why couldn't he have been told it by other people too, 
like the rest of us? Why is Paul told his "good news" in a special, extraordinary way, different from all the rest of 
us? Did it take a special, divine revelation to tell Paul that an historical Jesus had lived, died, and been raised up, 
when the rest of us are simply told that by other people? Why does Paul say that about his "good news"? 

Or is he really saying something else? Is he in fact saying that he had a revelation, but that the revelation told 
him something other than what we normally mean by "the gospel"? Is he in fact saying that he had a revelation 
that told him something other than that an historical Jesus had lived, died, and been raised up? And if he did have 
such a revelation, what was that revelation's content? If it was not about the historical life, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus, what was it? And if was not about the historical life, death, and resurrection of Jesus, then how could Paul 
call it "the good news," or "the gospel"? 

We get some idea from the Christian Bible's Acts of the Apostles, thought not to have been written by Paul, 
and written perhaps twenty-five years or so after Paul's Letter to the Galatians, and even after the Gospel According 
to Mark. There, in chapter twenty-two, a man named Ananias is quoted as telling Paul at one point, "The God of 
our fathers long ago designated you to know his will, to look upon the Just One [idein ton dikaion], and to hear the 
sound of his voice; before all men you are to be his witness to what you have seen and heard." And in chapter 
twenty-six, Paul himself is quoted as saying that he had seen "a light more brilliant than the sun shining in the sky 
at midday," and that he had heard a voice saying to him, "I have appeared to you to designate you as...a witness to 
what you have seen and to what I will show you of me" [hon te ophthesomai soi]. 

Those words, of course, are thought not to have been written by Paul himself, and so do not necessarily reflect 
his experience with any accuracy. Nevertheless, what is interesting about them is that they do not identify the 
content of Paul's revelations as having anything to do with the historical life, death, and resurrection of Jesus. They 
could very easily have done that. But they don't. Instead, they identify the content of his revelations as "knowing 
God's will," “looking upon the Just One," "hearing the sound of his voice," and in general "seeing and hearing" 
things of one who appears in a light "more brilliant than the sun shining in the sky at midday." This "one" is said 
to identify himself to Paul in the experience as "Jesus." But this all happens after an historical Jesus would have 
died. So, Paul's "Jesus," in the account in Acts, must come from what Eliade calls "the world of the Gods and other 
Supernatural Beings." In other words, from the world of religious, mystical, or "numinous" experience. 

This is confirmed by Paul's own words from his Second Letter to the Corinthians, written perhaps five or so 


years after Galatians. For there, in chapter three, Paul writes that "All of us gaze on the Lord's glory with unveiled 
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faces" [hemeis de pantes anakekalummeno prosopo ten doxan kuriou katoptrizomenoi]. He does not write that "all 
of us gaze on the historical life, death, and resurrection of Jesus with unveiled faces." That is not the content of the 
revelation of which Paul writes. Instead he writes of revelations whose content is "the Lord's glory" [ten doxan 
kuriou]. 

And he contrasts this experience with the experience of Jewish religion as he had known it. For what he 


actually writes in Second Corinthians at more length is-- 


We are not like Moses, who used to hide his face with a veil... 
To this very day, when the old covenant is read 

the veil remains unlifted; 

it is only in Christ that it is taken away.... 

All of us, gazing on the Lord's glory with unveiled faces, 


are being transformed from glory to glory into his very image... 


Similarly, the Acts of the Apostles contrasts the Christian experience with the Jewish one, by having Peter say 
in its chapter two that "it is what Joel the prophet spoke of: ‘your young men shall see visions and your old men 


m 


shall dream dreams." The Christian experience seems to have been one in which young men--and others--saw 
visions. 

And this seems to have been what made the Christian experience so strikingly different from the Judaism with 
which the Christian authors were familiar. In his book The Origin of Consciousness in the Breakdown of the 
Bicameral Mind, Julian Jaynes points out that Judaism had been for centuries a religion in which--as the Bible's 
First Book of Samuel says in its chapter three--"a revelation of the Lord God was uncommon, and vision 
infrequent." In fact, the Bible's Book of Deuteronomy, in its chapter thirty-one, has the Lord God predict to Moses 
that "I will forsake this people and hide my face from them...and... they will say 'our God is not among us..." The 
Prophecy of Hosea says in its chapter five that "They shall go to seek the Lord, but they shall not find him; he has 
withdrawn himself from them." The Prophecy of Malachi reports in its chapter two that the people of its time are 
going around asking, "Where is the just God?" And the Prophecy of Joel again, in its chapter two, reports that other 
nations are saying of Judah, "Where is their God?" 

It must have been this absence of revelation, vision, and religious, mystical, or "numinous" experience that led 
the Gospel According to Mark to see the Judaism of its time as a religion which failed to feed people, but instead 
starved, crippled, blinded, deafened, afflicted, and enslaved them. And it must have been the fact that the religion 
of Jesus did provide revelation, vision, and religious, mystical, or "numinous" experience that made it something 
which the Gospel According to Mark saw as nourishing people, restoring their strength, and their sight, and their 
hearing, and their freedom. Moreover, it must have been these experiences of revelation, vision, and religious, 
mystical, or "numinous" experience which the Gospel According to Mark saw as the source of "the spirit" which 
came from God to direct and empower people's lives, and to give those lives the richness and elegance and beauty 
of exquisite temple architecture. 

But it was not just the visionless Judaism with which it was familiar that concerned the Gospel According to 


Mark. That Gospel was also concerned with the "salvation" or "mystery" religions of its time. Because those 
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religions, unlike the Judaism Mark knew, did provide revelations and visions, and religious, mystical, or 
"numinous" experiences. Those religions featured religious, mystical, or "numinous" experiences of vision or 
revelation which occurred at night; and it is precisely this nighttime experience which the Gospel According to 
Mark evokes when Jesus goes off outdoors, in isolation, at night, to pray. The "salvation" or "mystery" religions 
called the people who had undergone such experiences, initiati in Latin, or "those who have entered"; and it is 
precisely this term which the Gospel According to Mark evokes in its frequent references to "entering the kingdom 
of God." The "salvation" or "mystery" religions referred to their initiati as "saved"; and it is precisely this term which 
the Gospel According to Mark evokes in 10:26, when it has the disciples respond to Jesus' remark about the camel 
with the question, "Who then can be saved?" [kai tis dunatai sothenai]. Finally, the "salvation" or "mystery" religions 
had as the content of their revelations or visions something referred to as a mysterion in Greek; and in the Gospel 
According to Mark's 4:11, corresponding in the Gospel's general pattern of bilateral symmetry to the parable of the 
camel, Jesus tells his disciples that to them is given "the mysterion of the kingdom of God." 

So, what the Gospel According to Mark seems to mean by "the kingdom of God" is the religious, mystical, or 
"numinous" experience of revelation or vision. What it seems to mean by its "good news" that "the kingdom of 
God has drawn near" is that such religious, mystical, or "numinous" experiences have once again become possible 
for human beings--whether those human beings are Jews or not, and whether they have kept the Jewish law or not. 
What this Gospel seems to mean by "entering the kingdom of God" is having such religious, mystical, or 
"numinous" experiences. What it seems to mean by "being saved" is the effect that those experiences have on those 
who have had them. And what this Gospel seems to mean by "the mysterion of the kingdom of God" is the content 
of such religious, mystical, or "numinous" experiences. 

The Gospel According to Mark does not itself actually provide such experiences for its readers. Instead, it only 
announces--in its parabolic style--the good news that such experiences have once again become possible for 
human beings. It demonstrates, in the life of its Jesus, the effect that such experiences have on a human life. And 
it indicates, in the words of its Jesus, the price at which such experiences must come--having one's home, 
possessions, family, and everything one cares about stripped away, becoming the least of all and the servant of all, 
and in short, "losing one's life" in order to "save" it. 

For in order to have those saving experiences and to receive that mysterion, the Gospel According to Mark 
says, it is necessary to "enter" the nighttime world of deprivation, like Job, and to taste there one's own death and 
rebirth. That alone will leave one purified and free--like Jesus emerging from the Jordan River--to "look upon the 
Just One" of Ananias in Acts, or upon "the just God" of Malachi, to "re-establish contact with Gods and other 
Supernatural Beings, and to participate in their creative energies," as Eliade wrote, after being unpacked of 


everything from one's normal, ordinary, everyday life--including one's riches--like a camel. 
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Afterword 


Now that we have attempted to decipher some of the clues with which the Gospel According to Mark seems to be 
riddled, we may be able to come to some tentative conclusions about the work itself. In doing so, we will for the 
sake of brevity refer to this Gospel simply as “Mark,” without implying anything about its actual number of authors 
or about the actual names of any of the authors. In other words, when we use “Mark” from now on, we will not be 


referring to any presumed author of the Gospel, but to the Gospel itself. 


Before coming to our tentative conclusions, we should perhaps point out that the four assumptions with which we 
began our investigation seem to have been justified. Those were, first, that Mark was originally written in Greek. 
Second, that it originally ended with what is now chapter sixteen, verse eight. Third, that it was originally written 
around the year 70 AD [CE] or later. And fourth, that, as a Greek litterateur, or as Greek litterateurs, the author or 
authors of Mark had access to existing Christian writings, to the Jewish Bible and “apocryphal” literature, 
to classical “pagan” literature, and to other religions of their time. 

We have seen that Mark depends for much of its complicated and intricate structure on the correspondence 
not only of ideas, but of Greek words, Greek letters, and sometimes even the possibilities of Greek syntax. It seems, 
then, that Greek was an essential part of Mark’s original construction. And it makes it highly unlikely that Mark 
could have been composed originally in some other language and then successfully translated into the complicated 
and intricate structure that it has in Greek. So, our first assumption seems to have been justified--that Mark was 
originally written in Greek. 

We have also seen that Mark’s general pattern of bilateral symmetry, and the bilateral symmetry of its seventh 
constitutive segment, and the parallelism of its seventh segment with its first, all require that the work end with 
chapter sixteen, verse eight. It seems highly unlikely, then, that Mark could have ended originally in any other way. 
And our second assumption seems to have been justified--that Mark originally ended with what is now chapter 
sixteen, verse eight. 

We have seen that the threatened or predicted destruction of the Jerusalem temple plays a dominant role in 
Mark. And it seems unlikely that that destruction could have successfully played such a dominant role if the temple 
had not been known to have actually been destroyed. This argues, then, that our third assumption was justified, 
and that Mark was written after the destruction of the temple--which is to say, around the year 70 AD [CE] or later. 

Finally, as far as our four initial assumptions go, we have seen that Mark is rich with allusions to letters 
attributed to the apostle Paul, with allusions to the Jewish Bible and “apocryphal” literature, with allusions to 
classical “pagan” literature, and with allusions to other religions of its time. And this argues that our fourth 
assumption was also justified--that the author or authors of Mark enjoyed access to and familiarity with all those 


sources of literary material. 
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Now for some tentative conclusions. 

The first is that Mark seems to have been written from a position within the religion of Judaism. This Gospel 
shows a profound familiarity with the traditional Jewish Scriptures--alluding liberally to the Pentateuch, to the 
history books, to the prophets, and to the book of Psalms, for starters. And it seems that such a familiarity would 
most likely have been enjoyed by an author or authors writing from within the Judaic tradition, and therefore from 
within the religion of Judaism itself. 

Yet, at the same time, our second tentative conclusion must be that Mark was also written from a position of 
alienation from, and rebellion against, the dominant Judaism of its time. Mark seems to have little use for temple 
worship, for Sabbath observance, for dietary prohibitions, and for the chief priests, Pharisees, and men of letters, 
for example. Taken together, these ill dispositions toward the basic features of the religion seem to indicate that 
the author or authors were fundamentally alienated from and in rebellion against their own Jewish religion. 

A third tentative conclusion would be that the charge which Mark levels against the dominant Judaism of its 
time is that it fails to fulfill a fundamental religious function. It does not feed people's souls. Instead, it renders 
people spiritually blind, speechless, senseless, and lame and in effect lifeless. And the reason such Judaism does 
so, claims Mark, is that the religion’s forms are themselves spiritually lifeless. They are nothing but empty shells 
created by human beings. 

A fourth conclusion would be that Mark does not consider itself to be alone in its condemnation of the 
dominant Judaism of its time. On the contrary, Mark considers that condemnation to be shared by God himself. 
It is God himself who gives his stamp of approval to Jesus, by raising him from the dead, after Jesus has spent his 
life leveling just the kind of charges against the Judaism of his time that Mark itself makes. And it is God himself 
who will destroy the temple as a sign of his condemnation. 

A fifth conclusion would be that, in spite of everything, Mark still maintains that there is in fact hope. It is still 
possible to have a religion which feeds people’s souls, and which restores their spiritual sight, and speech, and 
sensitivity, and progress, and which gives their lives the richness and complexity ofa spiritual temple which replaces 
the old temple that God would destroy. 

A sixth conclusion would be that this religion comes not from people, or from any human institutions. Instead, 
it comes from God himself. And it comes as the work of something which was familiar from the traditional Jewish 
Scriptures. It comes as the work of the return to earth of the “spirit of the Lord” 

A seventh conclusion would be that, at the heart of the “spirit’s” work is the psychological experience of death 
and resurrection. The “spirit” comes into a life by means of this experience. And because of this, the religion which 
Mark offers has elements of the “pagan” salvation mystery religions of its time. In effect, what Mark is offering as 
a replacement for the empty Judaism of its time is a Jewish salvation mystery religion, centered around a figure 
whose name is a Greek form of the name of the legendary Jewish leader, Jehu. 

And an eighth conclusion would be that Mark’s apparent deceptiveness is not really meant as concealment or 
deviousness at all. On the contrary, it is full of clues which reveal, rather than conceal. One such clue is the obvious 
parallelism between the two crowd feedings in chapters six and eight, and the obvious parallelism between the 
larger segments, 6:30 - 7:36 and 8:1-26, in which those crowd feedings occur. Those two parallelisms, in effect, 


open up the whole complex structure of the Gospel. This is not deceptiveness so much as richness. It is not that 
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Mark pretends to be one thing while actually being another. It is rather than it contains multiple layers within 
itself, that the farther one gets into it, the more richness one discovers. And by constructing itself as a work of such 


intricate richness, Mark is attempting to create a literary correlative to the religious existence which it promises. 


It is perhaps ironic that, at the same time as Mark was representing this richness of religious experience, contrary 
forces seem to have been at work within the Jesus movement. From the earliest days of the movement, there seems 
to have been a tendency toward ritualism, legalism and even dogmatism that was diametrically opposed to Mark’s 
religion of the spirit. 

We get a glimpse of this tendency in the conflict between Paul and the Jerusalem church that is recounted in 
the second chapter of Galatians and in the fifteenth chapter of Acts. In that conflict, the pillars of the Jerusalem 
church--Peter, James, and John--are portrayed as holding tenaciously to at least parts of the Mosaic law. They are 
afflicted with the very kind of legalism that Mark finds so objectionable in the dominant Judaism of its time, and 
so inimical to the religion of the spirit. 

We get another glimpse of this same tendency to legalism and addiction to the Mosaic law in the Gospel 
According to Matthew, where in 5:18 Jesus says, “By Amen I tell you that until the sky and the earth disappear, not 
one iota or one dot shall disappear from the Law until everything comes to pass?” And we get a glimpse of the 
tendency to ritualism and even dogmatism of an early Trinitarian form at the end of Matthew, in 28:19, where Jesus 
tells his disciples to baptize “in [literally, into] the name of the father and of the son and of the holy spirit” 

We even get a glimpse of that same tendency to ritualism and dogmatism in the early Christian document 
called the Didache, which was written in Greek and is dated anywhere from around 50 to around 200 AD [or CE], 
with an inclination toward the early end of that range. Its English title is given as something like The Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles. It consists of sixteen chapters, and its seventh chapter describes the ritualistic form for baptism, 
including the early doctrine of Trinitarianism. Mark of course, like Paul before, thought of baptism as a profound 
spiritual experience of immersion into the death and burial of Jesus. But the Didache seems to think of it as a 


formalized human ritual of water and words, when it says— 


As far as baptism is concerned, baptize this way. After proclaiming all these things, immerse into the name 
of the father and of the son and of the holy spirit, in flowing water. But if you don't have flowing water, 
then immerse into some other water. But if you can't do it in cold water, then in warm. But if you don't 
have either one of those, pour some water onto the head three times, into name of father and of son and 


of holy spirit. 


This tendency toward legalism, toward ritualism, and toward dogmatism would eventually become dominant 
in the Jesus movement that took on the name of Christianity. In the year 325 it crystallized in the Council of Nicaea 
into a formal Christian creed and went on refining itself in future councils. This resulted, of course, in heresies 
and schisms of various kinds. But what it mainly did was focus religious attention on dogmas, on rituals, and on 


laws, rather than on the direction of human life by “the spirit,” as had been so important to Mark. 
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But for a time, things seem not to have had to be that way. For a time, it seems to have been possible in 
the early Jesus movement to experience on this earth an existence "directed by the holy spirit" and "lived 
within the kingdom of God." And to encapsulate and preserve that vision and that possibility, some author or 
authors gave us this unique and complex literary work that is the structural and allusional masterpiece we 


call the Gospel According to Mark. 
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Appendix A 


Bilateral Symmetry in the Gospel According to Mark 


[See Chapter 5, "Everything Kalos," and Chapter 16, "Put It Together"] 


Passage from the Corresponding Passage from the 
First Half of the Gospel Second Half of the Gospel 
lila 16:8¢ 
1:1b 16:8b 
1:1c 16:8a 
1:2a 16:7d 
1:2b 16:7c 
1:2c 16:7b 
1:3a 16:7a 
1:3b - 1:10a 15:40 - 16:6 
1:10b - 1:11 15:38 - 15:39 
1:12 - 1:14a 15:1 - 15:37* 
1:14b - 1:31 14:41 - 14:72 
1:32 - 1:44a 14:17 - 14:40 
1:44b - 1:45 14:12 - 14:16 


*Omitting the unaccepted verse 15:28. 
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2:1 - 2:12 


2:13 


2:14 - 2:17 


2:18 - 2:21a 


2:21b - 2:22 


2:23 - 3:4 


3:5 -3:lla 


3:11b - 3:12 


3:13 - 3:21 


3:22 - 4:20 


4:21 - 4:24 


4:25 - 4:29 


4:30 - 4:32 


4:33 - 4:38a 


4:38b - 5:13 


5:14 - 5:23 


5:24 - 5:37 


5:38 - 6:1 


*Omitting the unaccepted verse 11:26 
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14:1 - 14:11 


13:1 - 13:37 


12:10b - 12:44 


11:27 - 12:10a 


11:22 - 11:25* 


11:8b - 11:21 


10:49 - 11:8a 


10:47b - 10:48 


10:32 - 10:47a 


10:2 - 10:31 


9:49 - 10:1 


9:37 - 9:48 


9:33 - 9:36 


9:27 - 9:32 


9:17b - 9:26 


9:9 -9:17a 


9:2 - 9:8 


8:38 - 9:1 


6:2 - 6:13 8:31 - 8:37 


6:14 - 6:29 8:27 - 8:30 
6:30 - 7:36* 7:36 - 8:26 
7:37 7:37 


*Omitting the unaccepted verse 7:16. 
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Appendix B 


The Seven Sequential Segments Comprising the Gospel 


The Segment 


1:1 - 6:37a 


6:37b - 8:22a 


8:22b - 10:52 


11:1 - 12:37a 


12:37b - 14:9 


14:10 - 14:49a 


14:49b - 16:8 


[See Chapter 26, "For a Second Time"] 


Its Bracketing Concepts 


John the Baptist 


Feeding Five Thousand, 
Bethsaida 


Cures of Blind Men, 
Staying Outside Settlements 


"Son of David," 
the Number Two 


Women Giving their All 


Judas and High Priests 


Predictions Fulfilled, 
and Flights in Fear 
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Passage from the 


First Half of the Segment 


1:1 - 1:13 


1:14-1:15 


1:16 - 1:22 


1:23 - 1:24 


1:25 - 1:29a 


1:29b - 1:31 


1:32 - 1:33 


1:34 


1:35 - 1:39 


1:40 - 1:45 


2:1 - 2:12 


2:13 - 2:15 


Appendix C 


Bilateral Symmetry in the First of the Seven Segments 


1:1 - 6:37a 


[See Chapter 26, "For a Second Time"] 


Corresponding Passage from the 
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Second Half of the Segment 


6:6b - 6:37a 


6:4 - 6:6a 


5:18 - 6:3 


5:2 - 5:17 


4:39 - 5:1 


4:36b - 4:38 


4:35 - 4:36a 


4:33 - 4:34 


4:30 - 4:32 


4:26 - 4:29 


4:21 - 4:25 


4:20 


2:16 - 2:17 


2:18 - 2:20 


2:21 - 2:22 


2:23 - 2:28 


3:1 - 3:6 


3:7 - 3:12 


3:13 - 3:14a 


3:14b - 3:17a 


3:17b - 3:22 


3:23 - 3:25 
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4:18 - 4:19 


4:16 - 4:17 


4:15 


4:10 - 4:14 


4:3 - 4:9 


4:1 - 4:2 


3:35 


3:31 - 3:34 


3:28 - 3:30 


3:26 - 3:27 


Appendix D 


Bilateral Symmetry in the Second of the Seven Segments 


6:37b - 8:22a 


[See Chapter 26, "For a Second Time"] 


Passage from the Corresponding Passage from the 
First Half of the Segment Second Half of the Segment 

6:37b - 6:45a 8:19 - 8:22a 

6:45b - 6:52 8:13 - 8:18 

6:53 - 6:56 8:11 - 8:12 

7:1 - 7:13 8:1 - 8:10 

7:14 - 7:15* 7:31 - 7:37 

7:17 - 7:23 7:24 - 7:30 


*Omitting the unaccepted verse 7:16. 
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Appendix E 


Bilateral Symmetry in the Third of the Seven Segments 


8:22b - 10:52 


[See Chapter 26, "For a Second Time"] 


Passage from the Corresponding Passage from the 
First Half of the Segment Second Half of the Segment 
8:22b - 8:26 10:49 - 10:52 

8:27 - 8:30 10:46b - 10:48 
8:31 - 8:38 10:32 - 10:46a 

9:1 - 9:13 10:23 - 10:31 
9:14 - 9:26 10:17 - 10:22 
9:27 10:13 - 10:16 
9:28 - 9:29 10:10 - 10:12 
9:30 - 9:37 10:1 - 10:9 
9:38 - 9:40 9:49 - 9:50 
9:41 9:48 

9:42 9:43 - 9:47 
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Appendix F 


Bilateral Symmetry in the Fourth of the Seven Segments 


11:1 - 12:37a 


[See Chapter 26, "For a Second Time"] 


Passage from the Corresponding Passage from the 
First Half of the Segment Second Half of the Segment 

11:1 - 11:11 12:28 - 12:37a 

11:12 - 11:14 12:18 - 12:27 

11:15 - 11:33* 12:1 - 12:17 


*Omitting the unaccepted verse 11:26. 
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Appendix G 


Bilateral Symmetry in the Fifth of the Seven Segments 


12:37b - 14:9 


[See Chapter 26, "For a Second Time"] 


Passage from the Corresponding Passage from the 
First Half of the Segment Second Half of the Segment 
12:37b - 12:44 14:1 - 14:9 
13:1 - 13:2 13:37 
13:3 - 13:4 13:32 - 13:36 
13:5 - 13:20 13:21 - 13:31 
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Appendix H 


Bilateral Symmetry in the Sixth of the Seven Segments 


14:10 - 14:49a 


[See Chapter 26, "For a Second Time"] 


Passage from the Corresponding Passage from the 
First Half of the Segment Second Half of the Segment 
14:10 - 14:14 14:43b - 14:49a 
14:15 - 14:21 14:41b - 14:43a 
14:22 - 14:31 14:32 - 14:41a 
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Appendix I 


Bilateral Symmetry in the Seventh of the Seven Segments 


14:49b - 16:8 


[See Chapter 26, "For a Second Time"] 


Passage from the Corresponding Passage from the 
First Half of the Segment Second Half of the Segment 

14:49b - 14:50 16:7b - 16:8 

14:51 - 14:54 16:5 - 16:7a 

14:55 - 14:59 15:47 - 16:4 

14:60 - 14:61la 15:43 - 15:46 

14:61b - 14:62 15:39 - 15:42 

14:63 15:38 

14:64 - 14:72 15:29 - 15:37 

15:1 - 15:14 15:15 - 15:27* 


*Omitting the unaccepted verse 15:28. 
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Appendix J 


Triplets in the Gospel According to Mark 


[See Chapter 27, "Three Times"] 


Triplets Dispersed Throughout the Gospel 


Jesus recruits followers by the seashore 1:16-18 
Jesus teaches in synagogues 1:21-22 
Jesus visits the temple in Jerusalem 11:11 
Jesus confronts evil spirits 1:21-22 
Jesus gives bread to his disciples 6:30-44 
Loud cries 1:23-28 
Jesus is declared to be a god's son 1:9-11 
The son of man will come in glory 8:34-38 


Triplets Sandwiched Between Parallel Pairs as the Gospel Develops 


Between cures of paralyzed men, Jesus 2:15-17 


answers three challenges with aphorisms 


Between scenes of him in a boat, Jesus 4:3-20 


delivers three parables involving seeds 
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11:15-18 


5:1-20 


8:1-10 


9:14-29 


9:2-8 


13:24-27 


2:18-22 


4:26-29 


11:27-32 


9:14-29 


14:22-26 


15:33-37 


15:33-39 


14:40-44 


2:23-28 


4:30-32 


Between incidents of inadequate faith, 


Jesus contributes to three recoveries 


Between reports of many sick being cured, 


three allusions to the Bible's Book of Exodus 


Between conflicts with Pharisees, 


three miracles allude to food and eating 


Between cures of sightless men, three 


predictions of Jesus’ execution and resurrection 


Between references to Elijah and Moses, 


three anecdotes involving kindness to children 


More Frequent Triplets as the Gospel Winds Up 


Sacrifices to enter the kingdom of God 


Three responses to the kingdom of God 


Three scenes at the Mount of Olives 


Jesus' opponents want to silence him, 


but are afraid of the crowd 


Three rapid allusions to murder 


Three quick challenges to Jesus 


Jesus predicts three historical events 


Jesus predicts three post-historical events 


Three predictions at Simon the Leper's 


Three predictions on the next-to-last day 


5:1-20 


6:14-29 


7:24-30 


8:31-37 


9:14-29 


9:43 


10:13-16 


11:1 


11:15-18 


11:20-21 


12:13-17 


13:5-8 


13:24-25 


14:7a 


14:13 
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5:25-34 


6:30-44 


7:31-37 


9:30-37 


9:36-37 


9:45 


10:17-27 


13:3-37 


12:12 


11:27-32 


12:18-27 


13:9-13 


13:26 


14:7b 


14:15a 


5:21-24 
& 5:35-43 


6:45-52 


8:1-10 


10:32-45 


9:42 


9:47 


10:28-31 


14:26-52 


14:1-2 


12:1-12 


12:28-34 


13:14-20 


13:27 


14:9 


14:15b 


Three predictions about the disciples 


Three predictions about Jesus himself 


Jesus prays three times, 


and three times finds disciples asleep 


Predictions about disciples come true 


Jesus is subjected to three sets of judges 


Jesus, crucified, ridiculed by three groups 


A group of women appears three times 


14:18 


14:25 


14:35-37 


14:43-46 


14:52-65 


15:29-30 


15:40-42 
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14:27 


14:28a 


14:39-40 


14:50-52 


15:1-5 


15:31-32a 


15:42-47 


14:30 


14:28b 


14:41 


14:53-72 


15:6-15 


15:32b 


16:1-8 


Number of 
the Module 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Appendix K 


The Twenty-Six Four-Element Modules Constituting the Gospel 


[See Chapter 28, "Carried by Four"] 


Location of 
the Module 


1:1 - 1:15 


1:16 - 2:12 


2:13 - 3:6 


3:7 - 3:35 


4:1 - 4:34 


4:35 - 5:43 


6:1 - 6:44 


6:45 - 7:30 


7:31 - 8:26 


8:27 - 9:29 


9:30 - 9:50 


10:1 - 10:31 


10:32 - 10:52 


Shared Feature of the Four Elements 
in the Module 


Originating events 


Cures 


Endorsements of religious violations 


People approaching Jesus 


Parables 


Improving situations 


Teaching locations 


Removing oppressive forces 


Isolating people 


Failures to respond properly 


Need to tolerate repugnant experiences 


Forming new bonds and allegiances 


Being defenseless 
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14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


11:1 - 11:33 


12:1 - 12:34 


12:35 - 13:2 


13:3 - 13:37 


14:1 - 14:11 


14:12 - 14:31 


14:32 - 14:52 


14:53 - 14:72 


15:1 - 15:21 


15:22 - 15:32 


15:33 - 15:41 


15:42 - 15:47 


16:1 - 16:8 


Responses to Jesus' arrival 


Extent of God's jurisdiction 


Unconventional and surprising claims 


Descriptions of the future 


Actions people take 


Predictions 


Low points 


Reactions to the arrested Jesus 


Reactions to the chained Jesus 


Reactions to the crucified Jesus 


Dramatic events at Jesus’ death 


Steps in obtaining Jesus’ corpse 


Extraordinary events at the tomb 
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Appendix L 


Parallels Between Chapters Eleven and Thirteen of the Gospel 


The Common Element 


Parallel questions 


Parallel non-answers 


The Mount of Olives 


Sitting 


Many 


In a name 


Looking 


Hours 


Seeing something momentous 


Ara ti and arai ti 


Times of year 


A curse and a "woe" 


[See Chapter 30, "These Things" 


In Chapter Eleven 


11:28 


11:33 


11:11 


11:13 


11:13 


11:13 


11:14 
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In Chapter Thirteen 


13:4 


13:32-33 


13:15 


13:18 


13:17 


Disruptions come in fours 


Transporting things 


"They" and "them" 


Assemblies from everywhere 


Learning from fig trees 


Amens 


Heaven|[s] 


Couplets 


The father 


Arrivals 


Authority 


11:15 


11:16 


11:17 


11:17 


11:20-25 


11:23 


11:25 


11:25 


11:25 


11:27 


11:28 
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13:24-25 


13:26 


13:26 


13:27 


13:28 


13:30 


13:31 


13:31 


13:32 


13:35-36 


13:34 


Appendix M 


Parallels Between Symmetrically Placed Segments in the Gospel 


[See Chapter 38, "Calling Elijah"] 


The First Segment parallels The Seventh Segment 
1:1 - 6:37a 14:49b - 16:8c 

The Second Segment parallels The Sixth Segment 
6:37b - 8:22a 114:10 - 14:49a 

The Third Segment parallels The Fifth Segment 
8:22b - 10:52 12:37b - 14:9 

The First Half of parallels The Second Half of 
the Fourth Segment the Fourth Segment 
11:1 - 11:332 12:1 - 12:37a 
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Appendix N 


Parallels Between Segments One and Seven 


1:1 - 6:37a and 14:49b - 16:8 


[See Chapter 38, "Calling Elijah"] 


Passage from the Corresponding Passage from the 
First Segment Seventh Segment 
1:1 - 1:4 14:49b 
1:5 14:50 
1:6 - 1:11 14:51 - 14:52 
1:12 - 1:13 14:53 
1:14 - 1:15 14:54a 
1:16 - 1:28 14:54b 
1:29 - 1:31 14:54¢ 
1:32 - 1:33 14:55 
1:34 14:56 
1:35 14:57 - 14:58 
1:36 - 1:38 14:59 
1:39 14:60 - 14:61la 
1:40 14:61b 
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1:41 - 1:42 


1:43 - 1:45 


2:1 - 2:4 


2:5 - 3:5 


3:6 


3:7 - 3:10 


3:11 - 3:12 


3:13 - 3:19 


3:20 - 3:21 


3:22 


3:23 - 3:26 


3:27 - 3:30 


3:31 - 3:35 


4:1 - 4:34 


4:35 - 4:38 


4:39 


4:40 - 4:41 


5:1 - 5:5 


5:6 - 5:7 
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14:62a 


14:62b 


14:63a 


14:63b - 14:64a 


14:64b 


14:65a 


14:65b 


14:66a 


14:66b - 14:68 


14:69 - 14:70 


14:71 - 14:72 


15:5a 


15:5b 


15:6 - 15:7 


15:8 - 15:9 


5:8 


5:9 - 5:13 


5:16 - 5:17 


5:18 - 5:19 


5:20 


5:21 - 5:24 


5:25 - 5:29 


5:30 - 5:32 


5:33 


5:34 


5:35 


5:36 - 5:39 


5:40 - 5:41 


5:42 - 5:43 


6:1 


6:2 - 6:6a 


6:6b 


6:7 - 6:9 
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15:10 


15:11 


15:12 - 15:13 


15:14a 


15:14b 


15:15a 


15:15b 


15:16 


15:17a 


15:17b 


15:18 


15:19a 


15:19b 


15:19c 


15:20a 


15:20b 


15:20c 


15:21 


15:22 


15:23 - 15:24 


6:14a 


6:14b 


6:14c - 6:15 


6:16a 


6:16b 


6:17 - 6:18 


6:19 - 6:20 


6:21 - 6:23 


6:24 - 6:25 


6:26 - 6:27 


6:28 


6:29 


*Omitting the unaccepted verse 15:28. 
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15:25 - 15:27* 


15:29a 


15:29b 


15:30 


15:31 


15:32 


15:33 


15:34 - 15:36 


15:37 - 15:38 


15:39 


15:40 


15:41 


15:42 - 15:43a 


15:43b 


15:44 


15:45 - 15:46a 


15:46b 


15:47 


6:31 - 6:32 16:1- 16:3 


6:33 16:4 
6:34a 16:5a 
6:34b 16:5b 
6:34¢ 16:6a 
6:34d 16:6b 
6:35 16:6c 
6:36 16:7 
6:37a 16:8 
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Appendix O 


Parallels Between Segments Two and Six 


6:37b - 8:22a and 14:10 - 14:49a 


[See Chapter 38, "Calling Elijah"] 


Passage from the Corresponding Passage from the 
Second Segment Sixth Segment 
6:37b 14:10 - 14:11 
6:37¢ 14:12 
6:38 14:13a 
6:39 14:13b - 14:15 
6:40a 14:16 
6:40b 14:17 - 14:21 
6:4la 14:22 
6:41b 14:23a 
6:42 14:23b 
6:43 - 6:44 14:24 
6:45 14:25 
6:46 14:26 
6:47 14:27 
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6:48 14:28 


6:49 - 6:50a 14:29 

6:50b - 6:51a 14:30 

6:51b 14:31a 

6:52 14:31b 

6:53a 14:32a 

6:53b 14:32b 

6:54 - 6:55a 14:33a 

6:55b 14:33b - 14:34 
6:56 14:35 - 14:36a 
7:1 - 7:5 14:36b 

7:6 - 7:8 14:36c 

7:9 - 7:13 14:37 

7:14 - 7:23* 14:38 

7:24 14:39a 

7:25 - 7:30 14:39b - 14:40 
7:31 14:41la 

7:32 - 7:36 14:41b 


*Omitting the unaccepted verse 7:16. 
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7:37 


8:1 - 8:9 


8:10a 


8:10b 


8:1lla 


8:11b - 8:12 


8:13 - 8:18a 


8:18b - 8:22a 
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14:41c 


14:41d 


14:42a 


14:42b 


14:43 


14:44 - 14:46 


14:47 


14:48 - 14:49a 


Appendix P 


Parallels Between Segments Three and Five 


8:22b - 10:52 and 12:37b - 14:9 


[See Chapter 38, "Calling Elijah"] 


Passage from the Corresponding Passage from the 
Third Segment Fifth Segment 
8:22b - 8:25 12:37b - 12:44 
8:26 13:1 - 13:2 
8:27 13:3 - 13:4 
8:28 13:5 - 13:8 
8:29 13:9 - 13:10 
8:30 13:11 
8:31 13:12 - 13:13 
8:32a 13:14a 
8:32b 13:14b 
8:33a 13:14c - 13:18 
8:33b 13:19 - 13:20 
8:34 - 8:37 13:21 - 13:23 
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8:38a 


8:38b 


8:38c 


9:1 


9:2 - 10:34 


10:35 - 10:40 


10:41 - 10:44 


10:45 


10:46a 


10:46b - 10:47 


10:48 


10:49 


10:50 


10:51 


10:52 
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13:24 - 13:25 


13:26 


13:27 


13:28 - 13:30 


13:31 


13:32 - 13:33 


13:34 - 13:37 


14:1 


14:2 


14:3 


14:4 - 14:5 


14:6 


14:7 


14:8 


14:9 


Appendix Q 


Parallels Between the Halves of Segment Four 


11:1 - 11:33* and 12:1 - 12:37a 


[See Chapter 38, "Calling Elijah"] 


Passage from the Corresponding Passage from the 
First Half of Segment 4 Second Half of Segment 4 
11:1 - 11:10 12:1 - 12:11 
11:11 12:12 
11:12 - 11:14 12:13 - 12:17 
11:15 - 11:17 12:18 - 12:27 
11:18 - 11:25* 12:28 - 12:34 
11:27 - 11:33 12:35 - 12:37a 


*Omitting the unaccepted verse 11:26. 
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Appendix R 


This Book's Chapters Rearranged 


This was not really intended to be a Commentary on the Gospel According to Mark. So, its chapters were not 
arranged according to the sequence in which the phrases on which they focus actually occur in the Gospel. Instead, 
each chapter here is intended to build on previous chapters, and to lay the foundations for subsequent chapters. 
However, if one wanted to see what it would be like to read this as a commentary, then one could begin with 
Chapter 37, "Like a Dove," whose focal phrase is from the beginning of the Gospel, and work one's way through to 


Chapter 8, "The Tomb," whose focal phrase is from the end. In that case, one could follow the sequence-- 


Chapter Source of Focal Phrase 
37 - Like a Dove Mark, Chapter 1 
18 - Wild Beasts Mark, Chapter 1 
28 - Carried by Four Mark, Chapter 2 
32 - On the Earth Mark, Chapter 2 
34 - Cowards Mark, Chapter 4 
11 - Gashing Himself with Stones Mark, Chapter 5 
22 - The Child Has not Died Mark, Chapter 5 
3 - The Head of John Mark, Chapter 6 
14 - Beds of Flowers Mark, Chapter 6 
15 - The Fourth Watch Mark, Chapter 6 
4 - To the Dogs Mark, Chapter 7 
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39 - This Remark 


5 - Everything Kalos 


35 - The Yeast of the Pharisees 


36 - The Yeast of Herod 


16 - Put It Together 


20 - Trees 


6 - After Three Days 


10 - After Six Days 


40 - A Camel 


2 - Nothing but Leaves 


21 - This Mountain 


30 - These Things 


24 - Sharecroppers 


7 - Seven Brothers 


31 - A Stone Upon a Stone 


29 - The Son of Man 


1 - Decipher the Clue 


12 - What She Has Done 


19 - Judas 


13 - A Jar of Water 
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Mark, Chapter 7 


Mark, Chapter 7 


Mark, Chapter 8 


Mark, Chapter 8 


Mark, Chapter 8 


Mark, Chapter 8 


Mark, Chapter 8 


Mark, Chapter 9 


Mark, Chapter 10 


Mark, Chapter 11 


Mark, Chapter 11 


Mark, Chapter 11 


Mark, Chapter 12 


Mark, Chapter 12 


Mark, Chapter 13 


Mark, Chapter 13 


Mark, Chapter 13 


Mark, Chapter 14 


Mark, Chapter 14 


Mark, Chapter 14 


26 - For a Second Time 


27 - Three Times 


33 - To Be Astonished 


9 - A Linen Cloth 


23 - From the Countryside 


25 - Alexander and Rufus 


38 - Calling Elijah 


17 - A Loud Cry 


8 - The Tomb 
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Mark, Chapter 14 


Mark, Chapter 14 


Mark, Chapter 14 


Mark, Chapter 14 


Mark, Chapter 15 


Mark, Chapter 15 


Mark, Chapter 15 


Mark, Chapter 15 


Mark, Chapter 16 


Appendix S 


A Note on Sources 


The ultimate source on which this book relied for the Gospel According to Mark, for the letters of the 
Apostle Paul, and for other New Testament books was the Greek text of the New Testament as it appears 
in the Nestle-Aland Novum Testamentum Graece [Stuttgard: Deutsche Bibelstiftung, 1979]. When The 
Gospel According to Mark, the letters of Paul, or other New Testament books were quoted in Greek, the 
quotations were taken from that source. 


The ultimate source on which this book relied for most quotations from the Old Testament was 
the Hebrew text as it appears in the Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia [Stuttgard: Deutsche Bibelstiftung, 
1977]. When an Old Testament book was quoted in Hebrew, the quotation was taken from that source. 


When an Old Testament book, or an apocryphal book was cited which is not contained in the 
Biblia Hebraica, the source used was ultimately the Greek Septuagint text as it appears on the website 
www.septuagint.bible. When one of those books was quoted in Greek, the quotation was taken from that 
source. 


The sources of other ancient texts referred to or quoted here, such as the Aeneid, the Didache, 
the Jiad, and the Odyssey, can be found in the Bibliography. 


Translations of ancient texts are always attempts to find contemporary ways of expressing not 
only their literal and idiomatic meanings, but also their spirit, their tone, and their emotional tenor. In 
the case of The Gospel According to Mark, as has been shown here, translations need additionally to 
express the internal structure of, and external allusions in, the text. For that reason, it has frequently 
been necessary here to make fresh translations of passages from Mark--and, to a lesser extent, from the 
other ancient texts. 


English translations of Biblical books that were helpful in that regard have included The Phillips 
New Testament, The New English Bible, The New American Bible, and The Good News Bible. But, 
ultimately, the author of this book has to take the responsibility for any flaws in the translations presented 
here. 
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